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INTEODUCTION 

" And the cry of the two hosts went up through the 
higher air to the splendour of Zeus." So wrote Homer 
of the glorious warfare by the Scamander ; and it is 
often the curse of war more than the blessing of peace 
that hfts the commonplace to the atmosphere of the 
sublime. 

Warfare between Roman and Briton, between Celt 
and Saxon, Englishman and Scot, Irishman and English- 
man, bitter civil warfare, — all these have helped to 
make our nation what it is. The story of a nation is 
always a story of bloodshed ; many a time and oft of 
blood that has been wrongfully and wastefuUy shed. 
In times of peace national growth continues — as grows 
a coral reef — quietly, persistently ; but it is the God of 
Battles who moulds peoples, and they are not days of 
prosperous commercialism, but days of storm and stress,. 
that bring out what is best in the children of men. 
The Poetry of the British Empire has many a gallant 
tale to tell of fights by land and by sea, for without 
much fighting, fighting not only with men, but with 
the elements, with the very forces of Nature, there can 
be no Empire making. 

In this Anthology the compilers have endeavoured 
to give as far as possible in verse form a Chronological 
History of the British Nation. There are those who 
find fault with the idea of an Imperial Anthology 
including poems descriptive of incidents which took 
place before the peoples of Great Britain were welded 
into one. Just because that process of welding — each 
stone laid in far back days — has helped to make the 



vi INTRODUCTION 

British nation, we intentionally include as many of 
those poems as possible. Many pieces which we believe 
have not hitherto appeared in any anthology are con- 
tained in the volume. There are also poems which are 
purely patriotic, and which do not deal with any special 
historical event, but merely put in words the spirit of 
the people. 

Beginning as far back as the Welsh bard, Taliessen, 
we go on to the songs of the sons of the "Old Grey 
Mother," and we have included poems by Australian, 
Canadian, and South African writers. Of necessity, in 
an anthology of limited bulk much that is excellent 
must be omitted, and the law of copyright also has 
forbidden the inclusion of some of what is finest in 
the poetry that tells of brave deeds done by Britannia's 
sons. Of poems that should have been included, the 
list, indeed, seems almost endless, and were it not that 
*' a time comes when we must have done," this volume 
might have run far beyond the limits assigned to it 
by the Publishers. 

To some of the ballads that have found a place, 
such for instance as " The Capture of Carrickfergus," 
"Thurot's Dream," and several others, it may well be 
objected that they are not poetry. It is felt, however, 
that they fill a gap in our History and tell tales that 
to most of us are little known. Their interest must 
plead for them. 

Serious gaps notwithstanding, it is surprising how- 
complete a narration it has been found possible to 
present, and it may be claimed that here are recorded 
most of the deeds which have seized and held the 
imaginations of the British people, — a living expression, 
not of national growth only, but of the essential spirit 
of the Race. If the history is in no sense systematic, 
it is at least dramatic. 
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GOD SAVE THE KING. 

God save our gracious King, 
Long live our noble King, 

God save the King. 
Send hira victorious, 
Happy and glorious. 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the King. 

O Lord our GoD, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall ; 
Confound their pohtics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes we fix, 

God save us all. 

Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour. 

Long may he reign. 
May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 

God save the King. 
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BOADICEA, A.D. 61. 

(WILLIAM COWPBR, 1731-1800.) 

This ode was written by Cowper in the year 1780. Boadicea was 
the wife of Prasutagus, King of the Iceni, a British tribe 
inhabiting what is now Norfolk and Suflfblk. After the death 
of Prasutagus the tribe was most cruelly and brutally ill- 
treated by its Roman conquerors ; women were outraged and 
murdered, men and women lashed and treated as slaves. 
Boadicea hastily raised a large force of her countr3Tnen, 
swooped down on, and destroyed, the Roman Station at 
Colchester (Camulodunum), then captured London and St. 
Albans (Londinium and Verulamium), slaughtering, says 
Tacitus, no fewer than 70,000 Romans. But the end came 
soon, as must ever be the case where mere valour is 
opposed by discipline plus valour; Suetonius Paulinus, the 
Roman Governor of Britain, with comparatively a small force, 
utterly overwhelmed the native army, giving no quarter to 
a beaten foe. Eighty thousand of the British are said to 
have fallen. Boadicea in despair killed herself. 

When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roraan rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country's gods. 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 



POETRY OF EMPIRE 

Princess I if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs 
Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 

Rome shall perish — ^write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark I the Gaul is at her gates ! 

Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier's name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 



Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew. 
None invincible as they. 

Such the bard's prophetic words 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending as h6 swept the cords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 



ON A ROMAN HELMET 

She, with all a monarch's pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow : 

Rushed to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying hurled them at the foe. 



Ruf&ans, pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait for you. 



2. 
ON A ROMAN HELMET, c. 300. 

FOUND AT NBWSTEAD, NBAB MELEOSB. 

("WTLL H. OGILVIH, 6. 1869.) 

The helmet which suggested these verses was recently dis- 
covered when excavations were being made on the site of 
the old Roman Camp at Newstead, near Melrose, at the 
foot of the Eildons (Trimontium). With other interesting 
Roman remains found at the same time, it is now in the 
Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh. 

A HELMET of the legion, this, 

That long and deep hath lain, 
Come back to taste the living kiss 

Of sun and wind again. 
Ah ! touch it with a reverent hand, 

For in its burnished dome 
Lies here within this distant land 

The glory that was Rome I 

The tides of sixteen hundred years 
Have flowed, and ebbed, and flowed, 

And yet — I see the tossing spears 
Come up the Roman Road; 
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While, high above the trumpets pealed, 

The eagles lift and fall, 
And, all unseen, the War God's shield 

Floats, guardian, over all ! 

Who marched beneath this gilded helm ? 

Who wore this casque a-shine ? 
A leader mighty in the realm ? 

A soldier of the line ? 
The proud patrician takes his rest 

The spearman's bones beside. 
And earth who knows their secret best 

Gives this of all their pride 1 

With sunlight on this golden crest 

Maybe some Roman guard, 
Set free from duty, wandered west 

Through memory's gates unbarred ; 
Or climbing Eildon cleft in three, 

Grown sick at heart for home. 
Looked eastward to the grey North Sea 

That paved the road to Rome. 

Or by the queen of Border streams 

That flowed his camp beneath 
Long dallied with the dearer dreams 

Of love as old as death, 
And doffed this helm to dry Hps' need. 

And dipped it in the tide. 
And pledged in brimming wine of Tweed 

Some maid on Tiber-side. 



Years pass ; and Time keeps tally. 
And pride takes earth for tomb. 

And down the Meliose valley 
Corn grows and roses bloom ; 
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The red suns set, the red suns rise, 
The ploughs lift through the loam, 

And in one earth-worn helmet lies 
The majesty of Rome. 



URIEN REGED. 

(taliessen, sixth century.) 

Taliessen was a bard who is supposed to have lived in the sixth 
century. The Book of Taliessen, in MS., is in the Hengwrt 
Collection at Peniarth. Urien — true type of such hero as 
the ancient bards delighted to sing — was one of three 
brothers amongst whom King Arthur divided the lands 
wrested by him from the Saxons. "The Affair of Argoed 
Llwyfain " tells how Urien and Owain his son fought against 
Theodoric, King of Bernicia, "the Flame Bearer." The 
translations are from William F. Skene's Four Ancient Books 
of Wales, 

In one year 

One that provides 

Wine and bounty and mead. 

And manliness without enmity. 

And a musician excelling. 

With a swarm of spears about him. 

I should not be joyful 

If Urien were slain. 

He is dear before he went. 

A Saxon shivering, trembling. 

With hair white- washed. 

And a bier his destiny, 

With a bloody face. 

What is the noise : is it the earth that quakes ? 
Or is it the sea that swells ? 
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Whitened, clinging together, against the infantry. 

If there is a cry on the hiU, 

Is it not Urien that terrifies ? 

If there is a cry in the valley, 

Is it not Urien that pierces ? 

If there is a cry in the mountain, 

Is it not Urien that conquers ? 

If there is a cry on the slope. 

Is it not Urien that wounds ? 

If there is a sigh on the dyke, 

Is it not Urien that is active ? 

A cry of a journey over the plain, 

A cry in every meandering vale. 



Like death was his spear. 

Killing his enemy. 

And until I fail in old age. 

In the sore necessity of death, 

May I not be smiling. 

If I praise not Urien. 



4. 
THE AFFAIR OF ARGOED LLWYFAIN. 

(tamessbn.) 

In the morning of Saturday there was a great battle, 

From when the sun rose until it gained its height. 

Flamdwyn hastened in four hosts 

Goden and Reged to overwhelm. 

They extended from Argoed to Arvynyd. 

They retained not life during one day. 

Flamdwyn called out again, of great impetuosity, 

Will they give hostages ? are they ready ? 

Owain answered. Let the gashing appear, 

They will not give, they are not, they are not ready 
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And Ceneu, son of Coel, would be an irritated lion 

Before he would give a hostage to any one. 

Urien called out again, the lord of the cultivated 

region, 
If there be a meeting for kindred, 
Let us raise a banner above the mountain, 
And advance our persons over the border. 
And let us raise our spears over the heads of men, 
And rush upon Flamdwyn in his army. 
And slaughter with him and his followers. 
And because of the affairs of Argoed Llwyfain, 
There was many a corpse. 

The ravens were red from the warring of men. 
And the common people hurried with the tidings. 
And I will divine the year that I am not increasing. 
And tmtil I fail in old age. 
In the sore necessity of death. 
May I not be smiling, 
If I praise not Urien. 



5. 

THE DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH CAPE, c. 890. 

(henry WADSWORTH LONGFBIiLOW, 1807-1882.) 

Others, the old sea-captain, 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 
To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white -walrus-tooth. 

Which he held in his brown right hand. 

His figure was tall and stately. 

Like a boy's his eye appeared ; 
His hair was yeUow as hay, 
But threads of a silvery gray 

Gleamed in his tawny beard. 
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Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the colour of oak ; 
With a kind of laugh in his speech, 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 
As unto the King he spoke. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Had a book upon hia knees. 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 
Into the Arctic seas. 



" So far I live to the northward, 

No man hves north of me ; 
To the east are wild mountain-chains. 
And beyond them meres and plains ; 
To the westward all is sea. 



" So far I live to the northward. 

From the harbour of Skeringes-hale, 
If you only sailed by day, 
With a fair wind all the way. 
More than a month would you saU. 

" I own six hundred reindeer. 

With sheep and swine beside ; 
I have tribute from the Finns, 
Whalebone and reindeer-skins. 
And ropes of walrus-hide. 

" I ploughed the land with horses. 
But my heart was ill at ease. 

For the old seafaring men 

Came to me now and then. 
With their sagas of the seas ; — 
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" Of Iceland and of Greenland, 

And the stonny Hebrides, 
And the undiscovered deep ; — 
I could not eat nor sleep 

For thinking of those seas. 



" To the northward stretched the desert, 

How far I fain would know ; 
So at last I sallied forth, 
And three days sailed due north. 
As far as the whale-ships go. 

" To the west of me was the ocean. 
To the right the desolate shore, 

But I did not slacken sail 

For the walrus or the whale, 
Till after three days more. 

" The days grew longer and longer. 

Till they became as one, 
And southward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 

Of the red midnight sun. 

" And then uprose before me. 

Upon the water's edge, 
The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape 

Whose form is like a wedge. 

" The sea was rough and stormy. 
The tempest howled and wailed, 

And the sea-fog, like a ghost. 

Haunted that dreary coast. 
But onward still I sailed. 
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" Four days I steered to eastward 

Four days without a night : 
Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O King, 
With red and lurid light." 



Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Ceased writing for a while ; 
And raised his eyes from his book 
With a strange and puzzled look 
And a.n incredulous smUe. 



But Othere, the old sea-captain, 
He neither paused nor stirred. 
Till the King listened, and then 
Once more took up his pen 
And wrote down every word. 

" And now the land," said Othere, 

" Bent southward suddenly, 
And I followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea. 



" And there we hunted the walrus, 

The narwhal and the seal ; 
Ha I 'twas a noble game I 
And like the lightning's flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel. 

" There were six of us altogether 

Norsemen of Helgoland ; 
In two days and no more 
We killed of them threescore, 

And dragged them to the strand ! ' 
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Here Alfred, the Truth-Teller, 

Suddenly closed his book, 
And lifted his blue eyes, 
With doubt and strange surmise 

Depicted in their look. 

And Othere, the old sea-captain. 

Stared at him wild and weird, 
Then smiled, till his shining teeth 
Gleamed white from underneath 

His tawny, quivering beard. 

And to the King of the Saxons, 

In witness of the truth, 
Raising his noble head. 
He stretched his brown hand, and said, 

" Behold this walrus-tooth ! " 



6. 

THE FIELD OF HASTINGS, 14th October 1066. 

(sib GEORGE W. COX, 1827-1902.) 

The great battle of Hastings was fought at Senlac, near Hastings, 
on 14th October 1066, when the English, under Harold, were 
irretrievably defeated by the Normans under William the 
Conqueror. The English forces were strongly posted on the 
Hill of Senlac behind a ditch and stockade, and for great 
part of the day they more than held their own. The 
Norman left wing was defeated by the men of Kent, and the 
main body baffled and held in check by the stockade ; indeed 
at one time a cry arose in the Norman ranks that William 
was slain, and panic spread through his army. At this 
critical moment William ordered a feigned retreat, and the 
English precipitately pouring from their vantage ground in 
hot pursuit, were assailed on both wings by the Norman 
cavalry and driven back with great slaughter to the hill. 
There they were rallied by Harold, and, in spite of heavy 
loss, were able again to hold their own. Once again William 
tried the same stratagem, and again the inexperienced 
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Englishmen, untaught by former disaster, were lured from 
their position. Even then all was not ended. Until Harold 
and his two brothers fell, slain by the Norman arrows, the 
English fought stubbornly and well, inflicting tremendous 
loss on the enemy. But the death of Harold discouraged 
them, and finally they gave ground on all sides, only dark- 
ness at the last saving the remnant from the pursuing 
Normans. William is said to have had no less than three 
horses killed under him during the day, and of the Normans 
there fell something like 15,000 men. The English losses 
were even heavier. 

Raise high the song of triumph 

For the noble and the brave, 
Who to guard their home and country 

Have found a bloody grave, 
Where the ghastly heaps of slaughtered men 

Are thickly piled around, 
To hallow Freedom's altar 

On the red and gory ground. 



Shout for all the mighty heroes, 

Shout for every deathless name. 
All that lived and died unconquered, 

Since the curse of bloodshed came, — 
Who placed before the hearths they loved 

Their bodies for a shield, 
And watered with a living stream 

The tented battlefield. 

Still on the plains of Marathon 

The shouts of battle peal. 
And seems the earth beneath the shock 

Of struggling hosts to reel ; 
And in the undying memory 

Of the dauntless and the free, 
Platsea lives, and Salamis, 

And dread Thermopylae. 
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But tender be the kindling strain 

For England's holier dead, 
Who for her weal and freedom 

On the battlefield have bled ; 
Though 'mid the countless slaughter, 

Ere they sunk upon the plain, 
For the holy cause of England 

Fell the battle-axe in vain. 



O Senlac, on thy crimsoned field 

No star of freedom set ; 
From out the blood upon thee poured. 

The Saxon conquers yet. 
Nor, 'mid the fearful carnage 

That dyed thy purple plain. 
For the holy cause of England 

Smote the battle-axe in vain. 



From the blood of slaughtered heroes 

There hath sprung a goodly tree. 
And its branches cast their shadows 

On the island of the free. 
For North and South and East and West, 

By every distant shore, 
Is deemed most free the sea-girt land 

Where Harold ruled of yore. 



O rest thee, royal Harold, 

With the glory of thy fame, 
That shineth with a hallowed light 

For ever on thy name. 
And be they in their native land 

Or far beyond the sea, 
Right dear to all true English hearts 

Thy memory stiU. shall be. 
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Raise high the song of triumph 

For our fathers' deeds of old. 
Whene'er the tale of Harold 

And of Sanguelac is told ; 
And think on all the noble hearts 

Who valiantly did wield 
The English spear and battle-axe 

On Hastings' bloody field. 



7. 

THE RED KING, 2nd August 1100. 

(CHARLES KINGSLEY, 1819-1875.) 

■ The memory of this monarch (William Rufus) is transmitted to 
us with little advantage by the churchmen, whom he had 
offended ; and though we may suspect, in general, that their 
account of his vice is somewhat exaggerated, his conduct 
affords little reason for contradicting the character which 
they have assigned him, or for attributing to him any very 
estimable qualities. He seems to have been a violent and 
tyrannical prince ; a perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous 
neighbour; an unkind and ungenerous relation. He was 
equally prodigal and rapacious in the management of his 
treasury ; and if he possessed abilities, he lay so much under 
the government of impetuous passions, that he made little 
use of them in his administration ; and he indulged, 
without reserve, that domineering policy which suited his 
temper. . . ." {Hnrae's Histoty of England.) William Rufiis, 
though not his father's eldest son, succeeded the Conqueror 
in 1087. He was an able ruler, but a violent, overbearing, 
profane man, of extremely lax morals. Promises of good 
government and of relaxation of the Forest Laws and of taxes, 
made to the English people by Rufus, were broken without 
scruple; he imposed fresh taxation, punished any offence 
against the Forest Laws with death, and he allowed his 
soldiers to oppress and ill-use the people. The popular 
belief is that Rufus was accidentally shot dead by Walter 
Tirel (or Tyrrel), whilst hunting in the New Forest. His 
death, however, seems to have been predicted by more than 
one seer with an accuracy too great to warrant the belief in 
mere accident. A man so well hated, so openly at feud with 
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the Church, was more likely than not to end his days 
violently by other means than accident. The body of the 
King was taken away in a common cart, driven by a charcoal 
burner, whose descendants still carry on their avocation in the 
same part of the Forest. Rufus was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral without ceremony or religious service. His death 
was commonly regarded as "the judgment of God." The 
tree from which Tyrrel's arrow is said to have glanced was, 
until the eighteenth century, pointed out in the New Forest, 
about a mile from Stoney Cross. Its site is now marked by 
a small obelisk. 

The King was drinking in Malwood Hall, 

There came in a monk before them all : 

He thrust by squire, he thrust by knight, 

Stood over against the dais aright ; 

And, " The word of the Lord, thou cruel Red King, 

The word of the Lord to thee I bring, 

A grimly sweven I dreamt yestreen ; 

I saw thee lie under the hollins green, 

And through thine heart an arrow keen ; 

And out of thy body a smoke did rise. 

Which smirched the sunshine out of the skies : 

So if thou God's anointed be 

I rede thee unto thy soul thou see. 

For mitre and pall thou hast y-sold. 

False knight to Christ, for gain and gold ; 

And for this thy forest were digged down all, 

Steading and hamlet and churches tall ; 

And Christ^s poor were ousten forth,. 

To beg their bread from south to north. 

So tarry at home, and fast and pray. 

Lest fiends hunt thee in the judgment day." 

The monk he vanished where he stood 
King William sterte up wroth and wood ; 
Quod he, " Fools' wits will jump together ; 
The Hampshire ale and the thunder weather 
Have turned the brains for us both, I think ; 
And monks are eurst when they fall to drink. 
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A lothly sweven I dreamt last night, 

Hoiv there hoved anigh me a griesly knight, 

Did smite me down to the pit o£ hell ; 

I shrieked and woke, so fast I fell. 

There's Tyrrel as sour as I, perdie. 

So he of you aU shall hunt with me ; 

A grimly brace for a hart to see." 

The Red King down from Malwood came ; 
His heart with wine was all a-flame. 
His eyne were shotten, red as blood, 
He rated and swore, wherever he rode. 

They roused a hart, that grimly brace, 

A hart of ten, a hart of grease, 

Fled over against the Kinges place. 

The sun it blinded the Kinges ee, 

A fathom behind his hocks shot he : 

" Shoot thou," quod he, " in the fiend^s name. 

To lose such a quarry were seven years' shame." 

And he hove up his hand to mark the game. 

Tyrrel he shot full light, God wot ; 

For whether the saints they swerved the shot, 

Or whether by treason, men knowen not. 

But under the arm, in a secret part. 

The iron fled through the Kinges heart. 

The turf it squelched where the Red King fell. 

And the fiends they carried his soul to hell. 

Quod " His master's name it hath sped him well." 

Tyrrel he smiled full grim that day, 
Quod " Shooting of Kings is no bairns' play " ; 
And he smote in the spurs, and fled fast away. 
As he pricked along by Fritham plain, 
The green tufts flew behind like rain ; 
The waters were out, and over the sward : 
He swam his horse like a stalwart lord ; 
Men olepen that water Tyrrel's ford. 
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By Rhinefield and by Osmondsleigh, 

Through glade and furze brake fast drove he, 

Until he heard the roaring sea ; 

Quod he, " Those gay waves they call me." 

By Mary's grace a seely boat 

On Christchurch bar did lie afloat ; 

He gave the shipmen mark and groat. 

To ferry him over to Normandie, 

And there he fell to sanctuarie ; 

God send his soul all bliss to see. 



And fend our princes every one, 
From foul mishap and trahison ; 
But Kings that harrow Christian men, 
Shall England never bide again. 



8. 
HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN, 25th November 1120. 

(FELICIA HEMANS, 1793-1835.) 

Mrs. Hemans' verses deal with the death of Prince William, only 
son of King Henry I. The Prince had embarked in 
Normandy, on his way home to England, but in a great 
gale the vessel foundered in the Channel, with all hands, 
on 25th November 1120. Tradition says that Henry "never 
smiled again." 

The bark that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on ; 
And what was England's glorious crown 

To him that wept a son ? 
He lived — for life may long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its chain ; — 
Why comes not death to those who mourn ? — 

He never smiled again I 

B 
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There stood proud forms around his throne, 

The stately and the brave ; 
But which could fill the place of one, 

That one beneath the wave ? 
Before him passed the young and fair. 

In pleasure's reckless train ; 
But seas dash'd o'er his son's bright hair — 

He never smiled again I 

He sat where festal bowls went round, 

He heard the minstrel sing ; 
He saw the tourney's victor crowned 

Amidst the knightly ring ; 
A murmur of the restless deep 

Was blent with every strain, 
A voice of winds that would not sleep — 

He never smiled again ! 

Hearts, in that time, closed o'er the trace 

Of vows once fondly poured ; 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 

At many a joyous board ; 
Graves, which true love had bathed with tears. 

Were left to Heaven's bright rain ; 
Fresh hopes were bom for other years — 

He never smiled again 1 



9. 
KING JOHN AT ANGIERS, 1203. 

(WILLIAM SHAKESPEABBi, 1564-1616.) 

Rejoice, you men of Anglers, ring your bells ; 
King John, your king and England's, doth approach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day : 
Their armours, that march'd hence so silver-bright, 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood ; 
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There stuck no plume in any English crest 

That is removed by a staff of France ; 

Our colours do return in those same hands 

That did display them when we first march'd forth ; 

And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 

Our lusty English, aU with purpled hands 

Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes : 

Open your gates, and give the victors way. 

King John, Act ii. sc. 1. 



10. 
ENGLAND AGAINST THE WORLD. 

(SHAKESPEARE.) 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms. 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue. 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

King John, Act v. sc. 7. 



11. 

AULD MAITLAND, c. 1300. 

(old BALIiAD.) 

In his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border Sir Walter Scott says : 
"This balladj notwithstanding its present appearance, has 
a claim to very high antiquity. It has been preserved by 
tradition ; and is, perhaps, the most authentic instance of 
a long and very old poem, exclusively thus preserved. It 
is only known to a few old people upon the sequestered 
banks of the Ettrick ; and is published, as written down 
from the recitation of the mother of Mr. James Hogg, who 
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sings, or rather chants it, with great animation," From 
the time that this was written the ballad has provided 
food for controversy, and at the present day there are not 
wanting those who assert, and try conclusively to prove, 
that, so far from being ancient, the ballad is really nothing 
more than the outcome of a conspiracy between Sir Walter 
and the Ettrick Shepherd to pass off their own composi- 
tion as a genuine relic of the past. On this subject Hogg 
wrote as follows : " I am surprised to hear that this song 
is suspected by some to be a modern forgery ; the contrary 
will be best proved by most of the old people hereabouts 
having a great part of it by heart. Many, indeed, are not 
aware of the manners of this country : till this present age, 
the poor illiterate people in these glens knew of no enter- 
tainment, in the long winter nights, than repeating, and 
listening to, the feats of their ancestors, recorded in songs, 
which I believe to be handed down from father to son 
for many generations ; although, no doubt, had a copy been 
taken at the end of every fifty years, there must have been 
some difference, occasioned by the gradual change of lan- 
guage." At the present day the war of words goes on. 
Admittedly Scott "edited" the ballad (and in two in- 
stances lines were added by Hogg to complete imperfect 
stanzas — 7 and 46), but no lover of Sir Walter — and his un- 
lovers are few — is likely to believe either that he was a 
forger, or that he knowingly connived at Hogg's forgery. 
Old ballads from time immemorial have been handed down in 
the manner described by Hogg, and perusal of the evidence 
obtainable in this case leaves a genuine belief in the authen- 
ticity of " Auld Maitland." 

The date of the events described in the ballad is probably 
somewhere close to the end of the thirteenth or the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The scene, — " some call it Leader- 
town," — is Thirlestane Castle, near Lauder. 

There lived a king in southern land, 
King Edward hight his name : 

Unwordily he wore the crown, 
Till fifty years were gane. 



He had a sister's son o's ain, 
Was large of blood and bane ; 

And afterward, when he came up, 
Young Edward hight his name. 
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One day he came before the king, 

And kneel'd low on his knee — 
" A boon, a boon, my good uncle, 

I crave to ask of thee I 

" At our lang wars, in fair Scotland, 

I fain hae wish'd to be ; 
If fifteen hundred waled * wight men 

You'll grant to ride wi' me." — 

" Thou sail hae thae, thou sail hae mae ; 

I say it sikerlie ; 
And I mysell, an auld gray man, 

Array'd your host sail see." — 

King Edward rade, King Edward ran — 

I wish him dool and pyne ! 
Till he had fifteen hundred men 

Assembled on the Tyne. 

And thrice as many at Berwieke 

Were all for battle bound, 
[ Who, marching forth with false Dunbar, 

A ready welcome found.] 

They lighted on the banks of Tweed, 

And blew their coals sae het, 
And fired the Merse and Teviotdale, 

All in an evening late. 

As they fared up o'er Lammermore, 

They burn'd baith up and down, 
Until they came to a darksome house. 

Some call it Leader-Town. 

" Wha bauds this house ? " young Edward cry'd, 

" Or wha gies't ower to me ? "-^ 
A gray-hair'd knight set up his head. 

And crackit richt crousely : 
' chosen. 
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" Of Scotland's king I haud my house ; 

He pays me meat and fee ; 
And I will keep my guid auld house, 

While my house will keep me." — 

They laid their sowies to the wall, 

Wi* mony a heavy peal ; 
But he threw ower to them agen 

Baith pitch and tar barrel. 

With springalds, stanes, and gads of aim, 
Amang them fast he threw ; 

Till mony of the Englishmen 
About the wall he slew. 

Full fifteen days that braid host lay, 
Sieging Auld Maitland keen ; 

Syne they hae left him, hail and feir. 
Within his strength of stane. 

Then fifteen barks, all gaily good. 

Met them upon a day, 
Which they did lade with as much spoil 

As they could bear away. 

" England's our ain by heritage ; 

And what can us withstand, 
Now we hae conquer'd fair Scotland, 

With buckler, bow, and brand ? " — 

Then they are on to the land o' France, 
Where auld King Edward lay. 

Burning baith castle, tower, and town. 
That he met in his way. 

Until he came unto that town, 
Which some call Billop-Grace ; 

There were Auld Maitland's sons, a* three, 
Learning at school, alas 1 
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The eldest to the youngest said, 

" O see ye what I see ? 
Gin a' be trew yon standard says. 

We're fatherless a' three. 

" For Scotland's conquer'd up and down ; 

Landmen we'll never be : 
Now, will you go, my brethren two, 

And try some jeopardy ? " — 

Then they hae saddled twa black horse, 

Twa black horse and a gray ; 
And they are on to King Edward's host, 

Before the dawn of day. 

When tJiey arrived before the host, 

They hover'd on the lay — 
" Wilt thou lend me our king's standard, 

To bear a little way ? " — 

" Where wast thou bred ? where wast thou bom ? 

Where, or in what countrie ? " — 
" In north of England I was born : " 

(It needed him to lie.) 

" A knight me gat, a lady bore, 

I am a squire of high renowne ; 
I well may bear't to any king, 

That ever yet wore crowne." — 

" He ne'er came of an Englishman, 

Had sic an ee or bree ; 
But thou art the likest Auld Maitland, 

That ever I did see. 

" But sic a gloom on ae browhead, 

Grant I ne'er see again 1 
For mony of our men he slew, 

And mony put to pain." — 
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When Maitland heard his father's name, 

An angry man was he ! 
Then, lifting up a gilt dagger, 

Hung low down by his knee. 

He stabb'd the knight the standard bore. 

He stabb'd him crueUie ; 
Then caught the standard by the neuk. 

And fast away rode he. 

" Now, is't na time, brothers," he cried, 

" Now, is't na time to flee ? "— 
" Ay, by my sooth ! " they baith replied, 

" We'll bear you company." — 

The youngest tum'd him in a path, 

And drew a bumish'd brand, 
And fifteen of the foremost slew, 

TiU back the lave ^ did stand. 

He spurr'd the gray into the path. 
Till baith his sides they bled — 

" Gray ! thou maun carry me away, 
Or my life lies in wad ! " — ^ 

The captain lookit ower the wa'. 

About the break o' day ; 
There he beheld the three Scots lads. 

Pursued along the way. 

" Pull up portcuUize ! down draw-brigg ! 

My nephews are at hand ; 
And they sail lodge wi' me to-night, 

In spite of aU England." — 

Whene'er they came within the yate. 
They thrust their horse them f rae, 

And took three lang spears in their hands, 
Saying, " Here sail come nae mae I " 

* the rest ; the remainder. ' in pledge. 
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And they shot out, and they shot in, 

Till it was fairly day ; 
When mony of the Englishmen 

About the draw-brigg lay. 

Then they hae yoked carts and wains, 

To ca' their dead away, 
And shot auld dykes abune the lave. 

In gutters where they lay. 

The king, at his pavilion door. 

Was heard aloud to say, 
" Last night, three o' the lads o' France 

My standard stole away. 

" Wi' a f ause tale, disguised, they came, 

And wi' a f auser trayne ; 
And to regain my gaye standard, 

These men were a' down slayne." — 

" It ill befits," the youngest said, 

" A crowned king to lie ; 
But, or that I taste meat and drink. 

Reproved sail he be." — 

He went before King Edward straight, 

And kneel'd low on his knee ; 
" I wad hae leave, my lord," he said, 

" To speak a word wi' thee." — 

The king he turn'd him round about. 

And wistna what to say — 
Quo' he, " Man, thou's hae leave to speak, 

Though thou should speak a' day." — 

" Ye said, that three young lads o' France 

Your standard stole away, 
Wi' a fause tale, and fauser trayne. 

And mony men did slay ; — 
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" But we are nane the lads o' France, 

Nor e'er pretend to be ; 
We are three lads o' fair Scotland, 

Auld Maitland's sous are we ; 

*• Nor is there men, in a' your host, 
Daur fight us three to three." — 

' Now, by my sooth," young Edward said, 
" Weel fitted ye sail be ! 

" Piercy sail with the eldest fight. 

And Ethert Lunn wi' thee : 
William of Lancaster the third, 

And bring your fourth to me 1 " 

[ " Remember, Piercy, aft the Scot 
Has cower' d beneath thy hand : ] 

For every drap of Maitland blood, 
I'll gie a rig of land." — 

He clanked Piercy ower the head, 

A deep wound and a sair, 
Till the best blood o' his bodie 

Came rinning down his hair. 

" Now, I've slayne ane ; slay ye the twa ; 

And that's gude companye ; 
And if the twa suld slay ye baith, 

Ye'se get na help frae me." 

But Ethert Lunn, a baited bear, 

Had many battles seen ; 
He set the youngest wonder sair, 

TiU the eldest he grew keen — 

" I am nae king, nor nae sic thing : 

My word it shanna stand I 
For Ethert sail a buffet bide. 

Come he beneath my brand." 
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He clankit Ethert ower the head, 

A deep wound and a sair, 
Till the best blood of his bodie 

Came rinning ower his hair. 

" Now I've slayne twa ; slaye ye the ane ; 

Isna that gude companye ? 
And tho' the ane suld slaye ye baith, 

Ye'se get nae help o* me." 

The twa-some they hae slayne the ane ; 

They maul'd him cruellie ; 
Then hung them over the draw-brigg, 

That all the host might see. 

They rade their horse, they ran their horse. 

Then hover'd on the lee : 
" We be three lads o' fair Scotland, 

That fain would fighting see." 

This boasting when young Edward heard. 

An angry man was he ! 
« I'll tak yon lad, I'll bind yon lad, 

And bring him bound to thee ! " — 

" Now God forbid," King Edward said, 

" That ever thou suld try ! 
Three worthy leaders we hae lost, 

And thou the fourth wad lie. 

" If thou shouldst hang on yon draw-brigg, 

Blythe wad I never be ! " 
But, wi' the poll-axe in his hand. 

Upon the brigg sprang he. 

The first stroke that young Edward gae. 

He struck wi' might and mayn ; 
He clove the Maitland's helmet stout. 

And bit right nigh the brayn. 
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When Maitland saw his ain blood fa", 

An angry man was he I 
He let his weapon frae him fa', 

And at his throat did flee. 



And thrice about he did him swing, 

Till on the grund he light, 
Where he has halden young Edward, 

Tho' he was great in might. 

" Now let him up," King Edward cried, 

" And let him come to me ! 
And for the deed that thou hast done, 

Thou shalt hae erldomes three ! " — 

" It's ne'er be said in France, nor e'er 

In Scotland, when I'm hame. 
That Edward once lay under me, 

And e'er gat up again ! " 

He pierced him through and through the heart. 

He maul'd him cruellie ; 
Then hung him ower the draw-brigg. 

Beside the other three. 

" Now take frae me that feather-bed. 

Make me a bed o' strae ! 
I wish I hadna lived this day, 

To mak my heart sae wae. 

" If I were ance at London Tower, 

Where I was wont to be, 
I never mair suld gang frae hame, 

Till borne on a bier-tree." 
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12. 

BRUCE TO HIS MEN AT BANNOCKBURN, 
24th June 1314, 

(robert burns, 1759-1796.) 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to glorious victorie. 

Now's the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lower ; 
See approach proud Edward's power — 
Edward ! chains and slaverie I 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Traitor I Coward I turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland's King and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Free-man stand, or free-man fa' ? 
Caledonian ! on wi' me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We wUl drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall — they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low I 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Forward ! let us do or die I 
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la 

BRUCE AND DB BOHUN, 1314, 

(JOHN BABBOUB, 1316-1395.) 

At the Battle of Bannockbum (24th June 1314), where 30,000 
Scots gained a signal victory over more than three times 
their number of English under Edward II., and secured the 
independence of their country, it is said that the Scottish 
king, only partially armed, and mounted on no charger, but 
simply on a rough pony, had ridden forward to reconnoitre 
the English position. Sir Henry de Bohun, recognising the 
Bruce, and thinking by his own prowess to settle the war with- 
out further ado, charged furiously down on the Scottish king. 
But the Bruce caused his pony to swerve ; De Bohun's spear 
missed its mark ; and as the discomfited English knight sped 
past, the King, standing in his stirrups, sent his axe crashing 
through de Bohun's helmet and skull. Authentic or not, 
one would not in Scotland presume to doubt the truth of 
Barbour's account. 

And when the King wist that they were 

In haill hataU ^ coming sae near, 

His bataU * gert he weel array. 

He rade upon a little palfrey, 

Laucht * and joUy ; arragand 

His bataill * with an axe in hand. 

And on his bassinet * he bare 

An hat of tire ' aboun " ay- where ; 

And there-upon in tokening, 

Ane high crown, that he was King. 

And, when Gloster and Hereford were 
With their batail approaching near, 
Before them all there came ridand, 
With hehn on head and spear in hand, 
Sir Henry de Bohun, the worthy. 
That was a wicht* knight and hardy, 

' in fall force. ' his forces. * dressed and handsome. 

* arraying hia forces. * helmet. * tiara. 

' all round. * brave. 
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And to the Earl of Hereford cousin, 
Armit in armis good and fine, 
Come on a stead,* a bow-shot near. 
Before all other that there were ; 
And knew the King, for that he saw 
Him sae rank his men on raw^ 
And by the crownfe that was set 
Also upon his bassinet, 
And to- ward him he went in hie. 
And, when the King sae apertly ' 
Saw him come f orouth * all his feres, 
In haste till him his horse he steers. 
And when Sir Henry saw the King 
Come on, f orouten abasing * 
Till him he rade in full great hie. 
He thocht that he should weel lichtly 
Win him, and have him at his will, 
Since he him horsit saw sae ill. 
Sprent they samin intill a ling ; ' 
Sir Henry missit the noble King. 
And he, that in his stirrups stood. 
With the axe that was hard and good. 
With sae great main ^ raucht him a dint, ' 
That neither hat ne hehn micht stint ' 
The heavy dusch *' that he him gave, 
That near the head to the hamis ^* clave. 
The hand-axe shaft f ruschit ^' in twa ; 
And he down to the earth gan gae. 
All flatlins ; " for him f aiht micht.** 
This was the first stroke of the fight. . . . 
When that the King reparrit*^ was, , , . 
The lordis of his company 
Blamit him, as they durst, greatumly,** 

' place. • in a row. ' plainly. • beyond his companions. 

• without hesitation. * sprang forward at a gallop. 

' power. • struck him a blow. * withstand. 

" smash. " brains. " broke. " flatly. 

" strength. " returned. •' greatly. 
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That he him put in aventure * 

To meet sae stith * a knicht and stour ' 

In sic point * as he was then seen. 

" For," they said, " weell it micht have been 

Cause of their tinesel^ ever ilk ane."* 

The King answer has made them nane ; 
But meenit' his hand-axe shaft swa^ 
Was with the strak broken in twa. 

* that he had put himself in danger. ' strong. 

' sturdy. * in such condition. ' destruction. 

• every one. ' hemoaned. * so. 



14. 
APOSTROPHE TO FREEDOM. 

(JOHN BARBOUR. FROM "THE BRTJS.") 

A ! Fredome is a noble thing ! 
Fredome mayse man to haif liking ; ^ 
Fredome all solace to man giffis, 
He livis at ese that frely Uvis ! 
A noble hart may haif nane ese, 
Na eUys nocht ^ that may him plese, 
Gi£ fredome f ail'th ; for fre liking 
Is yhamit ^ ouer all other thing. 
Na he that ay has livit fre 
May nocht knaw well the properte, 
The anger, na the wretchit doom 
That is couplit to foul thraldome. 
But gif he had assayit it. 
Then all pergner * he suld it wit ; 
And suld think fredome mar to prise 
Than all the gold in world that is. 
Thus contrar thingis evermar 
Discoweringis of the tothir are. 

* liberty. ' nor anything else. 

' yearned for. ' by heart ; thoroughly. 
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15. 

HOW EDWARD THE KING CAME IN BRABAND 
AND TOKE HOMAGE OP ALL THE LAND, 1338. 

(LAURENCE MINOT, 1300-1352.) 

Laurence Minot was the war poet of the reign of Edward the 
Third. "How Edward the King came in Braband," after 
telling of the landing of Edward at Antwerp (22nd July 
1338), relates how the French made a raid on Hampton 
(4th October 1338) whilst the people were at mass, plundered 
and burned the town, and then retreated to their ships ; 
not, however, without heavy loss, for 300 of them — cut off 
from the main body — were slaughtered. " Hampton " is, 
of course, Southampton, but, till at least the fifteenth century, 
the former name is more commonly used. " Armouth " is 
Yarmouth, on the N.W. coast of the Isle of Wight. The 
French force must have been of great strength, for the 
complement of a galley was 200 men, and of a galiot 100. 
A ' tarette" was a vessel about equal in size to a galley, 
but generally used as a transport. 

God that schope ^ both sea and sand, 

Save Edward King of England, 

Both body, soul and life, 

And grants him joy withouten strif : 

For many men to him are wroth 

In Fraunce and in Flanders both : 

For he defendes fast his right 

And thereto Jhesu grante him might, 

And so to do both night and day, 

That yt may be to Goddes pay. 

Our King was cumen, trewly to tell, 

Into Braband for to dwell. 

The Kayser Lowis of Bauere, 

That in that land then had no pere,' 

He and also his sons two 

And other princes many mo, 

Bisschoppes and prelates were there f ele * 

That had full mekill worldly wele, 

* created, ' peer. * many. 

O 
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Princes and people aid and young 
All that spac with Duche tongue. 
All they come with great honour 
Sir Edward to save and succour, 
And proferd him, with all their rede * 
For to hold the Kinges stede. 
The duke of Brahant, first of all, 
Swore, for thing that might bifall. 
That he should, both day and night, 
Help sir Edward in his right 
In town, in field, in frith " and fen ; 
This swore the duke and all his men 
And all the lords that with him lend,' 
And thereto held they up their hend.* 
Then King Edward toke his rest 
At Andwerp, where him lik^d best ; 
And there he made his mon^ * playne • 
That no man should say there ogayne ; 
His mon^ that was gude and lele 
Left in Braband full mekill dele ; 
And all that land untill this day 
Fares the better for that jomay. 

When Philip the Valas herd of this. 
Thereat he was full wroth, I wis ; 
He gert assemble his barounes 
Princes and lordes of many tounes. 
At Paris toke they their counsaile 
Whilk point^s might them most availe ; 
And in all wise they them bithought 
To stroy England and bring to noght. 

Schipmen soon were efter sent 
To hear the Kinges cumandment ; 
And the galaies men also 
That wist both of wele and wo. 
He cumand then that men should fare 
Till England, and for no thing spare 

' advice. ' forest ; an enclosed banting ground. 

* dwelt. * pi. of hand. ° money. • of full value. 
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But burn and slay both man and wife 
And childe, that none should pas * with life : 
The galay men held up their handes 
And thanked God for thir " tithands.' 

At Hampton, als I understand, 
Come the gaylays unto land, 
And full fast they slogh * and brend,* 
But noght so mekiU als some men wend ; " 
For, as they wened, were they mett 
With men that soon their layk^s' lett* 
Some was knokk^d on the heuyd* 
That the body there bileuid ; ^ 
Some lay stareand ^^ on the stemes," 
And some lay knok^d out their hemes ; *' 
Then with them was none other gle,** 
But full fain were they that might flee. 
The galay men, the sooth to say 
Must ned^s turn another way ; 
They sought the stremis far and wide 
In Flanders and in Seland syde. 

Then saw they where Gristofer stode 
At Armouth, opon the flude ; 
Then went they thither all bidene ** 
The galayes men with berths kene. 
Viij and xl. galays and mo. 
And with them als was tarettes ** two, 
And other many of gaUotes, 
With great number of small botes ; 
All they hou^d" on the flode, 
To stele sir Edward mens gode.** 
Edward our king then was noght there. 
But sone when it come to his ere, 
He sembled all his men full still 
And said to them what was his wiU. 

' escape. ' these. ' tidings. * slew. 

' burned. * supposed, imagined. ' sports. 

* stopped. ' head. '" remained. " staring. 

" stars. " brains. " joy. " together. 

" transports, " cruised, waited in readiness. " property. 
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Ilk man made him ready then. 

So went the king and all his men 

Unto their schippes ful hastily 

Als men that were in dede doghty. 

They f and ^ the galay men great wane * 

A hundereth ever ogaynes ane ; 

The Englishmen put them to were ' 

Ful badly, with bow and spere ; 

They slew there of the galaies men 

Ever sixty ogaynes ten, 

That some ligg^s * yet in that mire 

All headless, withowten hire,* 

The Englishmen were armed wele 

Both in yron and in stele ; 

They fought fuU fast both day and night 

Als lang als them lasted might ; 

But galay men were so many 

That Englishmen wax* all weary : 

Help they soght, but there came nane, 

Then unto God they made their mane. 

But since the time that God was born, 

Ne ' a hundreth year before, 

Were never men better in fight 

Than Englishmen, whils they had myght. 

But soon all maistri ^ gan they miss, 

God bring their saules untill his bhss, 

And God assoyl them of their sin 

For the gude will that they were in. Amen. 

Listens now, and leu^s ' me, 
Whoso lifes they sail see 
That it mun be fuU dear boght 
That thir galay men have wroght. 
They hou^d ^° still upon the flode 
And reu^d ^* pouer men their gude : " 

• found. ' plenty. ' perplexity (?). * remain. 

• reward, pay. * grew. ' nor. ' superiority 

• believe. '" cruised, hovered, 
u carried off, reived. " property. 
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They robbed and did mekill schame, 
And ay bare Englishmen the blame. 
Now Jhesus save all England 
And bless it with his haly hand. Amen. 



16. 
THE SEA FIGHT OF SLUYS, 24th June 1340. 

(LAURENCE MINOT.) 

'The Sea Fight of Sluys" took place on 24th June 1340. When 
about to sail from England lo invade France, King Edward 
learned that Philip had assembled a great fleet at Sluys 
under Hugues Quieret, Admiral of France (the Hugh Kyret 
of the poem), to oppose his landing. On 22nd June Edward 
left England with 200 sail, and off Blankenburgh on the 
following day was joined by Sir Robert Morley, with fifty 
ships. The combined force severely defeated the French 
on the 24th, retaking several vessels which the French had 
captured in former raids on the English coast, notably the 
Christopher, a large ship whose loss had been a sore blow to 
the men of Southampton. The French Admiral died of 
wounds received in this fight. The name of Quieret brought 
no good fortune to those of its bearers who fought against 
the English ; two of the Admiral's descendants were killed, 
and two taken prisoners, at Agincourt. Sir Robert Morley 
owned Morley Hall, in Norfolk, not far distant from 
Wymondham. He died in France in 1360. The "Erie of 
Norhampton" was William de Bohun, created an Earl in 
1337. He was Warden of the Scottish Marches in 1350. 
The Ekirl of Derby in 1345 succeeded his father as Earl of 
Lancaster ; he greatly distinguished himself in the sea-fight 
with the Spaniards, which is the subject of the poem here 
next in order. "Sir William of Klinton" served under 
Edward in that King's first Scottish campaign : later, he was 
created Earl of Huntingdon, "lohn of Aile of the Sluys" 
was one of the leading men of Sluys. 

LiTHES,* and the batail I sal bigyn 

Of Englishmen and Normandes in the Swyn 

Minot with mowth had menid * to make 
Suth ^ sawes and sad for some mens sake ; 
* listen. ' intended. * sooth, tone. 
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The wordes of sir Edward makes me to wake, 
Wald he salue' us soon mi sorow suld slake ; 
War my sorow slaked sune wald I sing : 
When God will sir Edward sal us bute * bring. 

Sir Philip the Valas cast was in care ; 
And said sir Hugh Kyret to Flanders suld fare, 
And have Normandes inogh to bene * on his lare * 
All Flanders to burn and mak it all bare ; 
Bor, unkind * coward, wo was him there : 
When he sailed in the Swyn, it sow^d « him sare ; 
Sare it them smerted that fared out of France, 
There lered Englishmen them a new dance. 

The buriase ' of Bruges ne war noght to blame ; 
I pray Jhesu save them fro sin and fro schame. 
For they war sone at the Sluse all by a name, 
Where many of the Normandes tok mekill grame.* 

When Bruges and Ipyre hereof herd tell, 

They sent Edward to wit that was in Arwell ; 

Then had he no liking langer to dwell, 

He hasted him to the Swin with sergent^s • snell, *<• 

To mete with the Normandes that fals were and fell " 

That had ment if they might al Flanders to quell. 

King Edward unto sail was f ul sune dight •* 

With erles and barons and many kene knight : 

They came before Blankebergh on Saint Jons night ; 

That was to the Normandes a well sary *' sight. 

Yet trumped they and daunced with torches ful bright, 

In the wilde wauiand " was their hertes light. 

Upon the moon efter, if I suth say, 
A meri man, sir Robard out of Morlay, 
At half eb in the Swin soght he the way ; 



> greet. 


' benefit. * believe. 


* teaching. 


' unnatural. 


' smarted. ' burgesses. 


' hurt. 


' soldiers. 


*• quick. " fierce. 


" ready. 


** wretched. 


" waning (moon). 
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There lered ^ men the Normandes at bukler to play ; 
Helpid them no prayer that they might pray ; 
The wreches " er wonnen,* their wapin * es oway,* 

The Erie of Norhamton helpid at that nede, 
Als wise man of wordes and worthli in wede * 
Sir Walter the Mawnay, God give him mede," 
Was bold of body in batayl to bede.* 

The due of Lankaster was dight for to driue,* 
With many mody ^^ man that thoght for to thriue,^^ 
Wele and stalworthey stint ^^ he that striue,'* 
That few of the Normandes left they oliue,'* 

Foue left they ohue hot did thenx to lepe ; 

Men may find by the flode a "C" on hepe. 

Sir William of Klinton was eth ^^ for to knaw ; 

Mani stout baehilere broght he on raw.^* 

It semid with their shooting als it was snaw ; 

The host " of the Normandes broght they ful law ; '^ 
Their host was abated and their mekil pride, 
Fer might they noght fle but there bud ^' them bide. 

The gude Erie of Glowceter, God mot^ him glade.^i 
Broght many bold men with bow^s ful brade ; 
To biker with the Normandes baldely they bade, 
And in midd^s the flode did them to wade ; 

To wade war those wretches casten in the brim ; ** 
The kaitef s come out of France at lere them to swim. 

I prays ^ lohn Badding als one of the best ; 
Faire ^ corns he sayland out of the Suthwest, 

' taught. ' wretches. ' captured. * weapon. 

' worthles£>. • armour. ' reward. ' offer. 

• dash on. " courageous. " prosper. " ended. 

" conflict. " alive. " easy. " in order of battle. 

" boast. " low. » behoved. *° may. 

•• gladden, ** sea. " praise. ** honourably. 
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To proue * of the Normandes was he ful prest,^ 
Till he had f oghten his fill he had never rest. 

lohn of Aile of the Sluys with scheltron * ful schene,* 
Was cumen into Cagent, cantly ^ and kene, 
Bot sone was his trumping turned to tene ; * 
Of him had sir Edward his will als I wene. 

The schipmen of England sailed ful swith,' 
That none of the Normandes fro than might skrith.^ 
Who so kouth » wele his craft there might it kith, 
Of all the gude that they gat gaf they no tithe. 

Two hundreth and mo sehippes on the sandes 
Had our Englishmen won with their handes ; 
The kogges of England were broght out of bandes,'" 
And also the Cristofir that in the streme standes : 

In that stound " they stode, with stremers ful still, 
TiU they wist fuU wele sir Edwardes wiU. 

Sir Edward our gude king, wurthli in wall ^ 
Foght wele on that flude, f aire mot him fall ; 
Als it is custom of king to conf ort " them all, 
So thankM he gudely the grete and the small. 
He thankM them gudely, God gif him mede, 
Thus come oure king in the Swin till that gude dede. 

This was the bataile that fell in the Swin, 

Whare many Normandes made mekUl din ; 

Wele were they armed up to the chin ; 

But God and sir Edward gert their boste " blin,** 
Thus bUnned their boste, als we wele ken : 
God assoyle their sawls, sais all, Amen. 

> test. ' xeady. ' squadron. * bright. 

• eagerly. ' sorrow. ' quickly. • escape. 

' knew. '° bonds (captured vessels). '' short time. 

" choice. '^ cheer. '* boasting. " cease. 
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17. 

THE FIGHT WITH THE SPANIARDS OFF 
WINCHELSEA, 29th August 1350. 

(laueencb minot.) 

how sir edward and his menze* met with the 
spaniaedes in the see. 

" The fight with the Spaniards off Winchelsea " occurred on 29th 
August 1350, within sight of that now decayed port. In 
the previous year, in the month of November, many home- 
ward-bound English ships had been caught by the Spaniards 
off the Atlantic coast of France, and to the English crews no 
mercy had been shown. A chance to retaliate was not long 
in presenting itself. Edward, learning that a fleet of Spanish 
ships lay at Sluys, hastily gathered at Sandwich a large force, 
mainly consisting of ships from the Cinque ports, and putting 
to sea took a revenge complete and satisfying. " Boy with 
the black berd " is an allusion to Barbenoir, a notorious 
French corsair, who was lending aid to the Spaniards. 

I WALD noght spare for to speke . wist I to spede, 
Of wight men with wapin . and worthei in wede,^ 
That now are driuen to dale * . and ded all their dede. 
They sail in the see-gronde * . flsches to f ede ; 

Fele ^ fisches they fede . for all their grete fare,® 
It was in the waniand ^ . that they come there. 

They sailed f urth in the Swin . in a somers tyde, 
With trumpes and taburns * . and mekill other pride ; 
The word ' of those weremen ^^ . walkM ^^ full wide ; 
The gudes that they robbed . in hoU ^* gan they hide. 

In holl thena they hided . grete welthes, aJs I 
wene, 

Of gold and of silver, of scarlet and grene. 

* followers. • armour. ' grave. ' bottom of the sea. 

* many. • brag. ' waning " little drums. 

* rumour. '* warriors. " spread. '^ bull, hold of a ship. 
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When they sailed westward . those wight men in 

were,* 
Their hurdis ^ their ankers . hanged they on here ; 
Wight men of the west . neghed * them nerr.* 
And gert them snaper * in the snare . might they no 

ferr,« 
Ffer might they noght flit . bot there most they 

fine,' 
And that they bifore reued* . then nxost they 

tyne.* 



Boy with the blac herd *» . I rede '' that thou blin,'^ 
And soon set thee to schriue^* . with sorow of thy 

syn; 
If thou were on England . noght shalt thou win, 
Come thou more on that coste . thy bale ** sail begin : 
There kindels'* thy care . kene men sail thee 

kepe. 
And do thu dye on a day . and domp" in the 
depe. 

Ye broght out of Bretayne . your custom " with care, 
Ye met with the marchandes . and reade them ful 

bare; 
It is gude reason and right . that ye euill *^ misfare, 
When ye wald in England . lere of a new lare.^* 
New lare sail ye lere . sir Edward to lout, 
For when ye stode in youre strenkith . ye war all 
to stout. 

' war. ' bulwarks. ' approached. * nearer. 

• stumble. * farther. ' die. ' carried off. • lose. 

"> An allusion to " Barbenoir," one of the leaders of the enemy's fleet. 
" advise. " cease. " confess. '* woe. 

•* originates. " sink. " tax, tribute. " ill. 

" learu a new lesson. 
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18. 
THE TAKING OF GYNES, January 1352. 

(LAURENCE MINOT.) 

HOW GENTIUi SIR EDWARD WITH HIS GRETE ENGINES 
WAN WITH HIS WIGHT MEN THE CASTLE OP GYNES. 

Guines lies about eight miles south of Calais, which had been 
captured by Edward III., after a twelvemonth's siege, five 
years before the events here described by Minot. As a check 
upon the English in Calais, it was important for the French 
to hold Guines, and equally important, from the English 
point of view, that the French should be turned out. The 
capture of the place seems to have been effected during a 
not very strictly observed truce. One of the English garrison 
of Calais, John of Doncaster — ^whom Froissart mentions as 
" ung hon escurier que on appelmt lehan Doncaster " — ^had been 
taken prisoner, and was confined in the Castle of Guines. 
John of Doncaster, having his eyes about him, noticed that 
fishermen entered or left the town, after the closing of the 
gates at night, by wading across the principal ditch on a 
submerged wall. By this same means he managed to escape, 
and, reaching Calais in safety, there collected thirty of his 
comrades, and determined to surprise the garrison of Guines. 
Reaching the place before dawn, the little party waded un- 
observed in the darkness along the submerged wall, and 
succeeded in scaling the fortifications. Once inside, the 
business was an easy one. Few soldiers were on duty, and 
these, taken by surprise, were knocked on the head before any 
of them could raise an alarm. The remainder of the garrison 
were either in bed, or still engaged in a belated carouse, and 
were in no condition to make an effective resistance. These 
were speedily driven out, unhurt, and the castle was in the 
hands of John of Doncaster and his men, who afterwards sold 
the place to Edward. Saint Omer lies about twenty-one 
miles S.E. of Calais. The garrisons of the two places were 
endlessly at blows. 

Constant reference to a glossary, or to footnotes, is ex- 
tremely irksome, but it is difficult to decide how far one may 
translate without weakening the text. It is curious to note 
how many words employed by Mioot are still to be found in 
the everyday speech of certain parts of Scotland. 
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Were this winter away . wele would I wene 

That summer should shew him . in schawls ^ full shene:^ 

Both the Uly and the leopard ^ . should gether on a 

grene.* 
Mary, have minde of the man . thou wot wham I mene. 
Lady, think what I mene . I mak thee my mone * 
Thou wreke « gude King . Edward on wikked sir 
lohn. 

Of Gynes full gladly . now will I begin, 
We wot well that woning ' . was wikked for to win ; 
Crist, that swelt * on the rode * . for sake of mens sin. 
Hold them in gude hele ^° . that now are therein. 

English men are therein . the castell to kepe ; 

And lohn of France is so wroth . for woe will he 
wepe. 

GentiU lohn of Doncaster . did a full bald dede, 

When he come towards Gines » to ken them their 
crede ; 

He stirt ^^ unto the castell . withouten any stede ; 

Of folk that he fand there . had he no drede, 

Dred in heart had he none . of all he fand there : 
Fain were they to flee . for aU their grete fare.'^ 

A leathern ladder . and a lang line, 
A small boat was thereby . that put them fro pine ; " 
The folk that they fand there . was f aine for to fyne ; i* 
Soon their diner was dight^* . and there would they 
dine, 
There was their purpose . to dine and to dwell. 
For treason of the Frenchmen , that fals were 
and fell,i« 

* thickets. « bright. 

* In those days it was, of coarse, the leopard, and not the lion, that 
figured on the Arms of England. 

* battlefield. ' make my prayer, or supplication. ' avenge. 

' dtrelling. • died. * cross, or rood. " well-being. 

" hastened. " brag. " trouble. ^' come to terms. 

" ready. " fierce. 
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Say now, sir lohn of France . how shalt thou fare ? 

That both Calays and Gynes . has kindled thy care ; 

If thou be man of mekil might . lepe upon thy 

mare, 
Take thy gate unto Gynes . and grete them weU 
there. 
There gret^s thy gestes . and wend^s with woe, 
King Edward has wonen . the castell them fro. 

Ye men of Saint Omer . trus ^ ye this tide ^ 

And putt^s out your pauiliounes* . with your mekiU 

pride; 
Send^ efter sir lohn of France . to stand by your 

syde, 
A boar is boion * you to biker ^ . that wele dare habyde,' 
Wele dare he habide . bataile to bede ' 
And of your sir lohn of Fraunce . has he no drede. 

God save sir Edward his right • in ever ilka nede, 
And he that will noght so . evil mot he spede ; 
And len * our sir Edward . his life wele to lede. 
That he may at his ending . have heaven till his mede. 

Amen. 

1 make ready — for departure. • season. ' tents. * ready. 

' fight " hold the field. ' offer. » grant 



19. 

AN ENGLISH KNIGHT OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

(GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 1328-1400.) 

A KNIGHT there was, and that a worthy man. 
That, from the tim6 that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chivalry. 
Truth and honour, freedom and courtesy. 
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Full worthy was he in his lord^s werr6 ; * 

And thereto had he ridden, no man f errfe,^ 

As well in Christendom as Heathenesse, 

And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 

At Alisandre he was when it was won. 

Full ofte-time he had the bord begun 

Aboven all6 nations in Pruce.* 

In Lettow * had he reisfed,* and in Ruce,« 

No Christen man so oft of his degree. 

In Gemade at the siege eke had he be 

Of Algesir ; ' and ridden in Belmarie.* 

At Lieys was he, and at Satalie, 

When they were won : and in the Greats Sea' 

At many a noble army had he be. 

At mortal battles had he been fifteen, 

And f oughten for our faith at Tramisene *" 

In listes thries, and aye slain his foe. 

This ilke " worthy knight had been also 

Some tim^ with the lord of Palatie ** 

Again another heathen in Turkie. 

And evermore he had a soverain prise." 

And, though that he was worthy, he was wise, 

And of his port as meek as is a maid. 

He never get no villainy ne said 

In all his life unto no manner wight : 

He was a very perfit gentle knight. 

But for to tellen you of his array : 

His horse was good, but he ne was not gay ; 

Of fustian he wear^d a gipon," 

All besmothered with his habergeon ; 

For he was late y-come from his voyage, 

And went^ for to done his pilgrimage. 

* war. ' farther. ' Prussia. ' Lithuania. 

* travelled. * Russia. ' Algezir. 

* A Moorish kingdom in Africa. • Mediterranean. 
'" Another Moorish kingdom in Africa. '* same. 

" Palatia in Anatolia. " princely reputation. 

>* A short cassock. 
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20. 
THE SONG OF THE BOW. 

(sir a. CONAN DOYLE, 6. 1859.) 

What of the bow? 

The bow was made in England : 
Of true wood, of yew wood, 

The wood of English bows ; 
For men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree, 

And the land where the yew-tree grows. 

What of the cord ? 

The cord was made in England : 
A rough cord, a tough cord, 

A cord that bowmen love ; 
And so we will sing 
Of the hempen string, 

And the land where the cord was wove. 

What of the shaft? 

The shaft was cut in England : 
A long shaft, a strong shaft, 

Barbed and trim and true ; 
So we'll drink all together 
To the grey goose feather, 

And the land where the grey goose flew 

What of the mark ? 

Ah ! seek it not in England : 
A bold mark, an old mark 

Is waiting over-sea ; 
Where the strings harp in chorus. 
And the lion flag is o'er us. 

It is there that our mark shall be. 
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What of the men ? 

The men were bred in England ; 
The bowmen — the yeomen, 

The lads of dell and fell, 
Here's to you — and to you, 
To the hearts that are true, 

And the land where the true hearts dwelL 



21. 

THE BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE, 15th August 1388. 

(old ballad.) 

This is the Scottish version of the ballad, from Sir Walter Scott's 
Minttrelsy of the Scottish Border. National prejudice causes 
many discrepancies between the Scottish and " Chevy Chase," 
the English version. James, Earl of Douglas, raided Northum- 
berland at the head of 3000 men and penetrated to Newcastle, 
where he encountered Earl Percy, and in a skirmish took the 
latter's spear with the pennon attached to it. Douglas swore to 
carry this into Scotland and to plant it on his castle. To pre- 
vent this indignity Percy followed up the retreating Scots, and 
in the night of the I5th August 1388 fell upon their camp at 
Fawdoun Hill near Otterbourne, thirty-two miles from New- 
castle. Throughout the moonlit night the fight raged ; but 
as grey dawn fell on trampled hUl-slopes red with more 
than the bloom of heather, the fortune of battle began to 
favour the Scots. Vexcy himself and his brother Ralph were 
both taken (the former by Lord Montgomery) along with 
many others. The English retired, but a fresh body of 
troops, under the Bishop of Durham, prevented the Scots 
from pushing their victory home. Scott says, in a note, that 
"Hotspur, for his ransom, built the castle of Penoon in 
Ayrshire, belonging to the &mily of Montgomery, now Earls 
of Eglintoun." 

It fell about the Lammas tide. 
When the muir-men win their hay, 

The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
Into England, to drive a prey. 
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He chose the Gordons and the Grsemes, 
With them the Lindesays, light and gay ; 

But the Jardines wald not with him ride. 
And they rue it to this day. 

And he has bum'd the dales of Tyne, 

And part of Bambrough shire ; 
And three good towers on Beidswire fells. 

He left them aU on fire. 

And he march'd up to Newcastle, 

And rode it round about ; 
" O wha's the lord of this castle, 

Or wha's the lady o't ? "— 

But up spake proud Lord Percy, then. 

And O but he spake hie I 
" I am the lord of this castle, 

My wife's the lady gay." 

" If thou'rt the lord of this castle, 

Sae weel it pleases me ! 
For, ere I cross the Border fells. 

The tane of us shall die." — 

He took a lang spear in his hand. 

Shod with the metal free, 
And for to meet the Douglas there. 

He rode right furiousUe. 

But O how pale his lady look'd, 

Frae aff the castle wa', 
When down before the Scottish spear 

She saw proud Percy fa'. 

" Had we twa been upon the green, 
And never an eye to see, 
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I wad hae had you, flesh and fell ; ^ 
But your sword sail gae m' me."— 

" But gae ye up to Otterboume, 

And wait there dayis three ; 
And, if I come not ere three dajris end 

A fause knight ca' ye me." — 

" The Otterbourne's a bonnie bum ; 

'Tis pleasant there to be ; 
But there is nought at Otterbourne, 

To feed my men and me. 

" The deer rins wild on hill and dale. 
The birds fly wild from tree to tree ; 

But there is neither bread nor kale, 
To fend ^ my men and me. 

" Yet I will stay at Otterboume, 

Where you shall welcome be ; 
And, if ye come not at three dayis end, 

A fause lord I'll ca' thee." — 

" Thither will I come," proud Percy said, 
" By the might of Our Ladye 1 "— 

" There will I bide thee," said the Douglas, 
"My troth I plight to thee." 

They lighted high on Otterboume, 

Upon the bent sae brown ; 
They lighted high on Otterboume, 

And threw their paUions down. 

And he that had a bonnie boy, 
Sent out his horse to grass ; 
And he that had not a bonnie boy. 
His ain servant he was. 
I PeU — Hide. Douglas inginuates that Percy was rescued by his 
soldiers. 

' Jfenrf — Support. 
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But up then epake a little page, 

Before the peep of dawn — 
" O waken ye, waken ye, my good lord, 

For Percy's hard at hand." — 

" Ye lie, ye lie, ye liar loud I 

Sae loud I hear ye lie : 
For Percy had not men yestreen 

To dight my men and me. 

" But I have dream'd a dreary dream. 

Beyond the Isle of Sky ; 
I saw a dead man win a fight, 

And I think that man was I." 

He belted on his guid braid sword. 

And to the field he ran ; 
But he forgot the helmet good. 

That should have kept his brain. 

When Percy wi' the Douglas met, 

I wat he was fu' fain I 
They swakked their swords, till sair they swat. 

And the blood ran down like rain. 

But Percy with his good broad sword. 

That could so sharply wound. 
Has wounded Douglas on the brow^, 

Till he fell to the ground. 

Then he call'd on his little foot-page, 

And said — " Run speedilie. 
And fetch my ain dear sister's son. 

Sir Hugh Montgomery. 

" My nephew good," the Douglas said, 

" What recks the death of ane ! 
Last night I dream'd a dreary dream. 

And I ken the day's thy ain. 

" My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep ; 
Take thou the vanguard of the three. 
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And hide me by the braken ^ bush. 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 

" O bury me by the braken bush. 

Beneath the blooming brier. 
Let never living mortal ken. 

That ere a kindly Scot lies here." 

He lifted up that noble lord, 

Wi' the saut tear in his ee ; 
He hid him in the braken bush. 

That his merrie-men might not see. 

The moon was dear, the day drew^ near. 

The spears in flinders flew. 
But mony a gallant Englishman 

Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 

The Gordons good, in English blood. 
They steep'd their hose and shoon ; 

The IJndsays flew like fire about, 
TUl all the fray was done. 

The Percy and Montgomery met, 

That either of other were fain ; 
They swapped sw^ords, and they twa swat. 

And aye the blood ran down between. 

"Now yield thee, yield thee, Percy," he said, 
" Or else I vow I'll lay thee low ! " — 

" To whom nxust I yield," quoth Earl Percy, 
" Now that I see it must be so ? " — 

" Thou shalt not yield to lord nor loun. 

Nor yet shalt thou yield to me ; 
But yield thee to the braken bush, 

That grows upon yon lilye lee ! " — 

" I will not yield to a braken bush. 

Nor yet will I yield to a brier ; 
But I would yield to Earl Douglas, 

Or Sir Hugh the Montgomery, if he were here." 
' Broken— Fem. 




'- O bury me by the braken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier, 
Ijet never living: mortal ken 
That ere a kindly Scot lies here l " 

THE BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 
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As soon as he knew it was Montgomery, 
He struck his sword's point at the gronde ; 

The Montgomery was a courteous knight, 
And quickly took him by the honde. 

This deed was done at the Otterbourne 

About the breaking of the day ; 
Earl Douglas was buried at the braken bush. 

And the Percy led captive away. 



22. 
BOLINGBROKE'S FAREWELL TO ENGLAND, 1398. 

(SHAKESPEARE.) 

Then, England's ground, farewell ; sweet soil, adieu ; 
My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet ! 
Where'er I wander, boast of this I can. 
Though banish'd, yet a truebom Englishman. 

{Richard II., Act i. sc. 3.) 

23. 
KING HENRY V. BEFORE HARFLEUR, 1415. 

(SHAKESPEARE.) 

Harfleur, a small town at the mouth of the Seine, four miles east 
of Havre, was in the fifteenth century a considerable seaport 
and an important maritime fortress. At heavy cost in men's 
lives (2000 being carried off by dysentery alone), Henry V., 
after a five weeks' siege, captured it in September 1415. In 
the troublous times during the next twenty-five years, Harfleur 
changed hands no less than three times. 

Suppose, that you have seen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
With silken streamers the young Phoebus fanning : 
Play with your fancies, and in them behold 
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Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing ; 

Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 

To sounds confused ; behold the threaden sails, 

Borne with the invisible creeping wind, 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furroVd sea. 

Breasting the lofty surge : O, do but think 

You stand upon the rivage, and behold 

A city on the inconstant billows dancing ; 

For so appears this fleet majestical. 

Holding due course to Harfleur. FoUow, follow : 

Grapple your minds to stemage of this navy. 

And leave your England, as dead midnight still, 

Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women. 

Either past, or not arrived to, pith and puissance ; 

For who is he, whose chin is but enriched 

With one appearing hair, that will not follow 

These culled and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 

Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege ; 

Behold the ordnance on their carriages, 

With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 

Suppose, the ambassador from the French comes back ; 

TeUs Harry that the king doth offer him 

Katharine his daughter ; and with her, to dowry. 

Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 

The offer likes not : and the nimble gunner 

With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 

And down goes all before them. 

(King Henry V., Act iii., Prologue.) 

24. 

KING HENRY'S ADDRESS TO HIS MEN 
BEFORE HARFLEUR. 

(SHAKESPEABE.) 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead 1 
In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man 
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As modest stiUness and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage ; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelm it 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To his fuU height ! On, on, you noblest English, 

Whose blood is f et from fathers of war-proof ! 

Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn tiU even fought, 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument : 

Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 

That those whom you called fathers did beget 

you! 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 
And teach them how to war. And you, good 

yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us 

here 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt 

not; 
For there is none of you so mean and base. 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand hke greyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon the start. The game's afoot : 
Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 
Cry " God for Harry, England, and Saint George ! " 

{King Henry V., Act iii. sc. 1.) 
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25. 
HENRY V. BEFORE AGINCOURT, 1415. 

(SHAKBSPEABE.) 

Now entertain conjecture of a time 

When creeping murmur and the poring dark 

Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 

night 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 
That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's w^atch : 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face ; 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night's dull ear ; and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights. 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. 
The coimtry cocks do crow, the clocks do toll. 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul. 
The confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night. 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemnM English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger ; and their gesture sad. 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. O, now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruin'd band. 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent. 
Let him cry " Praise and glory on his head ! " 
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For forth he goes, and visits all his host ; 
Bids them good morrow with a modest smile, 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dretid an army hath enrounded him ; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watchM night, 
But freshly looks, and over-bears attaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 
That every wretch, pining and pale before. 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 
(King Henry V., Act iv., Prologue.) 



26, 
KING HENRY'S PRAYER. 

(SHAKBSPBAEB.) 

God of battles I steel my soldiers' hearts ; 
Possess them not with fear ; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, O Lord, 
O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 

My father made in compassing the crown I 

1 Richard's body have interred new ; 

And on it have beetow'd more contrite tears, 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood : 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay. 
Who twice a day their wither'd hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's soul. More will I do ; 
Though all that I can do, is nothing worth. 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 

(King Hen/ry V., Act iv. sc. 1.) 
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27. 
THE ENGLISH CAMP BEFORE AGINCOURT. 

(SHAKESPEARE.) 

Leaving Harfleur on 8th October 1415, Henry V. set out for 
Calais, where he intended that his army should winter. Near 
the village of Agincourt his march was intercepted by a 
French force, 50,000 strong, under the Constable d'Albret. 
To oppose this formidable army, Henry, weakened by the 
losses before Harfleur, could only muster 14,000 men. But such 
were the spirit and discipline of the English, such the skiU of 
their archers, that three hours saw the French in headlong 
flight, leaving on the field, it is said, no less than 10,000 dead 
and wounded, amongst them the Constable, three Dukes, and 
ninety Barons. The Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and 
several other princes, were taken prisoner. Of the English, 
about 1600 were killed. 

Gloster. Where is the king? 

Bedford. The king himself is rode to view their battle, 

Westmoreland. Of fighting men they have full three- 
score thousand. 

Exeter. There's five to one; besides, they all are 
fresh. 

Salisbury. God's arm strike with us ! 'tis a fearful odds. 
God be wi' you, princes all ; I'll to my charge : 
If we no more meet till we meet in heaven. 
Then, joyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, 
My dear lord Gloucester, and my good lord Exeter, 
And my kind kinsman, warriors all, adieu ! 

Bed. Farewell, good Salisbury ; and good luck go with 
thee! 

Exe. Farewell, kind lord, fight valiantly to-day : 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 
For thou art framed of the firm truth of valour. 

[Exit Salisbury. 

Bed. He is as full of valour, as of kindness ; 
Princely in both. 
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Enter the King. 

West. O, that we now had here 

But one ten thousand of those men in England, 
That do no work to-day ! 

K. Hen. What's he, that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin ; 
If w^e are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live. 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But, if it be a sin to covet honoiir, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
No, 'faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 
God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 
For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more ! 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart ; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse ; 
We would not die in that man's company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
This day is call'd the feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that shall live this day, and see old age. 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 
And say " To-morrow is Saint Crispian " : 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 
And say " These wounds I had on Crispin's day." 
Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot. 
But he'll remember with advantages 
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What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 

Familiar in their mouths as household words, — 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucestra", — 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world. 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he, to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed. 

Shall think themselves accurs'd they were not here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

{King Henry V., Act iv. sc. 3.) 

28. 
THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT, 25th Octobeb 1415. 

(MICHAEL DBAYTON, 1563-1631.) 

"Agincourt" first appeared in 1606, in Poems, Ijfric and Heroic. 
To the average reader, these are the Unes by which Drayton 
is best known, though his sonnet, " Since there's no help, 
come let us kiss and part," was pronounced by Rossetti to be 
" ahnost the best in the language." " Vaward," (line 50 in 
" Agincourt,") = advance guard ; the word is similarly used 
by Shakespeare in King Henry F,, Act iv. sc. S : 

" York, My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward." 

Scott also uses it in Marmion, Canto vi. sec. 33, line 5. 

Fair stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer wiU tarry, 
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But put unto the main : 
At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train. 
Landed King Hany. 



And taking many a fort, 
Fumish'd in warlike sort, 
Marched towards Agincourt 

(In happy hour,) 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French gen'ral lay 

With all his power. 

Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride. 
His ransom to provide 

Unto him sending ; 
Which he neglects the while 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet with an angry smile 

Their fall portending. 

And turning to his men. 
Quoth famous Henry then, 
" Though they be one to ten, 

Be not amazed. 
Yet have we well begun ; 
Battles so bravely won 
Evermore to the sun 

By fame are raised. 

" And for myself," quoth he, 
" This my full rest shall be : 
England ne'er mourn for me. 
Nor more esteem me ; 
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Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth be slain ; 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 



" Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell : 

No less our skill is, 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat. 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopp'd the French lilies." 

The Duke of York so dread, 
The eager vaward led ; 
With the main Henry sped 

Amongst his henchmen ; 
Bxceter had the rear, 
A braver man not there ; 
O Lord, how hot they were 

On the false Frenchmen I 

They now to fight are gone. 
Armour on armour shone. 
Drum now to drum did groan. 

To hear was wonder ; 
That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake ; 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 

Thunder to thunder. 

Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which didst the signal aim 
To our hid forces ! 
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When from a meadow by, 
Like a stonn suddenly, 
The English archery 

Struck the French horses. 



The Spanish yew so strong. 
Arrows a cloth-yard long. 
That like to serpents stung, 

Piercing the weather ; 
None from his death now starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts 

Stuck close together. 

When down their bows they threw 
And forth their bilbos drew, 
And on the French they flew ; 

No man was tardy ; 
Arms were from shoulders sent. 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went — 

Our men were hardy. 

This while our noble King, 
His broadsword brandishing 
Down the French host did ding, 

As to o'erwhelm it ; 
And many a deep wound lent 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 

Bruised his helmet. 

Gloster, that duke so good. 
Next of the royal blood. 
For famous England stood, 
With his brave brother ; 
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Clarence, in steel so bright, 
Though yet a maiden knight, 
Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade, 
Oxford the foe invade, 
And cruel slaughter made 

Still as they ran up ; 
Suffolk his axe did ply 
Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Upon St. Crispin's day 
Fought was this noble fray. 
Which fame did not delay 

To England to carry ; 
O when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen. 
Or England breed again 

Such a King Harry ? 

29. 

THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT BETWEEN THE 

ENGLISHMEN AND FRENCHMEN. 

(fbom "the cbown garland of golden roses" 
edition of 1659.) 

A Council grave our king did hold 
With many a lord and knight. 

That they may truly understand, 
That France did hold his right. 

Unto the king of France therefore 

Ambassadors were sent, 
That he might fully understand 

His mind and his intent. 
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Desiring him in friendly wise 

His lawful right to yield, 
Or else he vowed by dint of sword 

To win the same in field. 

The king of France, with all his lords 

Which heard his message plain. 
Unto our brave ambassadors 

Did answer in disdain. 

And feign'd our king was yet too young, 

And of too tender age ; 
Therefore we weigh not of his wars, 

Nor fear not his courage. 

His knowledge is, in feat of arms. 

As yet but very small ; 
His tender joints more fitter were 

To toss a tennis-ball. 

A tun of tennis-balls therefore, 

In pride and great disdain, 
He sent \into our noble king, 

To recompense his pain. 

Which answer when our king did hear, 

He waxed wroth in heart, 
And said he would such balls provide 

Should make all France to smart. 

An army then our king did raise, 

Which was both good and strong, 
And from Southampton is our king 

With all his navy gone. 

In France he landed safe and sound. 

With all his warlike train. 
Unto the town Harfleur next 

He marched up amain. 

But when he had besieg'd the same. 
Against the fenced walls 
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To batter down their stately tower 
He sent his English balls. 

This done, our noble English king 
March'd up and down the land, 

And not a Frenchman for his life 
Durst once his force withstand : 

Until he canxe to Agincourt, 

Whereas it was his chance 
To find the king in readiness. 

With all his power in France. 

A mighty host he had prepar'd 

Of armed souldiers then, 
Which were no less, by just account. 

Than forty thousand men. 

Which sight did much amaze our king, 

For he and all his host 
Not passing fifteen thousand had 

Accounted with the most. 

The king of France which well did know 

The number of our men, 
In vaunting pride unto our prince 

Did send a herald then 

To understand what he would give 

For ransom of his life. 
When they in field had taken him, 

Amidst their bloody strife. 

And then our king with cheerful heart 

This answer soon did make. 
And said, " Before this comes to pass. 

Some of your hearts shall quake ! 

" And to your proud presumptuous prince 

Declare this thing," quoth he, 
" Mine own heart blood shall pay the price, 

None else he gets of me ! " 
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With that bespoke the Duke of York, 

" O noble king," quoth he, 
" The leading of this battle brave 

Vouchsafe to give to me ! " 

" God a mercy, cousin York," quoth he, 

" I grant thee thy request ; 
Then march thou on courageously, 

And I will lead the rest." 

Then came the bragging Frenchman down, 

With cruel force and might. 
With whom our noble king began 

A hard and cruel fight. 

The archers they discharg'd their shafts 

So thick as hail from sky, 
That many a Frenchman in the field 

That happy day did die. 

The horsemen tumbled on the stakes. 

And so their lives they lost, 
And many a Frenchman there was ta'en 

As prisoners to their cost. 

Ten thousand men that day were slain 

Of enemies in the field, 
And as many prisoners 

That day were f orc'd to yield. 

Thus had our king a happy day. 

And victory over France, 
And brought them quickly under foot 

That late in pride did prance. 

The Lord preserve our noble king. 

And grant to him likewise. 
The upper hand and victory 

Of all his enemies ! 
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30. 

RICHMOND'S PRAYER BEFORE THE BATTLE 
OF BOSWORTH, 22nd August 1485. 

'■■) 



O Thou, whose captain I account myself, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye ; 
Put in their hands thy bruising irons of wrath, 
That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
Th' usurping helmets of our adversaries 1 
Make us thy ministers of chastisement, 
That we may praise thee in thy victory ! 
To thee I do commend my watchful soul. 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes : 
Sleeping and waking, O, defend me still 1 

(Richard HI., Act v. sc. 3.) 

31. 
RICHMOND'S ORATION TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

(SHAKESFEABE.) 

More than I have said, loving countrymen. 
The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell upon : yet remember this, 
God and our good cause fight upon our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints and wrongM souls, 
Like high-rear'd bulwarks, stand before our faces. 
Richard except, those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win than him they follow : 
For what is he they follow ? truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant and a homicide ; 
One rais'd in blood, and one in blood establish'd ; 
One that made means to come by what he hath, 
And slaughter'd those that were the means to help 
him; 
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A base foul stone, made precious by the foil 

Of England's chair, where he is falsely set ; 

One that hath ever been God's enemy. 

Then, if you fight against God's enemy, 

God will, in justice, ward you as His soldiers ; 

If you do sweat to put a tyrant down, 

You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain ; 

If you do fight against your country's foes. 

Your country's fat shall pay your pains the hire ; 

If you do fight in safeguard of your wives. 

Your wives shall welcome home the conquerors ; 

If you do free your children from the sword. 

Your children's children quit it in your age. 

Then, in the name of God and all these rights, 

Advance your standards, draw your willing swords. 

For me, the ransom of my bold attempt 

Shall be this cold corse on the earth's cold face ; 

But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 

The least of you shall share his part thereof. 

Sound drums and trumpets boldly and cheerfully ; 

God and Saint George 1 Richmond and victory ! 

{Richard III., Act v. sc. 3.) 



32. 
AFTER BOSWORTH (Richmond's Address). 

(SHAKESPEARE.) 

FROCliAlM a pardon to the soldiers fled. 
That in submission will return to us : 
And then, as we have ta'en the sacrament, 
We wiU unite the white rose and the red. 
Sm,ile heaven upon this fair conjunction. 
That long hath f rown'd upon their enmity ! 
What traitor hears me, and says not amen ? 
England hath long been mad, and scarr'd herself ; 
The brother blindly shed the brother's blood, 
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The father rashly slaughter'd his own son, 

The son, compell'd, been butcher to the sire : 

All this divided York and Lancaster, 

Divided in their dire division, 

O, now, let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true succeeders of each royal house. 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together I 

And let their heirs (God, if Thy will be so) 

Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced peace, 

With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days I 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 

That would reduce these bloody days again. 

And make poor England weep in streams of blood 1 

Let them not live to taste this land's increase, 

That would with treason wound this fair land's peace ! 

Now civil wounds are stopp'd, peace lives again : 

That she may long live here, God say amen ! 

(Richard III,, Act v. sc. 4.) 

33. 
FLODDEN FIELD, 9th Septembeb 1513. 

(sib WALTER SCOTT, 1771-1832.) 

Nos. S3 to 36. The first is from Marmion, Canto vi., sees. 18-21, 
part of sec. 23, sees. 25-27, sees. 33-34. 

The battle of Flodden was fought on 9th September 1513, 
and, mainly owing to the chivalrous folly of the Scottish king, 
James IV., who refused to take advantage of his chance, or 
of the commanding position he originally held, resulted in a 
victory for the English so overwhelming that, after nearly 
four centuries, its bitter memory yet lives and breathes in the 
Scottish Border, James's ideas of how to " play the game," 
however admirable from the point of view of chivalry, were 
certainly not "war." They were, in effect, about on a par 
with those of our gallant and magnanimous enemies in the 
sixties of last century — the Maoris, who refused to capture 
convoys of provisions and ammunition, on the ground that 
without them our troops could not go on fighting. James, 
also, scorned to take any advantage that to his fantastic 
ideas seemed imfair ; not only did he abandon the position 
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held by his army, but no sooner did he see a part of the 
English force give way under the attack of Lord Huntly, 
than he sprang from his horse, and, commanding his body- 
guard of noblemen and gentlemen to do likewise, led a charge 
on foot into the thick of the fray. The result was as might 
have been expected. It was but a part of the English line 
that had been pierced, and no sooner had the first fury of the 
King's charge expended itself, than his guard was cut ofiF and 
surrounded by Lord Thomas Howard and Sir Edward Stanley, 
with Lord Dacre's horse. There was nothing to be done but 
to die, for James scorned to ask for quarter. The Scots 
formed a ring round their king and fought to the death, 

" Grimly dying, still unconquered, 
With their faces to the foe." 

Truly, "no none failed him.'' 

Remnants of the Scottish army held their position till night 
put an end to hostilities. Surrey was uncertain of the result, 
but when day broke the Scots had disappeared, leaving their 
cumbrous artillery on the field. The Scottish losses amounted 
to something like 10,000 men (out of a total of 30,000 
engaged) ; an unusual proportion were of high rank, the 
remainder chiefly made up of "the gentry, the farmers, and 
landed yeomanry, who disdained to fly when their sovereign 
and his nobles lay stretched in heaps around them." Tytler 
says : " The names of the gentry who fell are too numerous 
for recapitulation, since there were few families of note in 
Scotland which did not lose one relative or another, whilst 
some houses had to weep the death of all. It is from this 
cause that the sensations of sorrow and national lamentation 
occasioned by the defeat were peculiarly poignant and lasting 
— so that to this day few Scotsmen can hear the name of 
Flodden without a shudder of gloomy regret." 

Edinburgh sufiered severely in the great fight. All the 
magistrates, and all men capable of bearing arms, had marched 
with James, and few returned. The Provost of Mr. Aytoun's 
stirring verses must have been a deputy appointed before the 
army marched. The Provost himself — ^probably Sir Alex- 
ander Lauder, who was elected in 1511 — fell at Flodden. 

News of the disaster reached Edinburgh on 10th September, 
and the dismay and confusion at first were great. But the 
deputy magistrates were men, if old men, and confusion did not 
long reign. All women were ordered to " repair to their work, 
and not to be seen upon the street clamorand and cryand " ; 
" women of the better sort " were required to " repair to the 
church and offer up prayers." The male inhabitants were 
marshalled for the defence of the city, and doubtless would 
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have conducted themselves as did those who fell at Flodden. 
But the occasion did not arise. In the battle the English had 
themselves suffered too severely to follow up their victory. 

The little town of Selkirk, then no more than a village of 
a few hundred inhabitants, sent a contingent of seventy men 
to follow the fortunes of their King. Scarce one returned. 
The desolation of the village and the grief of the surviving 
inhabitants are well told in the pathetic verses of " J. B. 
Selkirk " (Mr. James Brown, himself a Selkirk man). 

The authoress of the beautiful and touching " Flowers of 
the Forest," Jean Elliot, daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot of 
Minto in Teviotdale, was born in 1727 at Minto, and spent 
the greater part of her Ufe in Edinburgh. The theme of her 
poem is of course the same as that of the preceding verses, — 
the desolation of Ettriek Forest and of Selkirk caused by the 
fatal battle. The universal mourning may almost be said still 
to live in the hearts of Borderers ; and near the banks of 
Tweed and Ettriek, even within the last fifty years the 
feeling of resentment against " the English " was not dead. 

Next morn the Baron climb'd the tower, 
To view afar the Scottish power, 

Encamp'd on Flodden edge : 
The white paviKons made a show, 
Like remnants of the winter snow. 

Along the dusky ridge. 
Lord Marmion look'd : — at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry 

Amid the shifting lines : 
The Scottish host drawn out appears, 
For, flashing on the hedge of spears. 

The eastern sun-beam shines. 
Their front now deepening, now extending ; 
Their flank inclining, wheeKng, bending. 
Now dravdng back, and now descending. 
The skilful Marmion well could know. 
They watch'd the motions of some foe, 
Who traversed on the plain below. 

Even so it was ; — ^from Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
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Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post, 

And heedful watch'd them as they cross'd 
The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 

They dive into the deep defile ; 

Beneath the cavern'd cliff they fall, 

Beneath the castle's airy wall. 
By rock, by oak, by hawthom-tree, 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing. 
Upon the eastern bank you see. 
Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the sullen Till, 
And rising from the dim- wood glen, 
Standards on standards, men on men. 

In slow succession still, 
And, sweeping o'er the Gothic arch, 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march. 

To gain the opposing hill. 
That morn, to many a trumpet-clang, 
Twisel ! thy rock's deep echo rang ; 
And many a chief of birth and rank. 
Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 
Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 
In spring-tide bloom so lavishly. 
Had then from many an axe its doom, 
To give the marching columns room. 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 
Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow. 
Since England gains the pass the while, 
And struggles through the deep defile ? 
AiVbat checks the fiery soul of James ? 
Why sits that champion of the dames 

Inactive on his steed, 
And sees, between him and his land. 
Between him and Tweed's southern strand, 

His host Lord Surrey lead ? 
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What Vails the vain knight-errant's brand ?- 
— O, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 
O for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skill'd Bruce to rule the fight, 
And cry — " Saint Andrew and our right 1 " 
Another sight had seen that mom. 
From Fate's dark book a leaf been torn. 
And Flodden had been Bannockboume ! — 
The precious hour has pass'd in vain, 
And England''s host has gain'd the plain ; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still 
Around the base of Flodden hiU. 



Ere yet the bands met Marmion's eye, 
Fitz-Eustace shouted loud and high, 
" Hark ! hark ! my lord, an EngUsh drum I 
And see ascending squadrons come 

Between Tweed's river and the hill, 
Foot, horse, and cannon : — hap what hap, 
My basnet to a prentice cap. 

Lord Surrey's o'er the Till ! — 
Yet more ! yet more ! — how far array'd 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, 

And sweep so gallant by I 
With all their banners bravely spread, 

And all their armour flashing high. 
Saint George might waken from the dead. 

To see fair England's standards fly." — 
" Stint in thy prate," quoth Blount, " thou'dst best. 
And listen to our lord's behest." — 
With kindling brow Lord Marmion said, 
" This instant be our band array'd ; 
The river must be quickly cross'd. 
That we may join Lord Surrey's host. 
If fight King James, — as well I trust, 
That fight he will, and fight he must. 
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The Lady Clare behind our lines 
Shall tarry while the battle joins.' 



Hence might they see the full array 

Of either host, for deadly fray ; 

Their marshall'd lines stretch'd east and west. 

And fronted north and south, 
And distant salutation pass'd 

From the loud cannon mouth ; 
Not in the close successive rattle 

That breathes the voice of modem battle, 
But slow and far between. 



" But see ! look up ! — on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent." 

And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp i-idges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far. 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march ; their tread alone 
At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a stifled hum, 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King James did rushing come. — 
Scarce could they hear, or see their foes, 

Until at weapon-point they close. — 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway, and with lance's thrust. 

And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 
As if men fought upon the earth. 
And fiends in upper air ; 
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O ! life and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 
Long look'd the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 



At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew. 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then mark'd they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 
And plumfed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flash'd amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stoop'd, and rose again. 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly : 
And stainless Tunstall's banner white, 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright. 
Still bear them bravely in the fight. 

Although against them come, 
Of gallant Gordons many a one. 
And many a stubborn Highlandman, 
And many a rugged Border clan. 

With Huntly, and with Home, 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Bush'd with bare bosom on the spear. 
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And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied : 
'Twas vain : — But Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile, cheer'd Scotland's fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard's lion fell ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the battle-yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky ! 
A Home ! a Gordon ! was the cry, 
Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced, — ^forced back, — now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale. 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 

It waver'd 'mid the foes. 
• •«••* 

By this, though deep the evening fell, 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell. 
For still the Scots, around their King, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where's now their victor vaward wing, 

Where Huntly, and where Home ? — 
O for a blast of that dread horn. 
On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died ! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain, 
And turn the doubtful day again, 

While yet on Flodden side. 
Afar, the Royal Standard flies. 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 

Our Caledonian pride I 
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But as they left the dark'ning heath, 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys hail'd, 
In headlong charge their horse assail'd ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their King. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go. 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood. 
Each stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight : 
Link'd in the serried phalanx tight. 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; 
TUl utter darkness closed her wing 
O'er their thin host and wounded King. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shatter'd bands ; 

And from the charge they drew. 
As mountain- waves, from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his f oemen know ; 
Their King, their Lords, their naightiest, low 
They melted from the field, as snow. 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 
Disorder'd, through her currents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale. 
And raise the universal wail. 
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Tradition, legend, tune, and song. 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden's fatal field. 
Where shiver'd was fair Scotland's spear 

And broken was her shield I 



34. 

EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN, 1513. 

(WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNB ATTOUN, 1813-1865.) 

I. 

News of battle ! — news of battle ! 

Hark ! 'tis ringing down the street : 
And the archways and the pavement 

Bear the clang of hurrying feet. 
News of battle ? Who hath brought it ? 

News of triumph ? Who should bring 
Tidings from our noble army, 

Greetings from our gallant King ? 
All last night we watched the beacona 

Blazing on the hills afar, 
Each one bearing, as it kindled, 

Message of the opened war. 
All night long the northern streamers 

Shot across the trembling sky : 
Fearful lights, that never beckon 

Save when kings or heroes die. 

News of battle ! Who hath brought it ? 

All are thronging to the gate ; 
" Warder — warder ! open quickly ! 

Man — is this a time to wait ? " 
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And the heavy gates are opened : 

Then a murmur long and loud, 
And a cry of fear and wonder 

Bursts from out the bending crowd. 
For they see in battered harness 

Only one hard-stricken man, 
And his weary steed is wounded, 

And his cheek is pale and wan. 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 

In his weak and drooping hand — 
God 1 can that be Randolph Murray, 

Captain of the city band ? 



in. 

Bound him crush the people, crying, 

" Tell us all— oh, tell us true ! 
Where are they who went to battle, 

Randolph Murray, sworn to you ? 
Where are they, our brothers — children ? 

Have they met the English foe ? 
Why art thou alone, unf oUowed ? 

Is it weal, or is it woe ? " 
Like a corpse the grisly warrior 

Looks from out his helm of steel ; 
But no word he speaks in answer. 

Only with his armfed heel 
Chides his weary steed, and onward 

Up the city streets they ride ; 
Fathers, sisters, mothers, children. 

Shrieking, praying by his side. 
" By the God that made thee, Randolph ! 

Tell us what mischance hath come ; " 
Then he lifts his riven banner. 

And the asker's voice is dumb. 




" J^'or they see in battered harness 
Only one hard-airlcken nian ; 
And his weary sLjed is wounded, 
Ana ma ^heek is pals nnd wan." 

EDINBURGH AFTER ELODDEN. 
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IV. 

The elders of the city- 
Have met within their hall — 
The men whom good King James had charged 

To watch the tower and waU. 
" Tour hands are weak with age," he said, 

" Your hearts are stout and true ; 
So bide ye in the Maiden Town, 

While others fight for you. 
My trumpet from the Border-side 

Shall send a blast so clear, 
That all who wait within the gate 

That stirring sound may hear. 
Or, if it be the wiU of heaven 

That back I never come, 
And if, instead of Scottish shouts, 

Ye hear the English drum, — 
Then let the warning bells ring out. 

Then gird you to the fray, 
Then man the walls like burghers stout, 

And fight while fight you may. 
'Twere better that in fiery flame 

The roofs should thunder down, 
Than that the foot of foreign foe 

Should trample in the town 1 " 

V. 
Then in came Randolph Murray, — 

His step was slow and weak, 
And, as he doffed his dinted helm, 

The tears ran down his cheek : 
They fell upon his corslet, 

And on his mailM hand. 
As he gazed around him wistfully, 

Leaning sorely on his brand. 
And none who then beheld him 

But straight were smote with fear. 
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For a bolder and a sterner man 
Had never couched a spear. 

They knew so sad a messenger 
Some ghastly news must bring : 

And all of them were fathers, 

And their sons were with the King. 



And up then rose the Provost — 

A brave old man was he, 
Of ancient name, and knightly fame, 

And chivalrous degree. 
He ruled our city Hke a Lord 

"Who brooked no equal here, 
And ever for the townsmen's rights 

Stood up 'gainst prince and peer. 
And he had seen the Scottish host 

March from the Borough-muir, 
With music-storm and clamorous shout, 
And all the din that thunders out 

When youth's of victory sure. 
But yet a dearer thought had he, 

For, with a father's pride, 
He saw his last remaining son 

Go forth by Randolph's side. 
With casque on head and spur on heel, 

All keen to do and dare ; 
And proudly did that gallant boy 

Dunedin's banner bear. 
O woeful now was the old man's look 

And he spake right heavily — 
*' Now, Randolph, tell thy tidings. 

However sharp they be ! 
Woe is written on thy visage. 

Death is looking from thy face : 
Speak, though it be of overthrow — 

It cannot be disgrace I " 
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VII. 

Right bitter was the agony 

That wrung that soldier proud : 
Thrice did he strive to answer, 

And thrice he groaned aloud. 
Then he gave the riven banner 

To the old man's shaking hand, 
Saying — " That is all I bring ye 

Prom the bravest of the land ! 
Ah 1 ye may look upon it — 

It was guarded well and long. 
By your brothers and your children, 

By the valiant and the strong. 
One by one they fell around it, 

As the archers laid them low, 
Grimly dying, still unconquered, 

With their faces to the foe. 
Ay ! ye well may look upon it — 

There is more than honour there. 
Else, be sure, I had not brought it 

From the field of dark despair. 
Never yet was royal banner 

Steeped in such a costly dye ; 
It hath lain upon a bosom 

Where no other shroud shall lie. 
Sirs ! I charge you, keep it holy 

Keep it as a sacred thing, 
For the stain ye see upon it 

Was the life-blood of your King 1" 



Vm. 

Woe, and woe, and lamentation I 
What a piteous cry was there I 

Widow^s, maidens, mothers, children, 
Shrieking, sobbing in despair ! 
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Through the streets the death- word rushes, 

Spreading terror, sweeping on — 
" Jesu Christ ! our King has fallen — 

O great God, King James is gone ! 
Holy Mother Mary, shield us. 

Thou who erst didst lose thy Son I 
O the blackest day for Scotland 

That she ever knew before ! 
O our King — the good, the noble, 

Shall we see him never more ? 
Woe to us, and woe to Scotland ! 

O our sons, our sons and men ! 
Surely some have 'scaped the Southron, 

Surely some will come again ! " 
Till the oak that fell last winter 

Shall uprear its shattered stem — 
Wives and mothers of Dunedin — 

Ye may look in vain for them I 



rx. 

But within the Council Chamber 

All was silent as the grave, 
Whilst the tempest of their sorrow 

Shook the bosoms of the brave. 
WeU indeed might they be shaken 

With the weight of such a blow : 
He was gone — their prince, their idol, 

Whom they loved and worshipped so ! 
Like a knell of death and judgment 

Rung from heaven by angel hand, 
Fell the words of desolation 

On the elders of the land. 
Hoary heads were bowed and trembling, 

Withered hands were clasped and wrung ; 
God had left the old and feeble, 

He had ta'en away the young. 
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Then the Provost he uprose, 

And his lip was ashen white, 
But a ilush was on his brow, 

And his eye was full of light. 
" Thou hast spoken, Randolph Murray, 

Like a soldier stout and true ; 
Thou hast done a deed of daring 

Had been perilled but by few. 
For thou hast not shamed to face us, 

Nor to speak thy ghastly tale. 
Standing — thou, a knight and captain — 

Here, alive within thy mail ! 
Now, as my God shall judge me, 

I hold it braver done, 
Than hadst thou tarried in thy place, 

And died above my son ! 
Thou needst not tell it : he is dead. 

God help us all this day ! 
But speak — how fought the citizens 

Within the furious fray ? 
For, by the might of Mary, 

'Twere something still to tell 
That no Scottish foot went backward 

When the Royal Lion fell J " 



XI. 

" No one failed him ! He is keeping 

Royal state and semblance still ; 
Knight and noble lie around him. 

Cold on Flodden's fatal hill. 
Of the brave and gallant-hearted. 

Whom ye sent with prayers away, 
Not a single man departed 

From his monarch yesterday. 
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Had you seen them, O my masters I 

When the night began to fall, 
And the English spearmen gathered 

Round a grim and ghastly wall ! 
As the wolves in winter circle 

Round the leaguer on the heath, 
So the greedy foe glared upward. 

Panting still for blood and death. 
But a rampart rose before them, 

Which the boldest dared not scale ; 
Every stone a Scottish body. 

Every step a corpse in mail ! 
And behind it lay our monarch 

Clenching still his shivered sword : 
By his side Montrose and Athole, 

At his feet a southern lord. 
All so thick they lay together, 

When the stars lit up the sky, 
That I knew not who were stricken. 

Or who yet remained to die. 
Few there were when Surrey halted, 

And his wearied host withdrew ; 
None but dying men around m,e. 

When the English trumpet blew. 
Then I stooped, and took the banner, 

As ye see it, from his breast. 
And I closed our hero's eyelids, 

And I left him to his rest. 
In the mountains growled the thunder, 

As I leaped the woeful wall. 
And the heavy clouds were settling 

Over Flodden, like a pall." 

XII. 

So he ended. And the others 
Cared not any answer then ; 

Sitting silent, dumb with sorrow. 
Sitting anguish-struck, like men 
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Who have seen the roaring torrent 

Sweep their happy homes away, 
And yet linger by the margin. 

Staring wildly on the spray. 
But, without, the maddening tumult 

Waxes ever more and more, 
And the crowd of wailing women 

Gather round the Council door. 
Every dusky spire is ringing 

With a dull and hoUow knell, 
And the Miserere's singing 

To the tolling of the bell. 
Through the streets the burghers hurry, 

Spreading terror as they go ; 
And the rampart's thronged with watchers 

For the coming of the foe. 
From each mountain-top a pillar 

Streams into the torpid air, 
Bearing token from the Border 

That the English host is there. 
All without is flight and terror. 

All w^ithin is woe and fear — 
God protect thee, Maiden City, 

For thy latest hour is near ! 

XIII. 

No ! not yet, thou high Dunedin ! 

Shalt thou totter to thy fall ; 
Though thy bravest and thy strongest 

Are not there to man the waU. 
No, not yet ! the ancient spirit 

Of our fathers hath not gone ; 
Take it to thee as a buckler 

Better far than steel or stone. 
Oh, remember those who perished 

For thy birthright at the time 
When to be a Scot was treason. 

And to side with Wallace, crime f 
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Have they not a voice among us, 

Whilst their hallowed dust is here ? 
Hear ye not a summons sounding 

From each buried warrior's bier ? 
Up ! — ^they say — and keep the freedom 

Which we won you long ago ; 
tJp ! and keep our graves unsullied 

From the insults of the foe ! 
Up ! and if ye cannot save them, 

Come to us in blood and fire : 
Midst the crash of falling turrets, 

Let the last of Scots expire ! 

xrv. 

StUl the beUs are tolling fiercely. 

And the cry comes louder in ; 
Mothers wailing for their children, 

Sisters for their slaughtered kin. 
All is terror and disorder ; 

Till the Provost rises up, 
Cahn, as though he had not tasted 

Of the feU and bitter cup. 
All so stately from his sorrow, 

Rose the old undaunted Chief, 
That you had not deemed, to see him, 

His was more than common grief. 
" Rouse ye, Sirs I " he said ; " we may not 

Longer mourn for what is done : 
If our King be taken from us, 

We are left to guard his son. 
We have sworn to keep the city 

From the foe, whate'er they be, 
And the oath that we have taken 

Never shall be broke by me. 
Death is nearer to us, brethren. 

Than it seemed to those who died, 
Fighting yesterday at Flodden, 

By their lord and master's side. 
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Let us meet it then in patience, 

Not in terror or in fear ; 
Though our hearts are bleeding yonder, 

Let our souls be steadfast here. 
Up, and rouse ye ! Time is fleeting, 

And we yet have much to do ; 
Up ! and haste ye through the city, 

Stir the burghers stout and true I 
Gather all our scattered people. 

Fling the banner out once more, — 
Randolph Murray I do thou bear it. 

As it erst was borne before : 
Never Scottish heart will leave it, 

When they see their monarch's gore I 

XV. 

" Let them cease that dismal knelling I 

It is time enough to ring, 
When the fortress-strength of Scotland 

Stoops to ruin like its King. 
Let the bells be kept for warning, 

Not for terror or alarm ; 
When they next are heard to thunder, 

Let each man and stripling arm. 
Bid the women leave their waUing — 

Do they think that woeful strain. 
From the bloody heaps of Flodden 

Can redeem their dearest slain ? 
Bid them cease, — or rather hasten 

To the churches, every one ; 
There to pray to Mary Mother, 

And to her anointed Son, 
That the thunderbolt above ua 

May not fall in ruin yet ; 
That in fire, and blood, and rapine ' 

Scotland's glory may not set. 
Let them pray, — ^f or never women 

Stood in need of such a prayer ! 
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England's yeomen shall not find them 

Clinging to the altars there. 
No ! if we are doomed to perish, 

Man and maiden, let us fall ; 
And a common gulf of ruin 

Open wide to whelm us aU ! 
Never shall the ruthless spoiler 

Lay his hot insulting hand 
On the sisters of our heroes, 

Whilst we bear a torch or brand ! 
Up ! and rouse ye, then, my brothers, — 

But when next ye hear the bell 
Sounding forth the sullen summons 

That may be our funeral knell. 
Once more let us meet together, 

Once more see each other's face ; 
Then, like men that need not tremble, 

Go to our appointed place. 
God, our Father, will not fail us 

In that last tremendous hour, — 
If aU other bulwarks crumble. 

He will be our strength and tower : 
Though the ramparts rock beneath us. 

And the walls go crashing down. 
Though the roar of conflagration 

Bellow o'er the sinking town ; 
There is yet one place of shelter. 

Where the foeman cannot come. 
Where the summons never sounded 

Of the trumpet or the drum. 
There again we'll meet our children. 

Who, on Flodden's trampled sod. 
For their king and for their country 

Rendered up their souls to God. 
There shall we find rest and refuge, 

With our dear departed brave ; 
And the ashes of the city 

Be our universal grave I " 
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35. 

SELKIRK AFTER FLODDEN. 
A WIDOW'S DIRGE, Ocktobeb 1513. 

(j. B. SELKIRK, 1832-1904.) 

It's but a month the mom 
Sin' a was peace and plenty ; 
Oor hairst ^ was halflins shorn, 
Eident ^ men, and lasses denty.' 
But noo it's a' distress — 
Never mair a merry meetin' ; 
For half the bairns are faitherlesa, 
And a' the women greetin*. 
OFlodden Field! 

Miles and miles round Selkirk toun, 
Where forest flow'rs are fairest, 
Ilka lassie's stricken doun, 
Wi' the fate that fa's the sairest. 
A' the lads they used to meet 
By Ettrick braes or Yarrow 
Lyin' thranunelt * head and feet ' 
In Brankstone's deadly barrow I 
OFlodden Field! 

Frae every cleuch and clan 
The best o' the braid Border 
Rose like a single man 
To meet the royal order. 
Oor Burgh toun itsel' 
Sent its seventy doun the glen ; 
Ask Fletcher ^ how they fell, 
Bravely f echting, ane to ten ! 
O Flodden Field ! 

• harvest. ' diligent. ' dainty. * mixed, twisted. 

' The name of the man who brought an English flag back to Selkirk 
from Flodden. Four brothers of that name are said to have perished 
iu the battle. 
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Bound about their gallant King, 
For countrie and for croon, 
Stude the dauntless Border ring. 
Till the last was hackit doun. 
I blame na what has been — 
They znaun fa' that canna flee — 
But oh, to see what I hae seen. 
To see what now I see ! 
O Flodden Field ! 



The souters a' fu croose,* 
O'er their leather and their lingle, 
Wr their shoon in ilka hoose. 
Sat contentit round the ingle. 
Noo there's naething left but dool,* — 
Never mair their w^ark will cheer them ; 
In Flodden's bluidy pool 
They'll naether wait nor wear them 1 
O Flodden Field ! 



Whar the weavers used to meet, 
In ilka bieldy ' corner, 
Noo there's nane in a' the street. 
Savin' here and there a mourner, 
Walkin' lanely as a wi'aith. 
Or if she meet anither. 
Just a word below their braith, 
O' some slauchtered son or brither ! 
O Flodden Field 1 



There stands the gudeman's loom 
That used tae gang sae cheerie, 
Untentit noo, and toom,* 
Makin' a' the hoose sae eerie, 

* brisk. ' sorrow. ' sheltered. * empty. 
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Till the sicht I canna dree ; 
For the shuttles lyin' dumb 
Speak the loudlier to me 
O' him that wunna come. 
O Flodden Field 1 



Sae at nicht I cover't o'er, 
Just to haud it frae my e'en, 
But I haena yet the pow'r 
To forget what it has been ; 
And I listen through the hoose 
For the chappin' ^ o' the lay,* 
Till the scrapin' o' a moose * 
Taks my very breath away 
O Flodden Field I 

Then I turn to sister Jean, 
And my airms aboot her twine, 
And I kiss her sleepless e'en, 
For her heart's as sair as mine, — 
A heart ance fu' o' fun, 
And hands that ne'er were idle, 
Wi' a' her cleedin' * spun 
Against her Jamie's bridal. 
O Flodden Field ! 

Noo we've naether hands nor hairt- 
In oor grief the wark's forgotten, 
Tho' it's wantit every airt, 
And the craps are lyin' rotten. 
War's awesome blast's gane by. 
And left a land forlorn ; 
In daith's dool hairst they lie, 
The shearers an' the shorn. 
O Flodden Field ! 

'* knocking. ' part of a weaver's loom. 

' ° mouse. * trousseau. 
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Wi' winter creepin' near us, 
When the nichts are drear an' lang, 
Nane to help us, nane to hear us, 
On the weary gate we gang 1 
Lord o' the quick an' deid. 
Sin' oor ain we canna see, 
In mercy mak gude speed. 
And bring us whar they be. 

Far, far f rae Flodden Field I 



36. 

THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 

(jean emjot, 1727-1805.) 

I've heard them lilting,^ at the ewe-milking, 

Lasses a' lilting, before dawn of day ; 
But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning ; * 

The flowers of the forest are a' wede * awae. 

Atbughts, in the morning, nae blythe lads are scorning ; * 

Lasses are lonely, and dowie,* and wae ; 
Nae dafiing, nae gabbing,' but sighing and sabbing ; 

Ilk ane lifts her legUn,' and hies her awae. 

In har'st,* at the shearing,® nae youths now are jeering ; 

Bandsters "• are runkled,** and lyart '^ or grey ; 
At fair, or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fleeching ; *' 

The flowers of the forest are a' wede awae. 

At e'en, in the gloaming, nae younkers are roaming 
'Bout stacks with the lasses at bogle to play ; 

' singing cheerfully. ' the green sward where cows are milked. 

' weeded out, withered. * rallying. ' dreary, sad. 

• joking and chatting. ' milk-pail. ' harvest. 

• reaping, "" sheaf-binders. " wrinkled. 
" inclined to grey, " coaxing. 
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But ilk maid sits dreary, lamenting her deary — 
The flowers of the forest are weded awae. 

Dool and wae for the order, sent our lads to the Border \ 
The English, for ance, by guile wan the day ; 

The flowers of the forest, that fought aye the foremost 
The prime of our land, are cauld in the clay. 

We'U hear nae mair lilting, at the ewe-milking ; 

Women and bairns are heartless and wae : 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning — 

The flowers of the forest are a' wede awae. 



37. 

JOHNIE ARMSTRANG, 1529. 

(old ballad.) 

Of all the Border Reivers, the Armstrong clan was probably the 
most lawless, and the hero of this ballad the boldest and most 
formidable of a formidable clan. The Armstrongs inhabited 
Liddesdale, and part of the "Debateable Land," a district 
claimed by both Scotland and England, but ruled by neither. 
The remains of .Fohnie Armstrang's tower of Gilnockie stand 
a few miles from Langholm. In Pitscottie's History it is 
recorded that Armstrang, when he found it hopeless to beg 
his life from James V., said defiantly to that monarch : " It 
is folly to seek grace at a graceless face, but had I known 
this, I should have lived upon the Borders in despite of King 
Harry and you both ; for I know King Harry would down- 
weigh my best horse with gold, to know that I were con- 
demned to die this day." To the grief of the country-side 
Johnie and his six and thirty men were hanged on growing 
trees near the Langholm road, about ten miles from Hawick, 
and the belief prevailed that so unjust was the sentence that 
the very trees withered and died. 

Sum speikis of lords, some speikis of laird 
And sick lyke men of hie degrie ; 

Of a gentleman I sing a sang. 

Sum tyme called Laird of Gilnockie. 
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The King he wrytes a luving letter, 

With his ain hand sae tenderly, 
And he hath sent it to Johnie Armstrang, 

To cum and speik with him speedily. 

The Ehots and Armstrangs did convene ; 

They were a gallant cumpanie — 
" We'll ride and meit our lawful King, 

And bring him safe to Gilnockie. 

" Make kinnen * and capon ready, then, 

And venison in great plentie ; 
We'll wellcum here otir royal King ; 

I hope he'll dine at Gilnockie ! " — 

They ran their horse on the Langholme howm, 
And brak their spears wi' mickle main ; 

The ladies lukit frae their loft windows — 
" God bring our men weel hame agen ! " 

When Johnie cam before the King, 

Wi' a' his men sae brave to see, 
The King he movit his bonnet to him ; 

He ween'd he was a King as weel as he. 

" May I find grace, my sovereign liege, 
Grace for my loyal men and me ? 

For my name it is Johnie Armstrang, 

And a subject of yours, my Uege," said he. 

" Away, away, thou traitor Strang ! 

Out o' my sight soon mayst thou be I 
I grantit never a traitor's life. 

And now I'll not begin wi' thee." — 

Grant me my hf e, my liege, my King I 
And a bonny gift I'll gie to thee^ 
Full f our-and-twenty milk-white steids, 
Were a' f oal'd in ae yeir to me. 

' rabbits. 
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" I'll gie thee a' these milk-white steids, 

That prance and nicker at a speir ; 
And as mickle gude Inghsh gilt * 

As four o' their braid backs dow ^ bear." — 

" Away, away, thou traitor strang ! 

Out o' my sight soon mayst thou be 1 
I grantit never a traitor's life, 

And now I'll not begin wi' thee." — 

" Grant me my life, my liege, my King ! 

And a bonny gift I'll gie to thee — 
Gude f our-and-twenty ganging ' mills, 

That gang thro' a' the yeir to me. 

" These four-and-twenty mills complete 
Sail gang for thee thro' a' the yeir ; 

And as mickle of gude reid wheit 
As a' thair happers dow to bear." — 

" Away, away, thou traitor strang ! 

Out o' my sight soon mayst thou be ! 
I grantit never a traitor's life, 

And now I'U not begin wi' thee." — 

" Grant me my life, my liege, my King ! 

And a great great gift I'll gie to thee — 
Bauld four-and-twenty sisters' sons, 

SaU for thee fecht, tho' a' should flee I " — 

" Away, away, thou traitor strang ! 

Out o' my sight soon mayst thou be I 
I grantit never a traitor's hfe. 

And now I'll not begin wi' thee." — 

" Grant me my life, my liege, my King ! 

And a brave gift I'll gie to thee — 
All between heir and Newcastle town 

Sail pay their yeirly rent to thee." — 
1 gold. ' are able to. ' going. 
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" Away, away, thou traitor strang ! 

Out o' my sight soon mayst thou be ! 
I grantit never a traitor's life, 

And now I'll not begin wi' thee." — 

" Ye lied, ye lied, now. King," he says, 
" Altho' a King and Prince ye be ! 

For I've luved naething in my life, 
I weel dare say it, but honesty — 

" Save a fat horse, and a fair woman, 

Twa bonny dogs to kill a deir ; 
But England suld have found me meal and mault, 

Gif I had lived this hundred yeir ! 

" She suld have found me meal and mault, 
And beef and mutton in a' plentie ; 

But never a Scots wyf e could have said, 
That e'er I skaith'd her a puir flee. 

" To seik bet water beneith cauld ice, 

Surely it is a greit foUe — 
I have asked grace at a graceless face, 

But there is nane for my men and me ! 

" But had I kenn'd ere I cam f rae hame, 
How thou unkind wadst been to me ! 

I wad have keepit the Border side. 
In spite of all thy force and thee. 

" Wist England's Bang that I was ta'en, 

O gin a blythe man he wad be I 
For anes I slew his sister's son, 

And on his breist bane brak a trie." — 

John wore a girdle about his middle, 
Imbroider'd ower wi' burning gold, 

Bespangled wi' the same metal, 
Maist beautiful was to behold. 
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There hang nine targats ^ at Johnie's hat, 
And ilk ane worth three hundred pound — 

" What wants that knave that a King suld have, 
But the sword of honour and the crown ? 

" O where got thou these targats, Johnie, 
That bhnk sae brawly * abune thy brie ? " — 

" I gat them in the field f echting, 
Where, cruel King, thou durst not be. 

" Had I my horse, and harness gude, 

And riding as I wont to be. 
It suld have been tauld this hundred yeir, 

The meeting of my King and me ! 

" God be with thee, Kirsty, my brother, 
Lang live thou Laird of Mangertoun ! 

Lang mayst thou live on the Border syde. 
Ere thou see thy brother ride up and down I 

" And God be with thee, Kirsty, my son. 
Where thou sits on thy nurse's knee ! 

But an thou live this hundred yeir, 
Thy father's better thou'lt never be. 

" Farewell ! my bonny Gilnock hall, 
Where on Bsk side thou standest stout ! 

Gif I had lived but seven yeirs mair, 
I wad hae gilt thee round about." 

John murder'd was at Carlingrigg, 

And all his gallant companie ; 
But Scotland's heart was ne'er sae wae, 

To see sae mony brave men die — 

Because they saved their country deir 
Frae EngUshmen I Nane were sae bauld, 

Whyle Johnie lived on the Border syde, 
Nane of them durst cum neir his hauld. 

' tassels. * glance no bravely. 
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38. 
SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT, 1583. 

(HBNKT WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 1807-1882.) 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert (born 1539) was the son of Otto Gilbert 
of Greenway, in the county of Devon. Educated at Eton 
and Oxford, he was, contrary to his own desire, destined for 
the Law. An introduction at Court, however, through the 
influence of an aunt of Sir Walter Raleigh (Gilbert's half- 
brother on the mother's side), opened a more congenial field 
to him, and he found himself speedily in the midst of enter- 
prises more active than the law could have provided. A 
commission in the army in Ireland fell to his lot, and for his 
services in that country he was, in 1570, knighted, and later 
was made Governor of Munster. Afterwards he was for five 
years in command of English troops in the Netherlands. On 
his return to England, he drew great attention to himself 
by a remarkable essay on the possibility of a North-West 
Passage to the Indies, the subject which for so many hundred 
years has exercised men's minds. Having obtained a royal 
patent " to discover and occupy remote heathen lands not 
actually possessed of any Christian prince or people," Gilbert 
led more than one expedition across the Atlantic; and in 
1583, in command of five vessels, he sighted the coast of 
Newfoundland, of which he took formal possession in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth. Various losses on those inhospit- 
able shores having left him in command of but two ships 
— the Squirrel (of ten tons) and the Golden Hind — ^he 
started on the homeward voyage. Constant gales and thick 
weather pursued the battered remains of his squadron, and 
the last that is known of Sir Humphrey Gilbert is contained 
in the report of Captain Hayes of the Golden Hind. " On 
9th September the frigate was near cast away, yet at that 
time recovered ; and giving forth signs of joy, the general, 
sitting abaft with a book in his hand, cried out unto us on 
the HiTid ; " We are as near to heaven by sea as by land." 
The same Monday night the frigate's lights went suddenly 
out, and it was devoured and swallowed up by the sea," 

SotTTHWAED with fleet of ice 

Sailed the corsair Death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast. 

And the east wind was his breath. 
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His lordly ships of ice 

Glistened in the sun ; 
On each side, like pennons wide, 

Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 

Dripped with silver rain 
But where he passed there were cast 

Leaden shadows o'er the main. 

Eastward from Campobello 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 
Three days or more seaward he bore, 

Then, alas ! the land-wind failed. 

Alas I the land-wind failed, 

And ice-cold grew the night ; 
And never more, on sea or shore, 

Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 

He sat upon the deck, 

The book was in his hand ; 
" Do not fear ! Heaven is as near," 

He said, " by water as by land 1 " 

In the first watch of the night. 

Without a signal's sound. 
Out of the sea, mysteriously. 

The fleet of death rose all around. 

The moon and the evening star 

Were hanging in the shrouds ; 
Every mast, as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize, 

At midnight black and cold I 
As of a rock was the shock ; 

Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 
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Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace, 

With mist and rain, to the Spanish Main 
Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southward, for ever southward, 
They drift through dark and day ; 

And like a dream, in the Gulf Stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 



39. 

MARY AMBRBE, 1584. 

(anonymous.) 

The incident here recorded is traditionally said to have taken 
place during the siege of Ghent, in Flanders, in 1584; but 
there is no historical authority for the legend. The ballad 
was at one time very popular. 

When captains courageous, whom death could not daunt. 
Did march to the siege of the city of Gaunt, 
They muster'd their soldiers by two and by three. 
And the foremost in battle was Mary Ambree. 

When the brave serjeant-major was slain in her sight. 
Who was her true lover, her joy and delight, 
Because he was slain most treacherouslie. 
Then vowed to revenge him Mary Ambree. 

She clothed herself from the top to the toe 
In buff of the bravest, most seemly to show ; 
A fair shirt of mail then slippM on she : 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

A helmet of proof she straight did provide, 
A strong arming sword she girt by her side ; 
On her hand a goodly fair gauntlet put she : 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 
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Then took she her sword and her target in hand, 
Bidding all such, as would, to be of her band ; 
To wait on her person came thousand and three : 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

" My soldiers," she saith, " so valiant and bold, 
Now follow your captain, whom you do behold ; 
Still foremost in battle myself will I be : " 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

Then cried out her soldiers, and loud they did say, 
" So well thou becomest this gallant array, 
Thy heart and thy weapons so well do agree, 
No maiden was ever like Mary Ambree." 

She cheered her soldiers, that foughten for life, 
With ancient and standard, with drum and with fife. 
With brave clanging trumpets, that sounded so free ; 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

" Before I will see the worst of you all 
To come into danger of death or of thrall. 
This hand and this life I will venture so free : " 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

She led up her soldiers in battle array, 

'Gainst three times their number by break of the day ; 

Seven hours in skirmish continued she ; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

She fillM the skies with the smoke of her shot. 
And her enemies' bodies with bullets so hot ; 
For one of her own men a score killed she : 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

And when her false gunner, to spoil her intent. 
Away all her pellets and powder had sent. 
Straight with her keen weapon she slasht him in three : 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 
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Being falsely betrayed for lucre of hire, 
At length she was forced to make a retire ; 
Then her soldiers into a strong castle drew she : 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

Her foes they beset her on every side, 
As thinking close siege she could never abide ; 
To beat down the walls they all did decree : 
But stoutly defied them brave Mary Ambree. 

Then took she her sword and her target in hand, 
And mounting the walls all undaunted did stand, 
There daring their captains to match any three : 
O what a brave captain was Mary Ambree ! 

" Now say, English captain, what \srouldest thou give 
To ransom thyself, which else must not live? 
Come yield thyself quickly, or slain thou must be : " 
Then smilM sweetly brave Mary Ambree. 

" Ye captains courageous, of valour so bold. 
Whom think you before you now you do' behold ? " 
" A knight, sir, of England, and captain so free, 
Who shortly with us a prisoner must be." 

" No captain of England : behold in your sight 
Two breasts in my bosom, and therefore no knight ; 
No knight, sir, of England, nor captain you see. 
But a poor simple maiden called Mary Ambree." 

" But art thou a woman, as thou dost declare. 
Whose valour hath proved so undaunted in war ? 
If England doth yield such brave maidens as thee. 
Full well may they conquer, fair Mary Ambree." 

The Prince of Great Parma heard of her renown. 
Who long had advanced for England's fair crown ; 
He wooed her and sued her his mistress to be. 
And oif ered rich presents to Mary Ambree. 
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But this virtuous maiden despised them all : 
" I'll ne'er sell my honour for purple nor pall ; 
A maiden of England, sir, never wiU be 
The wench of a monarch," quoth Mary Ambree. 

Then to her own country she back did return, 
Still holding the foes of fair England in scorn ; 
Therefore English captains of every degree 
Sing forth the brave valours of Mary Ambree. 



40. 

BRAVE LORD WILLOUGHBY, 1586(?). 

(anontmous.) 

The full title of the broadside of " Brave Lord Willoughby " was as 
follows : " A true relation qf a famous and bloudy Battell fought 
in Flanders hy the noble and valiant Lard Willoughby with 1 500 
English against 40,000 Spaniards, wherein the English obtained 
a notable victory for the glory tutd renown qf our Nation." It is 
not possible to say to what particular fight the ballad refers 
— probably to the battle of Zutphen, where Sir Philip Sidney 
was killed by a Spanish bullet, 2nd October 1586. Lord 
WUloughby died in l601. Turner and Sir John Norris were 
famous soldiers of that period. 

The jBf teenth day of July, 

With glistering spear and shield, 
A famous fight in Flanders 

Was f oughten in the field : 
The most courageous officers 

Were English captains three. 
But the bravest man in battle 

Was brave Lord Willoughby. 

The next was Captain Norris, 

A valiant man was he ; 
The other, Captain Turner, 

From field would never flee. 
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With fifteen hundred fighting men — 
Alas, there were no more — 

They fought with forty thousand men 
Upon the bloody shore. 



" Stand to it, noble pikemen, 

And look you round about ! 
And shoot you right, you bowmen, 

And we will keep them out ! 
You musquet and caliver men. 

Do you prove true to me ; 
I'll be the bravest man in fight ! " 

Says brave Lord Willoughby. 

And then the bloody enemy 

They fiercely did assail, 
And fought it out most furiously, 

Not doubting to prevail : 
The wounded men on both sides fell. 

Most piteous for to see, 
Yet nothing could the courage quell 

Of brave Lord Willoughby. 

For seven hours, to all men's view. 

The fight endurM sore, 
Until our men so feeble grew 

That they could fight no more, 
And then upon dead horses 

Full savourly they ate. 
And drank the puddle water — 

They could no better get. 

When they had fed so freely. 
They kneeled on the ground, 

And praised God devoutly 
For the favour they had found ; 
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And beating up their colours, 

The fight they did renew, 
And turning tow'rds the Spaniard, 

Five thousand more they slew. 



The sharp steel-pointed arrows 

And bullets thick did fly ; 
Then did our valiant soldiers 

Charge on most furiously : 
Which made the Spaniards waver, 

They thought it best to flee ; 
They feared the stout behaviour 

Of brave Lord Willoughby. 

Then quoth the Spanish general, 

" Come let us march away, 
I fear we shall be spoiled all 

If that we longer stay : 
For yonder comes Lord Willoughby 

With courage fierce and fell, 
He will not give one inch of ground 

For all the devils in heU." 

And when the fearful enemy 

Was quickly put to flight. 
Our men pursued courageously 

And caught their forces quite : 
And at last they gave a shout 

Which echoed through the sky ; 
" God and Saint George for England I " 

The conquerors did cry. 

This news was brought to England 
With all the speed might be, 

And soon our gracious Queen was told 
Of this same victory. 
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" O this is brave Lord Willoughby, 
My love that ever won : 

Of aU the Lords of honour 

'Tis he great deeds hath done." 

To the soldiers that were maimed 

And wounded in the fray, 
The Queen allowed a pension 

Of fifteen pence a day : 
And from all costs and charges 

She quit and set them free : 
And this she did all for the sake 

Of brave Lord Willoughby. 

Then courage, noble Englishmen, 

And never be dismayed ! 
If that we be but one to ten 

We will not be afraid 
To fight with foreign enemies, 

And set our nation free. 
And thus I end the bloody bout 

Of brave Lord Willoughby. 



41. 
THE DEATH OF MARY STUART, 1587. 

(ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 1837-1909.) 

The story of the life and death of the ill-starred Mary, Queen of 
ScotSj has provided subject for much controversy during the 
centuries since she met her end. Born at LinUthgow on 
8th December 1542, while her father, James V., lay dying, 
she became a queen before she was a week old. " Round 
her cradle men and women intrigued and lied. . . . Fate lay 
so heavy upon her that no conceivable conduct of hers could 
have steered her safely through the plotting crowns and 
creeds, the rival dissemblers, bigots, hypocrites, and ruffians 
who, with jealousy, and hatred, and desire, on every side 
surrounded her. Joyous by nature, and by virtue of her 
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youth, she was condemned to a life of tears and destined to 
leave a stained and contested honour." * Mary's childhood 
was spent at the French Court, and on 24th April 1558, she — 
a mere child of sixteen — was married to the Dauphin of 
France, a boy two years her senior. Three years later she 
was a widow, and shortly after her widowhood she returned 
to Scotland, there to spend ten troublous years as queen of a 
divided people. In 1565 she was again married to her own 
cousin, Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, son of the Earl of 
Lennox, being the husband provided for her by her advisers. 
No more unsuitable consort for a high-spirited young queen 
could well have been chosen. Darnley was a weak and 
vicious profligate, cruel and treacherous, unfaithful as a 
husband. When he was murdered, on 9th February 1567, 
there was no one to regret him, but the enemies of the 
queen at once accused her of complicity in his murder. Her 
friendship with the Earl of Bothwell, the chief actor in the 
sordid tragedy, provided fuel for the fire of the suspicions of 
those who longed for the young queen's downfall. Her 
marriage with him three months later at once arrayed her 
nobles in arms against her. At Carberry Hill, on 15th June 
1567, an army led by Mary was defeated. She was forced to 
surrender to the Confederated Lords, and was kept a prisoner, 
first in Edinburgh and then in Lochleven Castle. In May 
1568 she escaped from her island prison and her friends 
rallied round her, but a defeat at Langside left nothing for 
her but flight. Through the debateable land she fled, 
crossed the Solway, and threw herself upon the mercy of 
her kinswoman and sister monarch. Queen Elizabeth. But 
Elizabeth had always been jealous of her, and she showed no 
mercy. Prison was thenceforward Mary's dreary fate. From 
Carlisle she was taken to Bolton, from Bolton to Tutbury, 
from Tutbury to Wingfield, to Coventry, to Chatsworth, to 
She£Seld, to Buxton, and to Chartley. During nineteen weary 
years her friends intrigued to gain her freedom, and her 
enemies conspired for her undoing. In 1586 she was tried 
for complicity in a plot against the life of Queen Elizabeth, 
and condemned to death. On Sth February 1587, she was 
beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, to the very end showing 
the same qualities of courageous gallantry of spirit and of 
sympathetic gentleness, that made all men and women who 
knew her best her faithful servants and lovers, and which 
have found for her through the years that have passed since 
the tragedy of her life was ended, friends and lovers who 
regard her death as a martyrdom. 

^ A. Lang, History qf Scotland. 
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The Presence Chamber. 

Shrewsbury, Kent, Paulet, Drurt, Melville, 
and Attendants. 

Kent. The stroke is past of eight. 

Shrewsbury. Not far, my lord. 

Kent. What stays the provost and the sheriff yet 
That went ere this to bring the prisoner forth ? 
What, are her doors locked inwards ? Then perchance 
Our last night's auguries of some close design 
By death contrived of her self-slaughterous hand 
To baffle death by justice, hit but right 
The heart of her bad purpose. 

Shrewsbury. Fear it not : 

See where she comes, a queenlier thing to see 
Than whom such thoughts take hold on. 

Enter Mary Stuart. 



{Her ladies, Mary Beaton and Barbara Mowbray, 
watch her execution from a distance.) 

Barbara. I wist I was not worthy, though my 
child 
It is that her own hands made Christian : but 
I deemed she should have bid you go with her. 
Alas, and would not all we die with her ? 

Mary Beaton. Why, from the gallery here at hand 
your eyes 
May go with her along the hall beneath 
Even to the scaffold : and I fain would hear 
What fain I would not look on. Pray you, then. 
If you may bear to see it as those below. 
Do me that sad good service of your eyes 
For mine to look upon it, and declare 
All that till all be done I will not see ; 
I pray you of your pity. 
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Barbara. Though mine heart 

Break, it shall not for fear forsake the sight 
That may be faithful yet in following her, 
Nor yet for grief refuse your prayer, being fain 
To give your love such bitter comfort, who 
So long have never left her. 

Mary Beaton. Till she die — 

I have ever known I shall not till she die. 
See you yet aught ? If I hear spoken words, 
My heart can better bear these pulses, else 
Unbearable, that rend it, 

Barbara. Yea, I see 

Stand in mid hall the scaffold, black as death, 
And black the block upon it : all around. 
Against the throng a guard of halberdiers : 
And the axe against thd scaffold-rail reclined, 
And two men masked on either hand beyond : 
And hard behind the block a cushion set, 
Black as the chair behind it. 

Mary Beaton. When I saw 

Fallen on a scaffold once a young man's head. 
Such things as these I saw not. Nay, but on : 
I knew not that I spake : and towards your ears 
Indeed I spake not. 

Barbara. All those faces change ; 

She comes more royally than ever yet 
Fell foot of man triumphant on this earth, 
Imperial more than empire made her, bom 
Enthroned as queen sat never. Not a line 
Stirs of her sovereign feature : like a bride 
Brought home she mounts the scaffold ; and her 

eyes 
Sweep regal round the cirque beneath, and rest. 
Subsiding with a smile. She sits, and they. 
The doomsmen earls, beside her ; at her left 
The sheriff, and the clerk at hand on high 
To read the warrant. 

Mary Beaton. None stands there but knows 
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What things therein are writ against her : God 
Knows what therein is writ not. God forgive 
All. 

Barbara. Not a face there breathes of all the 
throng 
But is more moved to hear this read. 
Whose look alone is changed not. 

Mary Beaton. Once I knew 

A face that changed not in as dire an hour 
More than the Queen's face changes. Hath he not 
Ended ? 

Barbara. You cannot hear them speak below 
Come near and hearken ; bid me not repeat 
All. 

Mary Beaton. I beseech you — for I may not come. 

Barbara. Now speaks Lord Shrewsbury but a word 
or twain, 
And brieflier yet she answers, and stands up 
As though to kneel and pray. 

Mary Beaton. I too have prayed — 

God hear at last her prayer not less than mine, 
Which failed not, sure, of hearing. 

Barbara. Now draws nigh 

That heretic priest, and bows himself, and thrice 
Strives, as a man that sleeps in pain, to speak. 
Stammering ; she waves him by, as one whose prayers 
She knows may nought avail her : now she kneels, 
And the earls rebuke her, and she answers not. 
Kneeling. O Christ, whose likeness there engraved 
She strikes against her bosom, hear her ! Now 
That priest lifts up his voice against her prayer, 
Praying : and a voice all round goes up with his : 
But hers is lift up higher than climbs their cry, 
In the great psalms of penitence : and now 
She prays aloud in English ; for the Pope 
Our father, and his church ; and for her son, 
And for the Queen her murderess ; and that Gk»d 
May turn from England yet his wrath away ; 
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And so forgive her enemies ; and implores 
High intercession of the saints with Christ, 
Whom crucified she kisses on His cross, 
And crossing now her breast — Ah, heard you not? 
Even as Thine arms were spread upon the cross. 
So make Thy grace, O Jesu, wide for m,e. 
Receive m,e to Thy mercy so, and so 
Forgive my sins. 

Mary Beaton. So be it, if so God please. 
Is she not risen up yet ? 

Barbara. Yea, but mine eyes 

Darken ; because those deadly twain close masked 
Draw nigh as men that crave forgiveness, which 
Gently she grants : For now, she said, / hope 
You shall end all my troubles. Now meseema 
They would put hand upon her as to help, 
And disarray her raiment : but she smiles — 
Heard you not that ? Can you not hear nor speak, 
Poor heart, for pain ? Truly, she said, my lords, 
I never had such chamher-grooms before 
As these to wait on me. 

Mary Beaton. An end, an end. 

Barbara. Now come those twain upon the scaf- 
fold up 
Whom she preferred before us : and she lays 
Her crucifix down, which now the headsman takes 
Into his cursed hand, but being rebuked 
Puts back for shame that sacred spoil of hers. 
And now they lift her veil up from her head 
Softly, and softly draw the black robe ofP, 
And all in red, as of a funeral flame 
She stands up statelier yet before them, tall 
And clothed as if with sunset : and she takes 
From Blspeth's hands the crimson sleeves, and 

draws 
Their covering on her arms : and now those twain 
Burst out aloud in weeping : and she speaks — 
Weep not; I prom.ised for you. Now she kneels ; 

H 
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And Jane binds round a kerchief on her eyes : 
And smiling last her heavenliest smile on earth, 
She waves a blind hand toward them, with Farewell, 
Farewell, to meet again : and they come down 
And leave her praying aloud, In Thee, O Lord, 
I put my trust : and now, that psalm being through, 
She lays between the block and her soft neck 
Her long white peerless hands up tenderly. 
Which now the headsman draw^s again away, 
But softly too : now stir her Ups again — 
Into Thine hands, O Lord, into Thine hands. 
Lord, I com,m,end my spirit : and now — but now, 
Look you, not I, the last upon her. 

Mary Beaton, Ha ! 

He strikes awry : she stirs not. Nay, but now 
He strikes aright, and ends it. 

Barbara. Hark, a cry. 

Voice below. So perish all found enemies of the 
Queen I 

Another voice. Amen. 

Mary Beaton. I heard that very cry go up 
Far off long since to God, who answers here. 

(Mary Stuart, Act v. sc. 2.) 



42. 
DEARE COUNTREY. 

(EDMUND SPENSEB, 1552-1599.) 

. . . Dbare countrey ! O ! how dearely deare 
Ought thy remembraunce and perpetuall band 
Be to thy foster Childe, that from thy hand 
Did commun breath and nouriture receave. 
How brutish is it not to understand 
How much to her we owe, that all us gave ; 
That gave unto us all what ever good we have. 

{The Faerie Queen, Book II., canto x., Ixix.) 
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43. 

FROM MERCILESSB INVADERS. 

(JOHN STILL, 1542-1607.) 

In the notes to Chappell's National English Airs appears the 
following extract from a letter to Mr. Chappell, written by 
Mr. R. Pearsall, at that time owner of the MS. of " Mercilesse 
Invaders " : " The original MS. came into my possession with 
some family papers, derived from my father's maternal grand- 
father, John Still, who was the great-grandson of John Still, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells in the time of Elizabeth. . . . 
The MS. is headed thus : ' A hymne to be sung by all 
Englande ; — Women, Youthes, Clarkes, and Souldiers. Made 
by J. S.' " Bishop Still wrote also " Jolly Good Ale and 
Old," and other songs. 

Fkom mercilesse invaders, 

From wicked men's device, 
O God ! arise and helpe us 

To quele owre enemies. 



Strike deepe their potent navies. 
Their strength and corage breake, 

O God ! arise and arm us, 
For Jesus Christ his sake. 



Though cruel Spain and Parma 
With heathene legions come, 

O God I arise and arm us. 
We'll dye for owre home ! 



We will not change our credo 
For Pope, nor boke, nor beU ; 

And yf the Devil come himself, 
We'll hounde him back to heU. 
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U. 
THE ARMADA, 1588. 

(THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD MACAULAY, 1800-1859,) 

The " Invincible Armada," (wherewith Philip II. of Spain had 
determined to conquer England, and thereby to crush the 
life out of Protestantism in Europe,) was a force sufficiently 
formidable to justify his assurance of success, and to arouse in 
England the most dire apprehension. When ready for sea 
the fleet consisted of 129 vessels, sixty-five of which were of 
over 700 tons burden — craft in those days regarded as of 
immense size and power — and they were manned by 8000 
sailors. The vessels carried over 2000 guns, and, besides 
their crews, had on board 19,000 soldiers, whilst their stores 
were sufficient to feed 40,000 men for six months. To meet 
the Spaniards, England had no more than eighty ships (all 
but thirty of them of small size), manned by 9000 men. In 
seamanship, however, and in the greater handiness of their 
vessels, the English held an inestimable advantage. Delayed 
by Drake's daring raid on Cadiz in 1587, when he sank or 
burned no fewer than thirty-three of Philip's store-ships, 
his own force returning unscathed — harassed by various 
mishaps, and by the death of their Admiral, Santa Cruz, on 
the eve of sailing, buffisted by heavy gales and compelled to 
run for shelter — it was not till near the end of July 1588 that 
the countless sails of the great Armada, like a cloud hanging 
low down on the horizon, hove in sight of the anxious 
watchers on Lizard Point. Formed in a huge crescent, 
extending seven miles from horn to horn, the fleet slowly 
neared the land, shaping a course towards Plymouth, intent 
on destroying the shipping in that harbour. But nothing 
went aright with the Spaniards. Before they could reach 
Plymouth, Lord Howard of Effingham, the English Lord 
High Admiral, slipping out of the Sound, hung out of gun- 
shot astern of Medina Sidonia's ships, when opportunity 
offered dashing in to pound some lumbering Spaniard who 
had fallen out of position in the rear of the crescent, pouring 
in a broadside, then coming smartly round, and slipping out 
of harm's way ere the unhandy Spaniards could make any 
effective reply. And so it continued all the way up Channel, 
galleon after galleon sunk, taken, or driven ashore, and little 
harm done in return, till at the end of a week's running 
fight the harassed, discomfited Spaniards were driven to take 
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shelter in Calais Roads. But neither was rest or peace to be 
found there. At midnight arose a great panic, cables were 
cut, and in terrified haste the Spaniards stood out to sea to 
escape the fire-ships which Howard had sent into their midst. 
In the early dawn, off Gravelines, once more the English 
ships ran in on the flying Spaniards, pouring in their broad- 
sides against the sides of the towering galleons and receiving 
little hurt in return. The end of a six hours' furious engage- 
ment saw many a shattered Spanish vessel drift helpless on 
to the hungry breakers, and 4000 men had fallen, whilst of 
the English less than 100 men had been killed and not a 
ship had been taken. Too late now to dream of embarking 
Parma's 30,000 troops that were to have overrun England — 
too late for Sidonia to retrieve his mistakes ; ammunition was 
failing, and what remained of the fleet was sore battered. 
Sidonia resolved to go home. But he dared not beat down 
Channel ; it must be " north about," or not at all. So 
" north about " ran what remained of the Invincible Armada, 
still with Drake and the other English bull-dogs hanging on 
to its skirts, till want of ammunition compelled them to quit 
their hold. Storms broke on the Armada and completed the 
destruction that Howard had begun ; every land took toll of 
that luckless fleet. On every land — the Orkneys, Shetland, 
the Hebrides, the west coast of Ireland — ships left their 
bones, and to the wretched crews in most instances came but 
such mercy as is meted out by savages. Of the " Invincible 
Armada," which so short a time before had left amid rejoicings 
the sunny coast of Spain, on what was to be little more than 
a pleasure cruise, there returned but fifty-four battered 
wrecks, their crews dying of disease and exhaustion. Well 
indeed might Elizabeth strike on her medal: " Afflavit Deus 
et dissipantur." 

Attend, all ye who liat to hear our noble England's 
praise ; 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient 
days, 

When that great fleet invincible against her bore in 
vain 

The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 
Spain, 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day. 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Ply- 
mouth Bay ; 
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Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet, beyond 

Aurigny's isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a 

mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in 

chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the 

wall; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's lofty 

hall; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the 

coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many 

a post. 
With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 

comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers; before him sound 

the drums ; 
His yeomen round the market cross make clear an 

ample space ; 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her 

Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the 

bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 

swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown. 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 

down. 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 

Picard field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Csesar's eagle 

shield. 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to 

bay. 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 

hunters lay. 
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Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight: ho! scatter 

flowers, fair maids : 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw 

your blades : 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her 

wide; 
Our glorious Semper Eabbm the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's 

massy fold ; 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 

scroll of gold ; 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne'er had been nor e'er again 

shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 

Milf ord Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day : 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war- 
flame spread. 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone: it shone on 

Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 

shire. 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 

poijits of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 

waves : 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's sunless 

caves ! 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranboume's oaks, the fiery 

herald flew : 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 

Beaidieu. 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from 

Bristol town. 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on 

Clifton down : 
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The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the 

night, 
And saw o'erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of 

hlood-red light : 
Then bugle's note and cannon's roar the deathlike silence 

broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling 

spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the 

voice of fear ; 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 

louder cheer ; 
And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of 

hurrying feet, 
And the broad stream of pikes and flags rushed down 

each roaring street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the 

din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came spur- 
ring in : 
And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the war- 
like errand went, 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires 

of Kent. 
Southward from Surrey's pleasant hills flew those bright 

couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they started 

for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded 

stiU: 
All night from tower to tower they sprang ; they sprang 

from hill to hill : 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwen's 

rocky dales. 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of 

Wales, 
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Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 

lonely height, 
Tai streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's 

crest of light, 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's stately 

fane, 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the bound- 
less plain ; 
Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide vale of 

Trent; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's 

embattled pile. 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 

Carlisle. 

45. 
THE ARMADA. 

(THEODORE WATTS-DTJNTON, 6. 1832.) 
[From " Christmas at the Mermaid."'\ 

Raleigh. 
I PEEL the west wind blowing in. 
And, when out-warps the fleet of every sail, 

I hear Drake say : " 'Twill soon begin. 
The game between the swordfish and the whale " — 

Hear Wynter say, " Those galleons towered. 
With Philip's trinkets, Philip's filigree, 
And painted trucks and pennons flowered, 
Shall feel the stroke of England's Howard, 
And touch the ships of Drake whose keels have 
scoured 
Philip's own sea." 

Chobus. 
The sea I 
Thus did England fight ; 
And shall not England smite 
With Drake's strong stroke in battles yet to be ? 
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And while the winds have power 
Shall England lose the dower 
She won in that great hour— 
The sea? 

Raleigh. 

Out-warp the ships the Spaniards knew 
Ere Drake returned from " singeing Philip's beard," 

With flags that under Cadiz flew 
When right between the Spanish keels he steered ; 

Out-warp the ships John Hawkins made — 
Hornets for golden bees from El Dorado — 

With keels as fine as rapier-blade, 

Shpping to follow or evade 
As swiftly through a Spanish cannonade 
As sea-gull's shadow. 

Off Plymouth Sound the Sabbath smiles 
When whale and swordfish meet in deadly play — 

When up the Channel, miles on miles, 
The swordfish stabs and stabs and glides away. 

The Spaniard hath both sail and oar. 
And what hath England ? Sons who strike with glee 

To music of the cannon's roar — 

Strike, strike till e'en the rooks on shore 
Rise scared, and Channel sea-fowls wheel and soar 
Right out to sea. 

Chorus. — The sea, &c. 



Raleigh. 

And now from bays and creeks and coves, 
Through all the sacred ways, from farthest Scillies 

To that sweet bay where whispering groves 
Stretch on to many a lawn of Jersey lilies ; 

From Lyme to that flower-fragrant home 
Of nightingale and rose, beloved Wight, 
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They come — ^in smacks, in skiffs they come — 
And even in little shallops some — 
To show how foes who brave our Channel-foam 
Will have to fight. 

When, like a playful hound released, 
From purple portals of the opening day 

At last the wind from out the east 
Drives smoke and vapour over Weymouth Bay, 

Medina hath the wind, he sees. 
And bears on Howard's line with luckless might ; 

And Drake knows well the Narrow Seas 

That nurtured him — ^knows how the breeze 
Of summer follows all the sun's degrees 
From dawn tiU night. 

At last Medina finds his goal, 
And, safe as hunted wolf within his lair. 

He anchors close by Calais shoal, 
While England's sea-dogs fret around him there. 

" Damned be the foe who will not fight ! " 
Saith Wynter. " List, my Lord High Admiral ; 

Beneath yon moon a-shining bright 

There lies the Don in direst plight, 
With riddled hulls and sails — ^with men in fright, 
But fight he shall. 

" O' nights, my lord, the tide sets down 
To where yon gaudy -bellied gold-tubs lie 

So close they seem like Plymouth town 
Save for the lanterns swaying there on high. 

When midnight sounds by Spanish bells. 
To-morrow night, before the moon shines free, 

Send fire-ships round their caravels. 

Their clumsy galleon-citadels ; 
The Don will deem them ' Antwerp's floating hells ' 
That burn on sea." 

Chorus. — The sea, &c. 
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Raleigh. 



The midnight bells ! I hear them rung ! 
In strength the Spaniard sleeps, but battle-thinned ; 

No dreams hath he of Prowse and Young, 
There stealing with the fire-ships down the wind, 

Till smoke up-curls and flames devour 
And Night's black wings are glowing like fiery pinions, 

Which wax in light and wax in power, 

Illuming Gravelines' wakened tower 
With sparks and flakes that seem a ruddy shower 
From hell's dominions. 

Troops, priests, and sailors dance with dread, 
As dance bewildered steeds in burning stables. 

Sails open in the reeking red : 
The Fleet Invincible hath slipped its cables I 

" The Antwerp fire ! the floating mine ! " 
The Spaniards shout. But now there comes to me 

A sign I know, the Channel's sign — 

A sound most like the sleuth hound's whine 
When slot is found : Drake knows that cry divine : 
'Tis England's sea ! 

Chorus, — The sea, &c. 

Raleigh. 

Six miles from shore lies trembling Spain, 
Yearning for Calais Roads and Flushing sands ; 

But Drake hath said, " Never again 
Shall Parma with the Golden Duke shake hands 

The south-west wind has never shifted. 
And there, while morning opes bewildered eyes. 

While Spain lies shattered, scattered, drifted. 

With hulls and sails the balls have rifted, 
Both warring fleets as by a hand are lifted — 
Our billows rise 1 
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While morning gazes o'er the waves, 
Gilding the ships, the Spaniards sallow-skinned, 
' The cruel oars, the weary slaves, 
Drake starts : "What signs are these on sea and wind?" 

He knows what glorious combatant 
Is moving now to hold our England free ; 

He knows our Channel's covenant 

With Freedom — knows how billows pant. 
Ere yet begins the Channel's English chant 
Of wind and sea. 

Chorus. — The sea, &c. 



Raleigh. 

The choirboys sing the matin song, 
When down falls Seymour on the Spaniard's right. 

He drives the wing — a huddled throng — 
Back on the centre ships, that steer for flight. 

While galleon hurtles galeasse, 
And oars that fight each other kill the slaves. 

As scythes cut down the summer grass, 

Drake closes on the writhing mass. 
Through which the balls at closest ranges pass, 
Skimming the waves. 



Fiercely do galley and galeasse fight. 
Running from ship to ship like living things. 

With oars like legs, with beaks that smite, 
Winged centipedes they seem with tattered wings. 

Through smoke we see their chiefs encased 
In shining mail of gold where blood congeals ; 

And once I see within a waist 

Wild English captives ashen-faced. 
Their bending backs by Spanish scourges laced 
In purple weals. 
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The Don fights well, but fights not now 
The cozened Indian whom he kissed for friend, 

To pluck the gold from off the brow, 
Then flings the flesh to priests to burn and rend. 

He hunts not now the Indian maid 
With bloodhound's bay — Peru's conflding daughter, 

Who saw in flowery bower or glade 

The stranger's god-like cavalcade. 
And worshipped, while he planned Pizarro's trade 
Of rape and slaughter. 

His fight is now with Drake and Wynter, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, and English fire, 

Bullet and cannon ball and splinter. 
Till every deck gleams, greased with bloody mire : 

Heaven smiles to see that battle wage, 
Close battle of musket, carabine, and gun : 

Oh, vainly doth the Spaniard rage 

Like any wolf that tears his cage ! 
'Tis English sails shall win the weather gauge 
Tin set of sun 1 

Their troops, superfluous as their gold. 
Out-numbering all their seamen two to one. 

Are packed away in every hold — 
Targets of flesh for every English gun — 

Till, like Pizarro's halls of blood, 
Or slaughter-pens where swine or beeves are pinned. 

Lee-scuppers pour a crimson flood, 

Reddening the waves for many a rood. 
As eastward, eastward stiU the galleons scud 
Before the wind. 

" Doth mighty Parma wait to join 
The * deathless fleet ' that holds four thousand dead ? 

That fleet shall never turn the Groyne 
If cannon-gear be ours and sailors' bread." 
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As thus he speaks brave Cumberland 
Sweeps down to set the crown on Victory ; 
While privateers on every hand 
Are flocking, flocking, from the land, 
To drive out Philip's Pope-anointed band 
To the open sea. 

Chorus. 

The sea ! 
Thus did England fight ; 
And shall not England smite 
With Drake's strong stroke in battles yet to be ? 
And while the winds have power 
Shall England lose the dower 
She won in that great hour — 

The sea? 

46. 

THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA. 

(bobbbt southey, 1774-1843.) 

Clbab shone the mom, the gale was fair, 
When from Corunna's crowded port, 
With many a cheerful shout and loud acclaim. 
The huge Armada passed. 

To England's shores their streamers point, 
To England's shores their sails are spread ; 
They go to triumph o'er the sea-girt land, 
And Rome has blest their arms. 

Along the ocean's echoing verge, 
Along the mountain range of rocks 
The clustering multitudes behold their pomp 
And raise the votive prayer. 
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Commingling with the ocean's roar, 
Ceaseless and hoarse their murmurs rise, 
And soon they trust to see the winged bark 
That bears good tidings home. 

The watch-tower now in distance sinks, 
And now Galicia's mountain rocks 
Faint as the far-off clouds of evening lie, 
And now they fade away. 

Each like some moving citadel, 
On through the waves they sail sublime ; 
And now the Spaniards see the silvery cliffs, 
Behold the sea-girt land ! 

O fools I to think that ever foe 
Should triumph o'er that sea-girt land ! 
O fools ! to think that ever Britain's sons 
Should wear the stranger's yoke I 

For not in vain hath nature rear'd 
Around her coast those silvery cliffs ; 
For not in vain old Ocean spreads his waves 
To guard his favourite isle ! 



And hark ! the angry waves arise, 
Old Ocean heaves his angry waves ; 
The winds and waves against the invaders fight, 
To guard the sea-girt land. 

Howling around his palace towers 
The Spanish despot hears the storm, 
He thinks upon his navies far away, 
And boding doubts arise. 
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Long over Biscay's boisterous surge 
The watchman's aching eye shall strain ! 
Long shall he gaze, but never winged bark. 
Shall bear good tidings home. 



47. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

(JOHN o'kebfb, 1747-1833.) 

In May fifteen hundred and eighty and eight, 

Cries Phihp, "The English I'll humble; 
I've taken it into my Majesty's pate. 

And their lion, O, down he shall tumble ! 
They lords of the sea ! " — then his sceptre he shook, — 

" I'U prove it an arrant bravado. 
By Neptune ! I'll sweep 'em all into a nook, 

With the invincible Spanish Armada ! " 

This fleet then sail'd out, and the winds they did blow^. 

Their guns made a terrible clatter ; 
Our noble Queen Bess, 'cause she wanted to know, 

Quill'd her ruff and cried, " Pray, what's the matter ? " 
" They say, my good Queen," replied Howard so stout, 

" The Spaniard has drawn his toledo ; 
Cock-sure that he'll thump us, and kick us about, 

With the invincible Spanish Armada." 

The Lord Mayor of London, a very wise man. 

What to do in this case vastly wonder'd ; 
Says the Queen, " Send in fifty good ships if you can," 

Says my Lord, " Ma'am, I'll send in a hundred." 
Our fire-ships they soon struck their cannons all dumb. 

For the Dons run to ave and credo. 
Great Medina roars out, " Sure the devil is come, 

For the invincible Spanish Armada." 

I 
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On Effingham's squadron, though all in a breast, 

Like open-mouth curs they came bowling : 
His sugar-plums, finding they could not digest, 

Away home they ran yelping and howling. 
Whene'er Britain's foes shall, with envy agog. 

In our Channel make such a bravado — 
Huzza, my brave boys ! we're still able to flog 

An invincible Spanish Armada ! 



48. 
A BALLAD OF THE ARMADA. 

(AUSTIN DOBSON, 6. 1840.) 

King Philip had vaunted his claims ; 

He had sworn for a year he w^ould sack us ; 
With an army of heathenish names 

He was coming to fagot and stack us. 
Like the thieves of the sea he would track us, 

And shatter our ships on the main ; 
But we had bold Neptune to back us — 

And where are the galleons of Spain ? 

His caracks were christened of dames 

To the kirtles whereof he would tack us ; 
With his saints and his gilded stem-frames 

He had thought like an egg-shell to crack us ; 
Now Howard may get to his Flaccus, 

And Drake to his Devon again. 
And Hawkins bowl rubbers to Bacchus — 

For where are the galleons of Spain ? 

Let his Majesty hang to St. James 
The axe that he whetted to hack us ; 

He must play at some lustier games 

Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us ; 
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To his mines at Peru he would pack us 

To tug at his bullet and chain ; 
Alas ! that his greatness should lack us I — 

But where are the galleons of Spain? 



Envoy 

Gloriana I — the Don may attack us 
Whenever his stomach be fain ; 

He must reach us before he can rack us 
And where are the galleons of Spain ? 



49. 

ELIZABETH AT TILBURY, September 1588. 

(fbakcis turner palgravb, 1824-1897.) 

Let them come, come never so proudly, 

O'er the green waves as giants ride ; 
Silver clarions menacing loudly, 

" All the Spains " on their banners wide ; 
High on deck of the gilded galleys, 

Our light sailors they scorn below : — 
We wiU scatter them, plague, and shatter them, 
TiU their flag hauls down to their foe 1 
For our oath we swear, 
By the name we bear. 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair, — 
Hers ever and hers still, come life, come death ! 
God save Elizabeth. 

Sidonia, Recalde, and Leyva, 

Watch from their bulwarks in swarthy scorn, 
Lords and Princes by Philip's favour ; — 

We by birthright are noble bom I 
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Freemen bom of the blood of freemen : 

Sons of Crecy and Flodden are we ! 
We shall sunder them, fire and plunder them ; 
English boats on the English sea I 
And our oath we swear, 
By the name we bear, 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair,- 
Hers ever and hers still, come life, come death ! 
God save EUzabeth I 



Drake and Frobisher, Hawkins and Howard, 

Raleigh, Cavendish, Cecil, and Brooke, 
Hang like wasps by the flagships tower'd. 

Sting their way through the thrice-piled oak ! 
Let them range their seven-mile crescent. 

Giant galleons, canvas wide ! 
Ours will harry them, board and carry them, 
Plucking the plumes of the Spanish pride. 
For our oath we swear, 
By the name we bear, 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair,- 
Hers ever and hers still, come life, come death ! 
God save Elizabeth ! 

Has God risen in wrath and scatter'd ? 

Have His tempests smote them in scorn ? 
Past the Orcades, dumb and tatter'd, 

'Mong sea-beasts do they drift forlorn ? 
We were as hons hxmgry for battle ; 
God has made our battle His own ! 
God has scatter'd them, sunk and shatter'd them : 
Give the glory to Him alone I 

While our oath we swear, 
By the name we bear. 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair,- 
Hers ever and hers still, come life, come death ! 
God save Elizabeth I 
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, 50. 
SIR FRAJf CIS DRAKE : OR EYGHTYE-EYGHT. 

(old BAIiLAD.) 

In eyghtye-eyght, ere I was borne, 

As I can well remember, 
In August was a fleete prepar'd, 

The moneth before September. 

Spayne, with Biscajme, Portugall, 

Toledo and Granado, 
All these did meete, and made a fleete, 

And call'd it the Armado. 

Where they had gott provision, 

And mustard, pease, and bacon. 
Some say two shipps were full of whipps, 

But I thinke they were mistaken. 

There was a little man of Spaine, 

That shott well in a gunn-a, 
Don Pedro bight — as good a knight 

As the EInight of the Sun-a. 

King Philip made him Admirall, 

And charged him not to stay-a. 
But to destroy both man and boy. 

And then to run away-a. 

The King of Spaine did fret amayne. 

And to doe yet more harm-a. 
He sent along, to make him strong, 

The famous Prince of Parma. 
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When they had sayl'd along the seas, 
And anchor'd uppon Dover, 

Our Englishmen did board them then, 
And cast the Spaniards over. 



Our Queene was then at Tilbury, 
What could you more desire-a ? 

For whose sweete sake, Sir Francis Drake 
Did sett them all on fyre-a. 

But let them looke about themselfes, 

For if they come againe-a, 
They shall be serv'd with that same sauce. 

As they weere, I know when-a. 



51. 
A FAREWELL TO ARMS. 

To QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
(OEOBGE PBELE, 1558 (?)-1597.) 

His golden locks Time hath to silver tum'd ; 

O Time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing I 
His youth 'gainst time and age hath ever spum'd. 

But spum'd in vain ; youth waneth by increasing : 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen ; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 

His helmet now shall make a hive for bees ; 

And lovera' sonnets tum'd to holy psalms, 
A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 

And feed on prayers, which are Age his alms : 
But though from court to cottage he depart, 
His saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 
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And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 

He'U teach his swains this carol for a song, 

" Blest be the hearts that wish my sovereign well, 
Curst be the souls that think her any wrong," 

Goddess, allow this aghd man his right 

To be your bedesman now that was your knight. 



52. 

SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE'S LAST FIGHT, 1591. 

(gbbald massey, 1828-1908.) 

This glorious battle, " the fight of the one and the fifty-three," 
whereof Mr. Froude says : " Hardly, as it seems to us, if the 
most glorious actions which are set like jewels in the history 
of mankind are weighed one against the other in the balance, 
hardly will those 300 Spartans who in the summer morning 
sat combing their long hair for death in the passes of 
Thermopylse have earned a more lofty estimate for them- 
selves than this one crew of modem Englishmen," — this 
glorious battle took place in the month of August 1591 off 
one of the islands of the Azores. Lord Thomas Howard with 
a small squadron of English ships lay off Flores, refitting and 
watering. Of this squadron, one, the Revenge, was com- 
manded by Sir Richard Grenville. She was a small vessel, 
with a crew of under two hundred men, and of these ninety 
had been landed on the island, sick. At this inopportune 
moment a Spanish fleet of fifty-three sail hove in sight, and 
Lord Thomas, signalling to Grenville to slip his cable, stood 
for the open sea and escaped. But Sir Richard would by no 
means leave his sick men to the mercy of the Spaniards, and 
he refused to sail till all were safely aboard, " alleging that 
he would rather choose to die than to dishonour himself, his 
country, and her Majesty's ship." With magnificent valour he 
dashed at the Spaniards, and the little Revenge was soon the 
centre of a ring of great ships, the mighty San Philip 
towering on her weather side and effectually taking the wind 
out of her sails. From three in the afternoon, and through- 
out the entire night, the unequal, hopeless battle raged, 
and when day dawned the Revenge, her sides battered and 
crushed and splintered by the many hundreds of great shot 
fired into her, lay helpless, a wreck, powder near spent, pikes 
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broken, forty of her sound men slain, and no one of the others 
unhurt. Even so, the Spaniards dared not finish her ; they 
lay around at respectful distance, waiting for the inevitable 
end. They dared not board, for during the fight she had 
sunk two ships at her side ; two others, disabled near by, had 
foundered ; of men she had slain two thousand, and no less 
than fifteen great ships had she beaten off during that one 
night. So, like wolves around some noble wounded beast at 
bay, they lay in a silent ring, and waited. Sir Richard him- 
self was sore hurt, and dying, but with courage unabated, 
he ordered the gunner to blow up the ship. Only the inter- 
ference of the remainder of the crew prevented the man 
from carrying out his captain's orders. Sir Richard Granville 
was carried on board one of the Spanish ships, where he 
presently died of his wounds. And his body — " whether it 
were buried in the sea or on the land we know not : the 
comfort that remaineth to his friends is, that he hath ended 
his life honourably in respect of the reputation won to his 
nation and country, and of the fame to his posterity : and 
that, being dead, he hath not outlived his own honour." 
So wrote Sir Walter Raleigh in A Report of the Truth of the 
Fight about the Isles of Azores, this last Sommer. But if the 
Revenge were captured, truly with her capture came no 
end to the havoc she had wrought on the ships of Spain. A 
few days after the fight, a great gale sprang up from the 
west and north-west, and ere it blew itself out, fourteen of 
the shattered Spanish ships, in company with the little 
Revenge herself and her prize crew of 200 men, were 
driven on the rocks of the Isle of St. Michaels, and many 
more were cast away on others of the islands, "So it 
pleased them to honour the burial of that renowned ship 
the Revenge, not suffering her to perish alone, for the great 
honour she achieved in her lifetime." 



OuE second Richard Lion-Heart, 

In days of great Queen Bess, 
He did this deed, he played this part, 

With true old nobleness ; 
And wrath heroic that was nursed 
To bear the fiercest battle-burst, 
When maddened foes should wreak their worst. 



Signalled the English admiral, 
" Weigh or cut anchors." For 
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A Spanish fleet bore down, in all 

The majesty of war, 
Athwart our tack for many a mile, 
As there we lay off Florez Isle, 
With crews half sick, all tired of toil. 



Eleven of our Twelve ships escaped ; 

Sir Richard stood alone ! 
Though they were Three-and-Fifty sail — 

A hundred men to one — 
The old Sea-Rover would not run, 
So long as he had man or gun ; 
But he could die when all was done. 

" The deviFs broken loose, my lads. 

In shape of Popish Spain ; 
And we must sink him, in the sea. 

Or hound him home again. 
Now, you old sea-dogs, show your paws ! 
Have at them tooth and nail and claws!" 
And then his long, bright blade he draws. 

The deck was cleared, the Boatswain blew ; 

The grim Sea-Lions stand ; 
The death-fires lit in every eye, 

The burning match in hand. 
With mail of glorious intent 
All hearts were clad ; and in they went, 
A force that cut through where 'twas sent. 

" Push home, m,y hardy Pikemen, 

For we play a desperate part ; 
To-day, my Gunners, let them, feel, 

The pulse of England's heart I 
They shall remem,her long that we 
Once lived; and think how shamefully 
We shook them, ! — One to Fifty-three." 
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With face of one who cheerily goes 

To meet his doom that day, 
Sir Richard sprang upon his foes ; 

The foremost gave him way : 
His round shot smashed them through and through, 
At every ilash white splinters flew, 
And madder grew his fighting few. 



They clasp the little Ship Revenge, 

As in the arms of fire ; 
They run aboard her, six at once ; 

Hearts beat, hot guns leap higher. 
Through bloody gaps the boarders swarm. 
But still our English stay the storm, 
The bulwark in their breast is firm. 



Ship after ship, Uke broken waves 

That wash up on a rock. 
Those mighty Galleons fall back foiled 

And shattered from the shock. 
With fire she answers all their blows ; 
Again, again in pieces strows 
The girdle round her as they close. 



Through all that night the great white storm 

Of worlds in silence rolled ; 
Sirius, with green-azure sparkle ; 

Mars, in ruddy gold. 
Heaven looked with stillness terrible 
Down on a fight most fierce and fell — 
A sea transfigured into hell. 



Some know not they are wounded till 
'Tis sUppery where they stand ; 
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Then each one tighter grips his steel 

As 'twere salvation's hand. 
Grim faces glow through lurid night 
With sweat of spirit shining bright : 
Only the dead on deck turn white. 



At daybreak the flame-picture fadea 

In blackness and in blood ; 
There, after fifteen hours of fight, 

The unconquered Sea-King stood 
Defying all the power of Spain : 
Fifteen Armadas hurled in vain, 
And fifteen himdred foemen slain. 



About that little barque Revenge 

The baffled Spaniards ride 
At distance. Two of their good ships 

Were sunken at her side ; 
The rest lie round her in a ring. 
As round the dying Lion-king 
The Dogs afraid of his death-spring. 



Our pikes all broken, powder spent, 
Sails, masts to shivers blown ; 

And with her dead and wounded crew 
The ship was going down ! 

Sir Richard's wounds were hot and deep. 

Then cried he, with a proud, pale lip : 

•' Ho, Master Gunner, sink the ship I 



" Make ready now, my marinera. 

To go aloft with me, 
That nothing to the Spaniard 

May remain of victory. 
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They cannot take us, nor we yield; 
So let us leave our battlefield 
Under the shelter of Gods shield." 



They had not heart to dare fulfil 

The stem Commander'a word : 
With swelling hearts and welling eyes 

They carried him aboard 
The Spaniards' ship, and round him stand 
The Warriors of his wasted band : 
Then said he, feeling death at hand : 

" Here die I, Richard Grenville, 

With a joyful and quiet mind ; 
I reach a soldier's end, I leave 

A soldier's fame behind, 
Who for his Queen and Country fought. 
For Honour and Religion wrought. 
And died as a true Soldier ought," 

Earth never returned a worthier trust 

For hand of Heaven to take 
Since Arthur's sword, ExcaKbur, 

Was cast into the lake. 
And the King's grievous wounds were dressed, 
And healed, by weeping Queens, who blessed. 
And bore him to a valley of rest. 

Old Heroes, who could grandly do 

As they could greatly dare ; 
A vesture, very glorious. 

Their shining spirits wear, 
Of noble deeds I God give us grace, 
That we may see such face to face 
In our great day that comes apace. 
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53. 

KINMONT WILLIE, 1596. 

(old ballad.) 

This was one of the last of the great Border exploits, and 
certainly none more gallant was ever performed, where 
gallant exploits were common as sand on the seashore. 
" Williame Armstronge of Kyninmonth " (Kinmont Willie), 
worthy kinsman of that noted reiver Johnnie Armstrong of 
GUnockie, was a follower of Scott of Buccleuch, and in that 
capacity was present at a meeting of the wardens of the 
marches, or rather, in this instance, of their deputies, held 
near the Kershope Bum, which there forms the boundary 
between England and Scotland. Buccleuch was then Warden 
of Liddisdale, and Lord Scroope Warden of the West Marches 
of England. On this occasion, one Robert Soott of Hanyng 
acted for Buccleuch, and for Lord Scroope a Mr. Salkeld 
appeared. At such meetings it was the custom to proclaim 
a truce, " That upon paine of death presently to be executed, 
all persones whatsoever that came to these meltings sould be 
saife fra any proceiding or present occasioun, from the time 
of melting of the Wardens or thair Deputies till the next day 
at the sun ry.sing." Now, Kinmont Willie, having attended 
the meeting, was, with three or four companions, riding 
quietly homeward, dreaming of no danger, down the Scottish 
side of the river Liddel. Unfortunately it chanced — or 
mayhap it was not altogether chance — that Salkeld, the 
English Deputy, attended by a large body of men at arms, 
also at the same hour rode down the Liddel, but on the 
English side. Perhaps Willie had never been lost sight of, — 
in any case he was too noted a man to be mistaken for any 
one else when seen, and the opportunity to rid the English 
Border of a troublesome neighbour was too good to be lost. 
A strong part of Salkeld's train, over two hundred men, dashed 
across the Liddel, holiy chased Kinmont Willie, and after a 
hunt of three or four miles, ran him down, and carried him 
prisoner to Carlisle. Buccleuch was furious at this most 
flagrant breach of Border law. Nor, in spite of his eflPorts, 
could he obtain any redress. Salkeld referred him to Lord 
Scroope ; Lord Scroope declared that without special orders 
from Queen Elizabeth he was powerless in the matter, even 
if the prisoner had been taken unlawfully. Application made 
to the English Government met with no better result ; and 
quickly the day drew nigh when the gallows should claim 
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another noted victim. But Buccleuch was not the man 
quietly to swallow such an affront as had been put on him, 
and through him on Scotland. If the suaviter in modo could 
not attain the desired end, then it must be attained by the 
other alternative. Of no Scott of Buccleuch could it ever be 
said that he turned his back on friend or foe, and how 
gallantly this particular Buccleuch rescued his friend and 
follower from the hands of the English is most stirringly 
told in the ballad. It is said that some years later when in 
London Buccleuch was presented to Queen Elizabeth, in 
whose mind still rankled the memory of his exploit. " How 
dared you undertake an enterprise so desperate and presump- 
tuous !■ " she haughtily demanded. " Dared, Madam ? " said 
Buccleuch, " what is it that a man dares not do ? " And 
truly, Buccleuch was a Man. 

O HAVE ye na heard o' the f ause Sakelde ? 

O have ye na heard o' the keen Lord Scroops ? 
How they hae ta'en bauld Kinmont Willie, 

On Haribee to hang him up ? 

Had Willie had but twenty men. 

But twenty men as stout as he, 
Fause Sakelde had never the Kinmont ta'en, 

Wi' eight score in his cumpanie. 

They band his legs beneath the steed, 
They tied his hands behind his back ; 

They guarded him, fivesome on each side, 
And they brought him over the Liddel-rack. 

They led him thro' the Liddel-rack, 

And also thro' the Carlisle sands ; 
They brought him to Carlisle castell, 

To be at my Lord Scroope's commands. 

" My hands are tied, but my tongue is free. 
And whae will dare this deed avow? 

Or answer by the Border law ? 
Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch ? " — 
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" Now haud thy tongue, thou rank reiver, 
There's never a Scot shall set thee free 

Before ye cross my castle yate, 

I trow ye shall take farewell o' me." 

" Fear na ye that, my lord," quo' Willie : 

" By the faith o' my body, Lord Scroope," he said, 

" I never yet lodged in a hostelrie. 
But I paid my lawing before I gaed." — 

Now word is gane to the bauld Keeper, 
In Branksome Ha', where that he lay, 

That Lord Scroope has ta'en the Kinmont Willie, 
Between the hours of night and day. 

He has ta'en the table wi' his hand, 
He garr'd the red wine spring on hie — 

" Now Christ's curse on my head," he said, 
" But avenged of Lord Scroope I'll be ! 

" O is my basnet a widow's curch ? 

Or my lance a wand of the willow-tree? 
Or my arm a ladye's lilye hand, 

That an English lord should lightly me ! 

"And have they ta'en him, Kinmont Willie, 

Against the truce of Border tide ? 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 

Is Keeper here on the Scottish side ? 

" And have they e'en ta'en him, Kinmont Willie, 

Withouten either dread or fear ? 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 

Can back a steed, or shake a spear? 

" O were there war between the lands, 

As well I wot that there is none, 
I would slight Carlisle castell high. 

Though it were buUded of marble stone. 
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" I would set that castell in a low, 
And sloken it with English blood ! 

There's never a man in Cumberland, 
Should ken where Carlisle castell stood. 

" But since nae war's between the lands, 
And there is peace, and peace should be ; 

I'll neither harm English lad or lass, 
And yet the Kinmont freed shall be I " 

He has call'd him forty Marchmen bauld, 
I trow they were of his ain name. 

Except Sir Gilbert Elliot, caU'd 

The Laird of Stobs, I mean the same. 

He has call'd him forty Marchmen bauld. 
Were kinsmen to the bauld Buccleuch ; 

With spur on heel, and splent on spauld, 
And gleuves of green, and feathers blue. 

There were five and five before them a', 
Wi' hunting-horns and bugles bright : 

And five and five came wi' Buccleuch, 
Like warden's men, array 'd for fight. 

And five and five, like a mason gang. 
That carried the ladders lang and hie ; 

And five and five, like broken men ! 
And so they reach'd the Woodhouselee. 

And as we cross'd the Bateable Land, 
When to the English side we held, 

The first o' men that we met wi', 
Whae sould it be but f ause Sakelde ? 

" Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen ? " 
Quo' fause Sakelde ; " come tell to me I "- 

" We go to hunt an English stag. 
Has trespass'd on the Scots countrie." 
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" Where be ye gaun, ye marshal men ? " 

Quo' fause Sakelde ; " come tell me true ! " — 

" We go to catch a rank reiver, 
Has broken faith wi' the bauld Buccleuch." 

" Where are ye gaun, ye mason lads, 
Wi' a' your ladders, lang and hie ? " — 

" We gang to herry a corbie's nest. 
That wons not far frae Woodhouselee." — 

" Where be ye gaun, ye broken men ? " 
Quo' fause Sakelde ; " come tell to me ! " — 

Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band, 
And the nevir a word of lear had he. 

" Why trespass ye on the English side ? 

Row-footed outlaws, stand ! " quo' he ; 
The nevir a word had Dickie to say, 

Sae he thrust the lance through his fause bodie. 

Then on we held for Carlisle toun, 

And at Staneshaw-bank the Eden we cross'd ; 
The water was great and meikle of spait. 

But the nevir a horse nor man we lost. 

And when we reach'd the Staneshaw-bank, 

The wind was rising loud and hie ; 
And there the Laird garr'd leave our steeds. 

For fear that they should stamp and nie. 

And when we left the Staneshaw-bank, 

The wind began f uU loud to blaw ; 
But 'twas wind and weet, and fire and sleet, 

When we came beneath the castle wa'. 

We crept on knees, and held our breath, 
Till we placed the ladders against the wa' ; 

And sae ready was Buccleuch himsell 
To mount the first before us a'. 

K 
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He has ta'en the watchman by the throat, 
He flung him down upon the lead — 

" Had there not been peace between our lands 
Upon the other side thou hadst gaed ! — 

" Now sound out, trumpets ! " quo' Buccleuch ; 

" Let's waken Lord Scroope right merrilie ! "- 
Then loud the warden's trumpet blew — 

O wha dare meddle wi^ me ? 

Then speedilie to wark we gaed, 
And raised the slogan ane and a', 

And cut. a hole through a sheet of lead, 
And so we wan to the castle ha'. 

They thought King James and a' his men 
Had won the house wi' bow and spear ; 

It was but twenty Scots and ten, 
That put a thousand in sic a stear I 

Wi' coulters, and wi' f orehammers. 
We garr'd the bars bang merrilie, 

Until we came to the inner prison. 
Where WiUie o' Kinmont he did lie. 

And when we cam to the lower prison, 
Where Willie o' Kinmont he did lie — 

" O sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont WiUie, 
Upon the mom that thou's to die ? " — 

"01 sleep saft, and I wake aft ; 

It's lang since sleeping was fley'd f rae me I 
Gie my service back to my wife and bairns. 

And a' gude feUows that spier for me." — 

Then Red Rowan has hente him up. 
The starkest man in Teviotdale — 

•' Abide, abide now, Red Rowan, 
Till of my Lord Scroope I take farewell. 
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"And he has plmigod in \vi' a' his band, 
And safely swam them through the stream 
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"Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord Scroope ! 

My gude Lord Scroope, farewell I " he cried— 
" I'll pay you for my lodging maill, 

When first we meet on the Border side." 

Then shoulder high, with shout and cry. 

We hore him down the ladder lang ; 
At every stride Red Rowan made, 

I wot the Kinmont's aims play'd clang ! 

" O mony a time," quo' Kinmont Willie, 
" I have ridden horse baith wild and wood ; 

But a rougher beast than Red Rowan 
I ween my legs have ne'er bestrode. 

" And mony a time," quo' Kinmont Willie, 
" I've prick'd a horse out oure the furs ; 

But since the day I back'd a steed, 
I never wore sic cumbrous spurs ! " — 

We scarce had won the Staneshaw-bank, 
When a' the Carlisle bells were rung. 

And a thousand men on horse and foot, 
Cam wi' the keen Lord Scroope along. 

Buccleuch has turn'd to Eden Water, 
Even where it flow'd frae bank to brim, 

And he has plunged in wi' a' his band. 
And safely swam them through the stream. 

He turn'd him on the other side, 
And at Lord Scroope his glove flung he — 

" If ye like na my visit in merry England, 
In fair Scotland come visit me 1 " 

All sore astonish'd stood Lord Scroope, 

He stood as still as rock of stane ; 
He scarcely dared to trew his eyes. 

When through the water they had gane. 
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" He is either himsell a devil f rae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be ; 

I wadna have ridden that wan water 
For a' the gowd in Ghristentie." 



54. 
TO THE VIRGINIAN VOYAGE, 1607. 

(UICHAEIi DRATTON, 1563-1631.) 

This and the following poem refer to the founding, in April 1607, of 
the first permanent English Colony in Virginia, at Jamestown, 
on the James River. Colonization, as then understood, was at 
first anything but a success, and the greater number of the 
adventurers who then tried fortune in the new land ended 
their lives miserably from starvation. Other bold spirits 
followed, however, and by l6l5 the colony was fairly on its 
feet. 

You brave heroic minds, 
Worthy your country's name, 

That honour still pursue, 
WhUst loit'ring hinds 
Lurk here at home, with shame, 

Go, and subdue. 

Britons, you stay too long. 
Quickly abroad bestow you, 

And with a merry gale 

Swell your stretch'd sail. 
With vows as strong 
As the winds that blow you. 

Your course securely steer, 
West and by south forth keep. 

Rocks, lee-shores nor shoals, 

Where ^olus scowls 
You need not fear, 
60 absolute the deep. 
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And cheerfully at sea, 
Success you still entice, 

To get the pearl and gold 

And ours to hold 
Virginia, 
Earth's only paradise. 

Where nature hath in store 
Fowl, venison and fish, 

And the fruitfuU'st soil 

Without your toil. 
Three harvests more. 
All greater than your wish. 

And the ambitious vine 
Crowns with his purple mass 

The cedar reaching high 

To kiss the sky, 
The cypress, pine, 
And useful sassafras. 

To whose, the golden age 
Still nature's law doth give 

No other cares that tend. 

But them to defend 
From winter's age. 
That long there doth not live. 

When as the luscious smell 
Of that delicious land. 

Above the seas that flows, 

The clear wind throws. 
Your hearts to swell 
Approaching the dear strand. 

In kenning of the shore 
(Thanks to God first given) 
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O you the happy'st men 

Be frolic then, 
Let cannons roar, 
Frighting the wide Heaven. 

And in regions far 

8uch heroes bring ye forth 

As those from whom we came, 
And plant our name 
Under that star 
Not known unto our north. 

And as there plenty grows 
Of laurel everywhere, 

Apollo's sacred tree, 

You it may see, 
A poet's brows 
To crown, that may sing there. 

The voyages attend. 
Industrious Hakluyt, 

Whose reading shall inflame 

Men to seek fame. 
And much commend 
To after-times thy wit. 



55. 
THE VIRGINIAN COLONISTS, 1607. 

(LTDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNBY, 1791-1869.) 

Climb of the West ! that to the hunter's bow, 
And roving hordes of savage men, wert sold, — 
Their cone-roofed wigwams pierced the wintry snow, 
Their tasselled com crept sparsely through the mould. 
Their bark canoes thy glorious waters clave. 
The chase their glory, and the wild their grave — 
Look up ! a loftier destiny behold. 
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For to thy coast the fair-haired Saxon steers, 

Rich with the spoils of time, the lore of bards and 

seers. 
Behold a sail ! another, and another ! 
Like living things on the broad river's breast ; — 
What were thy secret thoughts, oh, red-browed brother, 
As toward the shore the white-winged wanderers 

prest ? 
But lo ! emerging from her forest zone, 
The bow^ and quiver o'er her shoulder thrown, 
With nodding plumes her raven tresses drest. 
Of queenly step, and form erect and bold. 
Yet mute with wondering awe, the New World meets 

the Old. 
Roll on, majestic flood, in power and pride. 
Which like a sea doth swell old ocean's sway ; — 
With hasting keel, they pale-faced sponsors glide 
To keep the pageant of thy christening day. 
They bless thy wave, they bid thee leave unsung 
The uncouth baptism of a barbarous tongue, 
And take his name, the Stuart's — first to bind 
The Scottish thistle in the lion's mane. 
Of all old Albion's Kings, most versatile and vain. 
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SONG OF THE EMIGRANTS IN BERMUDA, 1612. 

(ANDBKW MABVELIi, 1620-1678.) 

The Bermudas, or Somers' Islands, British possessions in mid- 
Atlantic less than 600 miles from the coast of North Carolina, 
were named after Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard, who was 
wrecked there about the year 1522. Henry May, an English- 
man, was also cast away here in 1593, and Sir George Somers 
in 1609. From the latter event sprang the establishment of 
a colony on the islands. In I6l2 the Bermudas were granted 
to an ofEshoot of the Virginian Company, and a little band 
of sixty persons, under the leadership of Mr. Henry More, 
proceeded there to make new homes for themselves. During 
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the turmoil of the Civil Wars also, not a few persons sought 
in the peace of the Bermudas a refuge from the tyranny of 
the ruling party in England. 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean's bosom unespied, 
From a small boat that row'd along 
The listening winds received this song ; 
" What should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze, 
Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own ? 
He lands us on a grassy stage, 
Safe from the storms, and prelate's rage : 
He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything. 
And sends the fowls to us in care 
On daily visits through the air. 
He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night. 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows : 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet. 
And throws the melons at our feet ; 
But apple plants of such a price, 
No tree could ever bear them twice ! 
With cedars chosen by His hand 
From Lebanon He stores the land ; 
And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 
He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel's pearl upon our coast ; 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 
O let our voice His praise exalt 
Till it arrive at Heaven's vault. 
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Which then perhaps rebounding may 

Echo beyond the Mexique bay ! " 

— Thus sung they in the English boat 

A holy and a cheerful note : 

And all the way, to guide their chime. 

With falling oars they kept the time. 



57. 

THE HONOUR OF BRISTOL, 1626. 

(old ballad.) 

From Seyer's Memoirs, Historical and Topographical, of Bristol and 
its Neighbourhood (1821-23). The verses are as "edited" 
by the late Mr. W. E. Henley. 

Attend you, and give ear awhile, 

And you shall understand 
Of a battle fought upon the seas 

By a ship of brave command. 
The fight it was so glorious, 

Men's hearts it did fulfil. 
And it made them cry, " To sea, to sea. 

With the Angel Gabriel ! " 

This lusty ship of Bristol 

Sailed out adventurously 
Against the foes of England, 

Her strength with them to try : 
Well victualled, rigged, and manned she was, 

With good provision still. 
Which made men cry, " To sea, to sea. 

With the Angel Gabriel ! " 

The Captain, famous Netherway 

(That was his noble name) ; 
The Master — he was called John Mines — 

A mariner of fame : 
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The Gunner, Thomas Watson, 

A man of perfect skill : 
With many another valiant heart 

In the AJigel Gabriel 

They waving up and down the seas 

Upon the ocean main, 
" It is not long ago," quoth they, 

" That England fought with Spain : 
O would the Spaniard we might meet 

Our stomachs to fulfil ! 
We would play him fair a noble bout 

With our Angel Gabriel 1 " 

They had no sooner spoken, 

But straight appeared in sight 
Three lusty Spanish vessels 

Of warlike trim and might ; 
With bloody resolution 

They thought our men to spill, 
And they vowed that they would make a prize 

Of our Angel GabrieL 

Our gallant ship had in her 

Full forty fighting men : 
With twenty piece of ordnance 

We played about them then. 
With powder, shot, and bullets, 

Right well we worked our will, 
And hot and bloody grew the fight 

With our Angel GabrieL 

Our Captain to our Master said, 

" Take courage, Master bold I " 
Our Master to the seamen said, 

" Stand fast, my hearts of gold ! 
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Our Gunner unto all the rest, 

" Brave hearts, be valiant still I 
Fight on, fight on in the defence 

Of our Angel Gabriel 1 " 



We gave them such a broadside, 

It smote their mast asunder. 
And tore the bowsprit off their ship. 

Which made the Spaniards wonder. 
And caused them in fear to cry. 

With voices loud and shrill, 
" Help, help, or sunken we shall be 

By the Angel Gabriel ! " 

So desperately they boarded us 

For all our valiant shot. 
Threescore of their best fighting men 

Upon our decks were got ; 
And lo ! at their first entrances 

Full thirty did we kill, 
And thus we cleared with speed the deck 

Of our Angel Gabriel. 

With that their three ships boarded us 

Again with might and main. 
But still our noble Englishmen 

Cried out, " A fig for Spain 1 " 
Though seven times they boarded us, 

At last we showed our skill, 
And made them feel what men we were 

On the Angel Gabriel. 

Seven hours this fight continued : 

So many men lay dead. 
With Spanish blood for fathoms round 

The sea was coloured red. 
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Five hundred of their fighting men 
We there outright did kill, 

And many more were hurt and maimed 
By our Angel Gabriel. 

Then, seeing of these bloody spoils, 

The rest made haste away : 
For why, they said, it was no boo 

The longer there to stay. 
Then they fled into Cal^s, 

Where lie they must and will 
For fear lest they should meet again 

With our Angel Gabriel. 

We had within our English ship 

But only three men slain. 
And five men hurt, the which I hope 

Will soon be well again. 
At Bristol we were landed, 

And let us praise God still. 
That thus hath blest our lusty hearts 

And our Angel Gabriel. 

58. 
SOULDIERS THREE. 

(THOMAS BAVENSCROFT, 1592-1640.) 

Wee be souldiers three, 

Pardona moy ie vous pree, 

Lately come forth of the Low Country, 
With never a penny of mony. 
Fa la la la lantido dilly. 

Here, good fellow, I drinke to thee, 
Pardona moy ie votts pree, 

To all good f ellowes where ever they be, 
With never a penny of mony. 
Fa la la la, &c. 
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And he that will not pledge me thus, 

Pardona moy ie voxls pree. 
Payes for the shot what ever it is 

With never a penny of mony. 
Fa la la la, &c. 

Charge it againe, boy, charge it againe, 

Pardona moy ie vous pree, 
As long as there is any incke in thy pen, 

With never a penny of mony. 
Fa la la la, &c. 



59. 
THE CAVALIERS' MARCH TO LONDON, 1642. 

(THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD MACAULAY, 1800-1859.) 

The more stirring of the poems and ballads which touch on the 
life and death struggle between Crown and Parliament 
midway in the seventeenth century, come chiefly from the 
Cavalier side, which appeals to the picturesque and the 
romantic with greater effect than does the other. 

Charles I. raised the royal standard at Nottingham on 
22nd August 1642, and then began the four years of Civil War. 
The Parliamentary party at first held for the King's party 
a supreme contempt, refusing to believe that any serious 
resistance could be made to them. And, truly, at first their 
belief seemed justified. Of infantry and cavalry the King 
had not more than a few hundreds, and his not too numerous 
artillery could not move for want of horses, whilst within 
a few days' march of him lay 6000 well-armed soldiers of the 
Parliament. But the Parliamentary troops did not move, and 
gradually the King's army waxed in strength till at Edge- 
Hill (23rd October) he commanded 10,000 men. Here neither 
side could claim victory, though but for the characteristic 
headlong impetuosity of Prince Rupert, victory might well 
have remained with the King. Recruited and refreshed, the 
Royalists moved on and eventually approached London as 
near as Brentford, where Rupert won a fight against the 
Parliamentarians under Colonel Hollis. Many ups and 
downs followed, but at Marston Moor the fiery Rupert's 
troopers were for the first time broken by Cromwell's " Iron- 
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sides." Thence, in spite of some successes, the tide began 
to run strong against the Royal party. Naseby (14th June 
1645) saw the utter annihilation of their cause. 

To horse 1 to horse 1 brave Cavaliers ! 

To horse for Church and Crown : 
Strike, strike your tents, snatch up your spears, 

And ho for London town ! 
The imperial city, doomed a prey 

To our avenging fires, 
Sends up the voice of her dismay 

From all her hundred spires. 

The Strand resounds with maidens' shrieks. 

The 'Change with merchants' sighs. 
And blushes stand on brazen cheeks, 

And tears in iron eyes ; 
And, pale with fasting and with fright. 

Each Puritan committee 
Hath summoned forth to prayer and fight 

The Roundheads of the city. 

And soon shall London's sentries hear 

The thunder of our drum. 
And London's dames, in wilder fear, 

Shall cry, " Alack ; they come I " 
Fling the fascines, tear up the spikes ; 

And forward, one and all. 
Down, down with all their trained-band pikes, 

Down with their mud-built wall. 

Quarter? — Foul fall your whining noise, 

Ye recreant spawn of fraud I 
No quarter 1 Think on Strafford, boys. 

No quarter ! Think on Laud. 
What ho ! The craven slaves retire. 

On ! Trample them to mud. 
No quarter ! — Charge. No quarter ! — Fire. 

No quarter 1 — Blood I — Blood I — Blood ! 
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We'll hang above his own Guildhall 

The City's grave recorder, 
And on the den of thieves we'll faU, 

Though Pyin should speak to order. 
In vain the lank-haired gang shall try 

To cheat our martial law ; 
In vain shall Lenthall trembling cry 

That strangers must withdraw. 



Of Bench and "Woolsack, tub and chair 

We'll build a glorious pyre, 
And tors of rebel parchment there 

Shall crackle in the fire. 
With them shall perish, cheek by jowl, 

Petition, psalm, and libel. 
The Colonel's canting muster-roll, 

The Chaplain's dog-eared Bible. 



Well tread a measure round the blaze 

Where England's pest expires. 
And lead along the dance's maze 

The beauties of the Friars ; 
Then smiles in every face shall shine, 

And joy in every soul. 
Bring forth, bring forth the oldest wine, 

And crown the largest bowl. 



And as with nod and laugh ye sip 

The goblet's rich carnation. 
Whose bursting bubbles seem to tip 

The wink of invitation, 
Drink to those names, those glorious names. 

Those names no time shall sever — 
Drink, in a draught as deep as Thames, 

Our Church and King for ever I 
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THE CAVALIER. 

(sib WALTER SCOTT, 1771-1832.) 

While the dawn on the mountain was misty and gray, 
My true love has mounted his steed, and away 
Over hill, over valley, o'er dale and o'er down, — 
Heaven shield the brave gallant who fights for the 
Crown! 

He has doffed the silk doublet the breastplate to bear, 
He has placed the steel cap o'er his long flowing hair. 
From his belt to his stirrup his broadsword hangs 

down, — 
Heaven shield the brave gallant who fights for the 

Crown! 

For the rights of fair England that broadsword he 

draws ; 
Her King is his leader, her Church is his cause ; 
His watchword is honour, his pay is renown, — 
God strike with the gallant that strikes for the Crown ! 

They may boast of their Fairfax, their Waller, and all 
The roundheaded rebels of Westminster Hall ; 
But tell these bold traitors of London's proud town, 
That the spears of the North have encircled the Crown. 

There's Derby and Cavendish, dread of their foes ; 
There's Erin's high Ormond, and Scotland's Montrose ! 
Would you match the base Skippon, and Massey, and 

Brown 
With the Barons of England, that fight for the Crown ? 

Now^ joy to the crest of the brave Cavaher! 
Be his banner unconquered, resistless his spear, 
Till in peace and in triumph his toils he may drown. 
In a pledge to fair England, her Church, and her Crown. 
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61. 
THE TROOPER'S DITTY. 

(WILLIAM MOTHERWELL, 1797-1835.) 

Boot, boot into the stirrup, lads, 

And hand once more on rein ; 
Up, up into the saddle, lads, 

A-field we ride again ! 
One cheer, one cheer for dame or dear, 

No leisure now to sigh, 
God bless them all — we have their prayers 

And they our hearts — " Good-bye 1 " 
Off, off we ride, in reckless pride, 

As gallant troopers may. 
Who have old scores to settle, and 

Long slashing swords to pay. 

The trumpeter calls — " Trot out. Trot out," — • 

We cheer the stirring sound ; 
Swords forth, my lads — through smoke and dust 

We thunder o'er the ground. 
Tramp, tramp we go through sulphury clouds, 

That blind us while we sing, — 
Woe worth the knave who follows not 

The banner of the King ; 
But luck befall each trooper tall, 

That cleaves to saddle-tree. 
Whose long sword carves on rebel sconce 

The rights of Majesty. 

Spur on, my lads : the trumpet sounds 

Its last and stem command — 
" A charge I a charge ! " — an ocean-burst 

Upon a stormy strand. 
Ha I ha ! how thickly on our casques 

Their pop-guns rattle shot ; 
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Spur on, my lads, we'll give it them 

As sharply as we've got. 
Now for it : now, bend to the word — 

Their lines begin to shake — 
Now, through and through them — bloody lanes 

Our flashing sabres make ! 

" Cut one — cut two — ^first point," and then 

We'll parry as we may ; 
On, on the knaves, and give them steel 

In bellyfuls to-day. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Church and State, 

For Country and for Crown, 
We slash away, and right and left 

Hew rogues and rebels down ; 
Another cheer 1 the field is clear, 

The day is all our own ; 
Done like our sires — done like the swords 

God gives to guard the Throne I 



62. 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER'S LOVE SONG. 

TO LUOASTA, GOING TO THE WABBES. 
(bICHABD LOVELACE, 1618-1658.) 



Tell me not (Sweet) I am unkinde. 

That from the Nunnerie 
Of thy chaste breast, and quiet minde, 

To Warre and Armes I flie. 

II. 

True ; a new Mistresse now I chase. 

The first Foe in the Field ; 
And with a stronger Faith imbrace 

A Sword, a Horse, a Shield. 
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III. 



Yet this Inconstancy is such, 

As you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee (Deare) so much, 

Lov'd I not Honour more. 



63. 
MARCHING ALONG. 

(ROBERT BROWNING, 1812-1889.) 



Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 

Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing : 

And, pressing a troop unahle to stoop 

And see the rogues flourish and honest folk droop, 

Marched them along, fifty-score strong. 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 

II. 

God for King Charles ! Pym and such carles 

To the Devil that prompts 'em their treasonous paries ! 

Cavaliers, up 1 Lips from the cup, 

Hands from the pasty, nor bite take nor sup 

Till you're (Chorus) marching along, fifty-score strong. 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song I 

III. 

Hampden to Hell, and his obsequies' knell 
Serve Hazelrig, Fiennes, and young Harry as well ! 
England, good cheer ! Rupert is near 1 
Kentish and loyalists, keep we not here 

{Chorus) Marching along, fifty-score strong, 

Cfreat-hearted gentlemen, singing this song ! 
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IV. 

Then, God for King Charles I Pym and his snarls 
To the Devil that pricks on such pestilent carles ! 
Hold by the right, you double your might ; 
So, onward to Nottingham, fresh for the fight, 

(Chorus) March we along, fifty-score strong,' 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song ! 

64. 
SIR NICHOLAS AT MARSTON MOOR, 1644. 

(WINTHROP MACK WORTH PRAED, 1802-1839.) 

To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas! the clarion's note is 

high ; 
To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas ! the huge drum makes 

reply : 
Ere this hath Lucas marched with his gallant cavaliers. 
And the bray of Rupert's trumpets grows fainter on 

our ears. 
To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas ! White Guy is at the 

door. 
And the vulture whets his beak o'er the field of Marston 

Moor. 

Up rose the Lady Alice from her brief and broken 

prayer, 
And she brought a silken standard down the narrow 

turret stair. 
Oh, many were the tears those radiant eyes had shed, 
As she worked the bright word " Glory " in the gay 

and glancing thread ; 
And mournful was the smile that o'er those beauteous 

features ran, 
As she said, "It is your lady's gift, unfurl it in the 

van. 
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"It shall flutter, noble wench, where the best and 

boldest ride. 
Through the steel-clad files of Skippon and the black 

dragoons of Pride ; 
The recreant soul of Fairfax will feel a sicklier qualm, 
And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder psalm, 
When they see my lady's gew-gaw flaunt bravely on 

their wing. 
And hear her loyal soldiers shout. For God and for 

the King ! "— 

'Tis noon ; the ranks are broken along the royal line ; 
They fly, the braggarts of the court, the bullies of the 

Rhine : 
Stout Langley's cheer is heard no more, and Astley's 

helm is down, 
And Rupert sheathes his rapier with a curse and with 

a frown ; 
And cold Newcastle mutters as he follows in the flight, 
" The German boar had better far have supped in York 

to-night." 

The knight is all alone, his steel cap cleft in twain. 
His good buff jerkin crimsoned o'er with many a gory 

stain ; 
But still he waves the standard, and cries amid the 

rout — 
"For Church and King, fair gentlemen, spur on and 

fight it out I " 
And now he wards a Roundhead's pike, and now he 

hums a stave, 
And here he quotes a Stage-play, and there he fells 

a knave. 

Good speed to thee, Sir Nicholas ! thou hast no thought 

of fear ; 
Good speed to thee, Sir Nicholas ! but fearful odds 

are here. 
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The traitors ring thee round, and with every blow 

and thrust, 
" Down, down," they cry, " with Belial, down with him 

to the dust!" 
" I wotdd," quoth grim old Oliver, " that Belial's trusty 

sword 
This day were doing battle for the saints and for the 

Lord!"— 

The lady Alice sits with her maidens in her bower ; 
The grey-haired warden watches on the castle's highest 

tower. — 
"What news, what news, old Anthony?" — "The field is 

lost and won. 
The ranks of war are melting as the mists beneath the 

sun; 
And a wounded man speeds hither, — ^I am old and 

cannot see. 
Or sure I am that sturdy step my master's step should 

be."— 

"I bring thee back the standard from as rude and 
rough a fray, 

As e'er was proof of soldier's thews, or theme for 
minstrel's lay. 

Bid Hubert fetch the silver bowl, and liquor qtuintum 
suff: 

I'll make a shift to drain it, ere I part with boot and 
buff; 

Though Guy through many a gaping wound is breath- 
ing out his life. 

And I come to thee a landless man, my fond and faith- 
ful wife 1 

" Sweet, we wiU fill our money-bags, and freight a ship 
for France, 

And mourn in merry Paris for this poor realm's mis- 
chance ; 
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Or, if the worst betide me, why, better axe or rope, 
Than life with Lenthal for a king, and Peters for a 

pope ! 
Alas, alas, my gallant Guy ! out on the crop-eared 

boor. 
That sent me with my standard on foot from Marston 

Moorl" 

65. 

A CAVALIER'S SONG. 

(g. j. whttb-melvillb, 1821-1878.) 

Ho ! fill me a flagon, as deep as you please. 
Ho I pledge me the health that we quaff on our knees ; 
And the knave who refuses to drink till he fall, 
Why the hangman shall crop him — ears, love-locks and 
all. 

Then a halter we'll string. 

And the rebel shall swing. 
For the gallants of England are up for the King I 

Ho ! saddle my horses as quick as you may. 
The sorrel, the black, and the w^hite-footed bay ; 
The troop shall be mustered, the trumpet shall peal, 
And the Roundheads shall taste of a Cavalier's steel. 

For the little birds sing, 

There are hawks on the wing 
When the gallants of England are up for the King ! 

Ho ! fling me my beaver, and toss me the glove 
That but yesterday clung to the hand of my love ; 
To be bound on my crest — to be borne in the van, 
And the rebel that reaps it must fight like a man ! 
For the sabre shall swing. 
And the head-pieces ring, 
WTien the gallants of England strike home for the 
King I 
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Ho ! crush me a cup to the queen of my heart I 

Ho ! fill me a brimmer, the last ere we part, 

A health to Prince Rupert I Success and renown ! 

To the dogs with the Commons I and up with the Crown I 

Then the stirrup-cup bring, 

Quaff it round in a ring ! 
To your horses ! and ride to the death for the King I 



66. 
THE BATTLE OF NASEBY, 14th June 1645. 

(THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD MACAULAY, 1800-1859.) 

By OBADIAH BIND-THEIR-KINGS-IN-CHAINS-AND-THEIR- 
NOBLES-WITH-LINKS-OF-IRON, SERGEANT OF IRETON'S 
REGIMENT. 

Oh, wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the 
North, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment 
all red? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous 
shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the winepress ye tread ? 

Oh, evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage which we 
trod; 
For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the 
strong, 
Who sat in the high places, and slew the saints of 
God. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 

That we saw their banners dance and their cuirasses 
shine, 
And the Man of Blood was there, with his long 
essenced hair, 
And Astl^y, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of Rhine. 
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Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his 
sword, 
The General rode along us to form us for the fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swelled into 
a shout. 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant's right. 

And hark ! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line ! 
For God! for the Cause! for the Church! for the 
Laws! 
For Charles, King of England, and Rupert of the 
Rhine ! 

The furious German comes, with his clarions and his 
drums. 
His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall ; 
They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes 
— close your ranks ; 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

They are here! — ^They rush on! We are broken — 
We are gone ! 
Our left is borne before them like stubble on the 
blast. 
O Lord, put forth Thy might! O Lord, defend the 
right! 
Stand back to back in God's name, and fight it to 
the last. 

Stout Skippon hath a wound ; the centre hath given 
ground : 
Hark ! hark I what means the trampling of horsemen 
on our rear? 
Whose banner do I see, boys? 'Tis he, thank God, 
'tis he, boys. 
Bear up another minute ! brave Oliver is here. 
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Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 
dykes. 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 

Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 

Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple 

Bar; 

And he — he turns, he flies ; shame on those cruel eyes 

That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on 

war. 



Ho ! comrades, scour the plain ; and ere ye strip the 

slain. 

First give another stab to make your search secure ; 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad-pieces 

and lockets, 

The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 

Fools ! your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts 
were gay and bold. 
When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans 
to-day ; 
And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in 
the rocks. 
Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. . 

Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven 
and hell and fate. 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your 
blades. 
Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and your 
oaths. 
Your stage plays, and your sonnets, your diamond 
and your spades ? 
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Down, down, for ever down, with the mitre and the 
crown. 
With the Belial of the Court and the Mammon of 
the pope ; 
There is woe in Oxford halls ; there is wail in Dur- 
ham's stalls ; 
The Jesuit smites his bosom; the Bishop rends his 
cope. 

And she of the Seven Hills shall mourn her children's ills, 
And tremble when she thinks on the edge of Eng- 
land's sword ; 
And the kings of earth in fear shall shudder when 
they hear, 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses 
and the Word. 

67. 
THE OLD CAVALIER. 

(sib FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE, 1810-1888.) 

Fob our martyred Charles I pawned my plate, 

For his son I spent my all, 
That a churl might dine, and drink my wine, 

And preach in my father's hall : 
That father died on Marston Moor, 

My son on Worcester plain ; 
But the king he turned his back on me. 

When he got his own again. 

The other day, there came, God wot I 

A solemn, pompous ass, 
Who begged to know if I did not go 

To the sacrifice of Mass : 
I told him fairly to his face. 

That in the field of fight, 
I had shouted loud for Church and King, 

When he would have run outright. 
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He talked of the Man of Babylon 

With his rosaries and copes, 
As if a Roundhead wasn't worse 

Than half a hundred Popes. 
I don't know what the people mean, 

With their hoiTor and affright ; 
All Papists that I ever knew. 

Fought stoutly for the right. 

I now am poor and lonely, 

This cloak is worn and old, 
But yet it warms my loyal heart, 

Through sleet, and rain, and cold. 
When I call to mind the Cavaliers, 

Bold Rupert at their head, 
Bursting through blood and fire, with cries 

That might have waked the dead. 

Then spur and sword was the battle word, 

And we made their helmets ring, 
Howling, like madmen, all the while, 

For God, and for the King. 
And though they suufBed psalms, to give 

The Rebel dogs their due, 
When the roaring shot poured close and hot. 

They were stalwart men and true. 

On the fatal day of Naseby, 

Where Rupert lost the day. 
By hanging on the flying crowd 

Like a lion on his prey, 
I stood and fought it out, until. 

In spite of plate and steel. 
The blood that left my veins that day 

Flowed up above my heel. 

And certainly, it made those quail 

Who never quailed before. 
To look upon the awful front 

Which Cromwell's horsemen wore. 
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I felt that every hope was gone, 
When I saw their squadrons form, 

And gather for the final charge, 
Like the coming of the storm. 

Oh I where was Rupert in that hour 

Of danger, toil and strife ? 
It would have been to aU brave men 

Worth a hundred years of life 
To have seen that black and gloomy force, 

As it poured down in line. 
Met midway by the Royal horse, 

And Rupert of the Rhine- 
All this is over now, and I 

Must travel to the tomb, 
Though the king I served has got his own, 

In poverty and gloom. 
Well, well, I served him for himself, 

So I must not now complain, 
But I often wish that I had died 

With my son on Worcester plain. 

68. 
TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL. 1652. 

(JOHN MILTON, 1608-1674.) 

Milton wrote this sonnet the year after " the crowning mercy " of 
Worcester (3rd September 1651), where Cromwell routed the 
army of Charles II., killing 4000 and taking 7000 prisoners. 
" Darwen stream " is a small river in Lancashire, near to 
which the Scottish army under the Duke of Hamilton 
was defeated in 1648. The battle of Dunbar was fought 
3rd September 1650. 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 

Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude. 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
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And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 
Hast reared God's trophies, and his work pursued ; 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots im- 
brued, 
And Dunbar field, resounds thy praises loud. 
And Worcester's laureate wreath: yet much re- 
mains 
To conquer still ; peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war : new foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 



ROBERT BLAKE, 1657. 

(gbbald massey, 1828-1908.) 

Robert Blake was, next to Nelson, the greatest of our Admirals. 
Until forty years of age he led the life of a country gentle- 
man, but in 16'40, in the struggle between Crown and 
Parliament, he cast in his lot with the Parliamentary party, 
and in 1644 distinguished himself greatly by his defence of 
Lyme, in Dorsetshire, against Prince Maurice. Still further 
glory was reaped by his extraordinary defence of Taunton 
against the Royalists for nearly a year (1644-1645) when the 
defences of that town were a mere heap of ruins. But his 
fame rests chiefly on his work at sea. Appointed in 1649 to 
the joint command of the fleet, before two years he had 
blockaded Lisbon, destroyed Prince Rupert's squadron, and 
had taken from the King's party the Scilly Isles sflid Jersey, 
the last Royalist stronghold. In 1652, with fifteen ships, he 
encountered the famous Dutch admiral van Tromp with 
forty sail, and forced the latter to retire under the cover of 
night with the loss of two of his vessels. In September of 
the same year he met and defeated de Ruyter and de Witt 
off the mouth of the Thames, the fleets being about equal in 
strength ; but in the following November, off the Goodwin 
Sands, the Dutch, with nearly one hundred vessels, had their 
revenge, Blake losing six of his fleet of thirty-seven sail. 
In February 1653, however, Blake with eighty ships again 
encountered van Tromp with a fleet of about equal power. 
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and after a long running fight extending over three days, 
gained a signal victory, sinking five and taking four of the 
enemy's fighting ships, besides capturing over thirty of van 
Tromp's convoy. Wounds and ill-health now laid him aside 
for a time, but in 1654 he commanded a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, where he soon made for himself and for England a 
name to be feared and respected. In the year 1655 he 
wiped out the pirates of Tunis, who had long been the 
scourge of the Mediterranean, and compelled the Dey of 
Algiers to submit to the terms imposed on him. But the 
last exploit of his career was the greatest. In April 1657 a 
Spanish fleet of sixteen sail — treasure ships — lay at anchor at 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, moored in-shore, and protected by 
the guns of the castle and seven heavily armed forts. Sailing 
into the bay without hesitation, Blake speedily destroyed the 
fleet, silenced and demolished the land defences and the 
town, and by help of a fortunate change of wind drew safely 
off again, having himself lost only fifty men killed and one 
hundred and twenty wounded. Then worn by disease, and 
by overwork in his weary two years' blockade of Cadiz, he 
turned towards the home that he never reached. As his 
ship entered Plymouth harbour on 7th August 1657, the great 
admiral died, leaving behind him an imperishable name in 
the annals of England. 

Our Happy Warrior ! of a race 

To whom are richly given 
Great glory and peculiar grace. 

Because in league with Heaven. 
Not that the mortal course they trod 

Was free from briar and thorn ; 
Who wears the arrow-mark of God 

Must first the wound have borne. 



O like a Sailor Saint was he, 

Our Sea King I grave and sweet 
In temper after victory, 

Or cheerful in defeat ; 
And men would leave their quiet home 

To follow in his wake, 
And fight in fire, or float in foam, 

For love of Robert Blake. 
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Like that drumhead of Zitska's skin 

Thrills his heroic name ; 
And how the salt-sea-sparkle in 

Us, flashes at his fame ! 
His picture in our hearts' best books 

Still keeps its pride of place, 
From which a lofty spirit looks 

With an unfading face ; 



The face as of an Angel, who 

Might live his Boyhood here I 
And yet how deadly grand it grew 

When Wrong drew darkening near. 
All ridged and ready trenched for war, 

The fair frank brow was bent, 
Then shone, like sudden Scimitar, 

The lion lineament. 



Behold him, with his gallant band. 

On leaguered Lyme's red beach. 
Shoulder to shoulder, see them stand, 

At Taunton in the breach. 
Safe through the battle shocks he went. 

With sword-sweep stem and wide ; 
Strode the grim heaps as Death had lent 

Him his White Horse to ride. 



" Give in! our toils you cannot break; 

The Lion is in the net ! 
Famine fights for us." " No" said Blake, 

" My hoots I have not ate." 
He smiled across the bitter cup : 

He gripped his good Sword-heft : 
"I should not dream of giving up 

While such a meal is left." 
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Where trumpets blow and streamers flow, 

Behold him calm and proud, 
Bear down upon the bravest foe, 

A bursting thunder-cloud. 
Foremost of all the host that strove 

To crowd Death's open door, 
In giant mood his way he clove. 

Aye first to go before. 



And though the battle-lightning blazed, 

The thunders roar and roll. 
He to Immortal Beauty raised 

A statue with his soul ; 
And never did the Greeks of old 

Mirror in marble rare 
A Wrestler of so fine a mould. 

An Athlete half so fair. 



Homeward the dying Sea-King turns 

From his last famous fight, 
For England's dear green hills he yearns 

At heart, and strains his sight. 
The old cliffs loom out grey and grand, 

The old War-ship glides on. 
With one last wave life tries to land. 

Falls seaward, and is gone. 



With that last leap to touch the coast 

He passed into his rest. 
And Blake's unwearying arms were crossed 

Upon his martial breast. 
And while our England waits, and twines 

For him her latest wreath. 
His is a crown of stars that shines 

From out the dusk of death. 

M 
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For him no pleasant age of ease, 

To wear what youth could win ; 
For him no Children round his knees, 

To gather his harvest in. 
But with a soul serene he takes 

Whatever lot may come ; 
And such a life of labour makes 

A glorious going home. 



Famous old Trueheart, dead and gone, 

Long shall his glory grow, 
Who never turned his back upon 

A friend, nor face from foe. 
He made them fear old England's name 

Wherever it was heard. 
He put her proudest foes to shame, 

And Peace smiled on his Sword. 



With lofty courage, loftier love. 

He died for England's sake ; 
And 'mid the loftiest lights above 

Shines our illustrious Blake. 
And shall shine I Glory of the West 

And Beacon for the seas ; 
While Britain bares its sailor breast 

To battle or to breeze. 



Great Sailor on the seas of strife ; 

Victor by land and wave ; 
Brave liver of a gallant hf e ; 

Lord of a glorious grave ; 
True Soldier set on earthly hill 

As Sentinel of heaven ; 
A King who keeps his kingdom till 

The last award be given. 




' i''or E-iglaiid'a dear f^een hills he j-oarn? 
At heart, and .strains his sight," 

ROBERT BLAKE. 
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Till she forget her old Sea-Fame 

Shall England honour him, 
And keep the grave-grass from his name 

Till her old eyes be dim. 
And long as free waves folding round, 

Brimful with blessing break, 
At heart she holds him, calm and crowned, 

Immortal Kobert Blake. 



70. 
AN OCEAN HOME. 

(EDMUND WAIiLEB, 1605-1687.) 

Others may use the ocean as their road. 
Only the English make it their abode. 
Whose ready sails with eVry wind can fly. 
And make a cov'nant with th' inconstant sky ; 
Our oaks secure, as if they there took root, 
We tread on billows with a steady foot. 

71. 

SOUTHWOLD BAY, 20th May 1672. 

(old ballad.) 

A SONG ON THE DUKE'S LATE GLOBIOUS SUCCESS 
OVER THE DUTCH. 

The battle of Southwold Bay (or Sole-bay) was fought on 20th 
May 1672, off the coast of Suffolk. The English fleet was 
under the command of the Duke of York (afterwards James 
II.) and with him was a French force under Admiral 
d'Estr^s. The opposing Dutch fleet was under the leader- 
ship of de Ruyter. The conflict was fierce and bloody, heavy 
losses in men and in ships being sustained by both sides. 
Each claimed the victory, but it was the Dutch fleet which 
drew off, leaving the allies in command of the scene. 

It will be noted that here Blake, viewed from the 
Royalist side, is spoken of as " the rebel Blake." 
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One day, as I was sitting still 

Upon the side of Dunwich hill 
And looking on the ocean, 

By chance I saw De Ruyter's fleet 

With Royal James's squadron meet ; 

In sooth it was a noble treat 
To see that brave commotion. 

I cannot stay to name the names 

Of all the ships that fought with James, 

Their number or their tonnage ; 
But this I say, the noble host 
Right gallantly did take its post, 
And covered all the hollow coast 

From Walderswyck to Dunwich. 

The French, who should have join'd the Duke, 
Full far astern did lag and look, 

Although their hulls were lighter ; 

But nobly faced the Duke of York, 
Tho' some may wink and some may talk, 
Right stoutly did his vessel stalk. 

To buffet with De Ruyter. 

Well might you hear their guns, I guess. 
From Sizewell-gap to Easton Ness, 

The show was rare and sightly ; 

They batter'd without let or stay 
Until the evening of that day, — 
Twas then the Dutchmen ran away. 

The Duke had beat them tightly. 

Of all the battles gain'd at sea, 
This was the rarest victory 

Since Philip's grand Armado. 

I will not name the rebel Blake, 

He fought for horson Cromwell's sake, 

And yet was forced three days to take. 

To quell the Dutch bravado. 
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So now we've seen them take to flight ; 
This way and that, where'er they might, 

To windward or to leeward ; 

Here's to King Charles, and here's to James, 
And here's to all the captains' names. 
And here's to aU the Suffolk dames, 

And here's to the house of Stuart. 

72. 

THE COVENANTER'S LAMENT FOR BOTHWBLL 
BRIG, 1679. 

(WINTHBOP MACKWORTH PBAED, 1802-1839.) 

Bothwell Bridge over the Clyde, about eight miles from Glasgow, 
was the scene of Monmouth's defeat of the Covenanters 
in the year l679. Monmouth had under his command a 
small body -of English cavalry, the Scottish Guards^ and 
some regiments of militia. The Covenanters' "army" 
numbered about 8000 men. The latter were very well 
posted, commanding the only bridge by which Monmouth 
could advance to attack them. But beyond this their 
generalship did not go ; virtually, their Ministers were their 
generals, and enthusiasm does not always make up for the 
want of military knowledge. So long as their ammunition 
lasted, the undisciplined Covenanters easily held the bridge 
against Monmouth's attack, but apparently it was nobody's 
business to see that the supply did not run short. Hence 
when the defenders sent urgent requests for more ammuni- 
tion, they received only the fatal order to fall back from 
their position. Properly speaking, after this there was no 
fight, merely a pursuit ; Monmouth had only to pass the 
bridge to make himself master of the whole field. The 
Covenanters lost about 700 in the pursuit, but of ISOO taken 
prisoners, such as would promise to live peaceably were 
allowed to go home. All but 300 availed themselves of 
Monmouth's humanity ; the obstinate 300 were shipped to 
the Plantations, but perished on the way. 

The men of sin prevail I 
Once more the prince of this world lifts his horn ; 
Judah is scattered, as the chaff is borne 

Before the stormy gale. 
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Where are our brethren ? where 
The good and true, the terrible and fleet? 
They whom we loved, with whom we sat at meat, 

With whom we kneeled in prayer ? 

Mangled and marred they lie 
Upon the bloody pillow of their rest ; 
Stern Dalzell smiles, and Clavers with a jest 

Spurs his fierce charger by. 

So let our foes rejoice ; 
We to the Lord, who hears their impious boasts, 
WiU call for comfort ; to the God of hosts 

We will lift up our voice. 

Give ear unto our song ; 
For we are wandering o'er our native land 
As sheep that have no shepherd ; and the hand 

Of wicked men is strong. 

Only to Thee we bow : 
Our lips have drained the fury of Thy cup ; 
And the deep murmurs of our hearts go up 

To Heaven for vengeance now. 

Avenge, — oh ! not our years 
Of pain and wrong, the blood of mart3T« shed, 
The ashes heaped upon the hoary head, 

The maiden's silent tears. 

The babe's bread torn away. 
The harvest blasted by the war-steed's hoof. 
The red flame wreathing o'er the cottage roof, 

Judge not for these to-day 1 — 

Is not Thine own dread rod 
Mocked by the proud, Thy holy book disdained, 
Thy name blasphemed. Thy temple courts profaned ?- 

Avenge Thyself, O God 1 
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Break Pharaoh's iron crown ; 
Bind with new chains their nobles and their kings ; 
Wash from Thine house the blood of unclean things, 

And hurl their Dagon down I 

Come in Thine own good time ! 
We will abide ; we have not turned from Thee, 
Though in a world of grief our portion be. 

Of bitter grief and crime. 

Be Thou our guard and guide ! 
Forth from the spoiler's synagogue we go, 
That we may worship where the torrents flow 

And where the whirlwinds ride. 

From lonely rocks and caves 
We will pour forth our sacrifice of prayer. — 
On, brethren, to the mountains ! seek we there 

Safe temples, quiet graves I 



73. 
THE SONG OF THE WESTERN MEN, 1688. 

(EGBERT STEPHEN HAWKER, 1803-1875.) 

'Trelawny " was one of the seven bishops tried under James II., 
but the strong feeling aroused amongst Cornishmen by his 
imprisonment was due not so much to the fact that he was 
a Bishop or a martyr, as that he was head of a very old 
Cornish fiimily. The lines — 

" And shall Trelawny die ? 
There's twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why," 

have been proverbial in Cornwall ever since 1688, but the 
entire ballad when first published by Mr. Hawker in 1825 
was believed to be genuinely ancient, even by so good a judge 
as Sir Walter Scott. 
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A GOOD sword, and a trusty hand, 

A merry heart, and true ! 
King James's men shall xinderstand 

What Cornish men can do. 

And have they fix'd the where and when ? 

And shall Trelawny die ? 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know the reason why ! 

Out spake the captain, brave and bold, — 

A merry wight was he ; 
Though London Tower were Michael's hold, 

We'll set Trelawny free. 

We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 

The Severn is no stay ; 
And side by side, and hand in hand, 

And who shall bid us nay ? 

And when we come to London wall, 

A pleasant sight to view ; 
Come forth ! come forth ! ye cowards all. 

Here are better men than you. 

Trelawny he's in keep in hold ; 

Trelawny he may die 1 
But twenty thousand Cornish bold 

Will know the reason why I 



74. 
BONNY DUNDEE, 1689. 

(sib WALTER SCOTT, 1771-1832.) 

" Bonny Dundee " was written by Sir Walter Scott in the year 
1825. In his diary he writes: "The air of Bonny Dundee 
running in my head to-day, I wrote a few verses to it before 
dinner, taking the keynote from the story of Clavers leaving 
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the Scottish Convention of Estates in I688-I689. I wonder 
if they are good." 

John Graham, Viscount Dundee, was killed at the Battle 
of Killiecrankie, I689, leading his Highlanders for King 
James II. against the forces of William. No man has left 
a memory more execrated by those who look on him still as 
" Bloody Claver'se," nor one more beloved and admired by 
those to whom he is " Bonny " Dundee. Macaulay is respon- 
sible for much of the hatred that clings to Dundee's memory, 
and no words are too black for him to use when writing of 
Claverhouse. But Macaulay is not noted for accuracy where 
he desires to make a point, and many of his statements regard- 
ing Dundee are certainly at variance with fact. As to the 
rest, the record of the man's private life makes belief in the 
cruelties with which he is charged a matter of impossibility. 

To the Lords of Convention 'twas Claver'se who spoke, 
Ere the King's crown shall fall there are crowns to be 

broke ; 
So let each Cavalier who loves honour and me, 
Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 
Come saddle your horses, and call up your men ; 
Come open the West Port, and let me gang free. 
And it's room for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee ! 

Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street, 
The bells are rung backward, the drums they are beat ; 
But the Provost, douce man, said, " Just e'en let him be, 
The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil of Dundee." 

As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 

Ilk carline was flyting and shaking her pow ; 

But the young plants of grace they looked couthie and 

slee, 
Thinking, luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee ! 

With sour-featured Whigs the Grassmarket was 

crammed. 
As if half the West had set tryst to be hanged ; 
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There was spite in each look, there was fear in each e'e. 
As they watched for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee. 

These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and had spears, 

And lang-haf ted gullies to kill Cavaliers ; 

But they shrunk to close-heads, and the causeway was 

free, 
At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

He spurred to the foot of the proud Castle rock, 

And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke ; 

" Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak twa words or 

three 
For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee." 

The Gordon demands of him which way he goes : 
" Where'er shall direct me the shade of Montrose I 
Your Grace in short space shall hear tidings of me, 
Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dtmdee. 

"There are hills beyond Pentland, and lands beyond 

Forth, 
If there's lords in the Lowlands, there's chiefs in the 

North ; 
There are wild Duniewassals three thousand times 

three, 
Will cry hoigh I for the bonnet of bonny Dundee. 

" There's brass on the target of barkened bull-hide ; 
There's steel in the scabbard that dangles beside ; 
The brass shall be burnished, the steel shall flash free 
At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

" Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks, 
Ere I own an usurper, I'll couch with the fox ; 
And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your glee, 
You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me ! " 
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He waved his proud hand, and the trunapets w§re 

blown, 
The kettle-drums clashed, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till on Ravelston's clifPs and on Clermiston's lee 
Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee. 



Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 
Come saddle the horses and call up the men, 
Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 
For it's up with the bonnets of Bonny Dxmdee ! 



75. 
BURIAL MARCH OF DUNDEE, 27th Jttly 1689. 

(WILLIAM BDMONDSTOUNB AYTOXJN, 1813-1865.) 

Sound the fife, and cry the slogan- 
Let the pibroch shake the air 
With its wild triumphal music, 

Worthy of the freight we bear. 
Let the ancient hills of Scotland 

Hear once more the battle-song 
Swell within their glens and valleys 

As the clansmen march along I 
Never from the field of combat, 

Never from the deadly fray. 
Was a nobler trophy carried 

Than we bring with us to-day — 
Never, since the valiant Douglas 

On his dauntless bosom bore 
Good King Robert's heart — the priceless — 

To our dear Redeemer's shore I 
Lo 1 we bring with us the hero — 

Lo ! we bring the conquering Graeme, 
Crowned as best beseems a victor 

From the altar of his fame ; 
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Fresh and bleeding from the battle 

Whence his spirit took its flight, 
Midst the crashing charge of squadrons, 

And the thunder of the fight ! 
Strike, I say, the notes of triumph, 

As we march o'er moor and lea I 
Is there any here will venture 

To bewail our dead Dundee ? 
Let the widows of the traitors 

Weep until their eyes are dim I 
Wail ye may f uU well for Scotland^ 

Let none dare to mourn for him I 
See ! above his glorious body 

Lies the royal banner's fold — 
See ! his valiant blood is mingled 

With its crimson and its gold — 
See how calm he looks and stately. 

Like a warrior on his shield, 
Waiting till the flush of morning 

Breaks along the battle-field ! 
See — Oh never more, my comrades I 

Shall we see that falcon eye 
Redden with its inward lightning, 

As the hour of fight drew nigh 1 
Never shall we hear the voice that, 

Clearer than the trumpet's call, 
Bade us strike for King and Country, 

Bade us win the field or fall I 



On the heights of Killiecrankie 

Yester-morn our army lay : 
Slowly rose the mist in columns 

From the river's broken way ; 
Hoarsely roared the swollen torrent, 

And the Pass was wrapped in gloom, 
When the clansmen rose together 

From their lair amidst the broom. 
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Then we belted on our tartans, 

And our bonnets down we drew, 
And we felt our broadswords' edges, 

And we proved them to be true ; 
And we prayed the prayer of soldiers, 

And we cried the gathering-cry. 
And we clasped the hands of kinsmen. 

And we swore to do or die ! 
Then our leader rode before us 

On his war-horse black as night — 
Well the Cameronian rebels 

Knew that charger in the fight ! — 
And a cry of exultation 

From the bearded warriors rose ; 
For we loved the house of Glaver'se, 

And we thought of good Montrose. 
But he raised his hand for silence — 

" Soldiers ! I have sworn a vow : 
Ere the evening-star shall glisten 

On Schehallion's lofty brow, 
Either we shall rest in triumph. 

Or another of the Graemes 
Shall have died in battle-harness 

For his Country and King James ! 
Think upon the Royal Martyr — 

Think of what his race endure — 
Think on him whom butchers murder'd 

On the field of Magus Muir : — 
By his sacred blood I charge ye. 

By the ruin'd hearth and shrine — 
By the blighted hopes of Scotland, 

By your injuries and mine — 
Strike this day as if the anvil 

Lay beneath your blows the while, 
Be they Covenanting traitors. 

Or the brood of false Argyle I 
Strike I and drive the trembling rebels 

Backwards o'er the stormy Forth ; 
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Let them tell their pale Convention 

How they fared within the North. 
Let them tell that Highland honour 

Is not to be bought nor sold, 
That we scorn their Prince's anger. 

As we loathe his foreign gold. 
Strike ! and when the fight is over, 

If ye look in vain for me, 
Where the dead are lying thickest, 

Search for him that was Dundee I " 



Loudly then the hills re-echoed 

With our answer to his call, 
But a deeper echo sounded 

In the bosoms of us all. 
For the lands of wide Breadalbane, 

Not a man who heard him speak 
Would that day have left the battle. 

Burning eye and flushing cheek 
Told the clansmen's fierce emotion, 

And they harder drew their breath ; 
For their souls were strong within them, 

Stronger than the grasp of death. 
Soon we heard a challenge-trumpet 

Sounding in the Pass below, 
And the distant tramp of horses, 

And the voices of the foe : 
DoAvn we crouched amid the bracken. 

Tin the Lowland ranks drew near, 
Panting like the hounds in summer 

When they scent the stately deer. 
From the dark defile emerging, 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie's foot and Leven's troopers 

Marching to the tuck of drum ; 
Through the scattered wood of birches, 

O'er the broken ground and heath, 
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Wound the long battalion slowly, 

Till they gained the field beneath ; 
Then we bounded from our covert. — 

Judge how looked the Saxons then, 
When they saw the rugged mountain 

Start to life with arm^d men I 
Like a tempest down the ridges 

Swept the hurricane of steel, 
Rose the slogan of Macdonald — 

Flashed the broadsword of Locheil ! 
Vainly sped the withering volley 

'Mongst the foremost of our band — 
On we poured until we met them, 

Foot to foot, and hand to hand. 
Horse and man went down like drift-wood 

When the iloods are black at Yule, 
And their carcasses are whirling ♦ 

In the Garry's deepest pool. 
Horse and man went down before us — 

Living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Killiecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done ! 
And the evening-star was shining 

On Schehallion's distant head, 
When we wiped our bloody broadswords, 

And returned to count the dead. 
There we found him, gashed and gory, 

Stretch'd upon the cumbered plain, 
As he told us where to seek him, 

In the thickest of the slain. 
And a smUe was on his visage. 

For within his dying ear 
Pealed the joyful note of triumph, 

And the clansmen's clamorous cheer : 
So, amidst the battle's thunder. 

Shot, and steel, and scorching flame, 
In the glory of his manhood 

Passed the spirit of the Graeme 1 
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Open wide the vaults of Athol, 

Where the bones of heroes rest — ■ 
Open wide the hallowed portals 

To receive another guest I 
Last of Scots, and last of freemen — • 

Last of aU that dauntless race, 
Who would rather die unsullied 

Than outlive the land's disgrace ! 
O thou lion-hearted warrior ! 

Reck not of the after-time : 
Honour may be deemed dishonour, 

Loyalty be called a crime. 
Sleep in peace with kindred ashes 

Of the noble and the true, 
Hands that never failed their country, 

Hearts that never baseness knew. 
Sleep ! — and till the latest trumpet 

Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 
Scotland shall not boast a braver 

Chieftain than our own Dundee ! 



76. 

BATTLE OF THE BOYNB, July 1690. 

(old ballad.) 

The Battle of the Boyne was fought on 1st July (12th) I69O, and 
was practically the end of James's attempt to regain his 
kingdom. King James occupied an advantageous position 
on the river Boyne, three miles west from Drogheda, his 
front secured by the river, a swamp, and a rising ground. 
In reconnoitring this position the evening before the battle. 
King William narrowly escaped with his life, a cannon-ball 
grazing his right shoulder and carrying away clothes and 
skin. The confusion resulting from this caused James's 
troops to imagine that William had been killed, and they 
"shouted aloud in token of their joy. The whole camp 
resounded with acclamation." In the actual battle next 
day, the French Marshal Schomberg (created a Duke by 
William) was accidentally shot by his own French Protestant 
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troops, and the event nearly proved fatal to William's army, 
which fell into disorder. They were rallied by the King, 
however, and James's Irish troops in their turn being seized 
with panic, were eventually driven from the ground, the 
French and Swiss auxiliaries retiring in good order. William 
did not pursue, and thus the losses were not very heavy. 
James himself fled to Dublin without attempting to re- 
assemble his broken army, and the following day hurried to 
Waterford, where he embarked for France in a vessel which 
lay ready for him. 

The bitter wail of the exiled Jacobites during the years 
that followed rings through the next three poems, and 
" The Island of the Scots " tells the tale of one of their 
many gallant deeds done in exile. 

July the first, in Oldbridge town, 

There was a grievous battle, 
Where many a man lay on the ground, 

By the cannons that did rattle. 
King James he pitched his tents between 

The lines for to retire ; 
But King William threw his bomb 'balls in, 

And set them all on fire. 

Thereat enraged, they vow'd revenge 

Upon King William's forces ; 
And often did cry vehemently, 

That they would stop their courses : 
A bullet from the Irish came. 

Which grazed King William's arm : 
They thought His Majesty was slain, 

Yet it did him little harm. 

Duke Schomberg then, in friendly care. 

His King would often caution 
To shun the spot, where bullets hot 

Retained their rapid motion. 
But William said, — " He don't deserve 

The name of Faith's defender. 
That would not venture life and limb 

To make the foe surrender." 

N 
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When we began the Boyne to cross, 

The enemy they descended ; 
But few of our brave men were lost, 

So stoutly we defended. 
The horse was the first that marched o'er, 

The foot soon followed a'ter. 
But brave Duke Schomberg was no more 

By venturing over the water. 



"When valiant Schomberg he was slain, 

King WiUiam then accosted 
His warhke men, for to march on 

And he would be the foremost. 
•' Brave boys," he said, " be not dismayed 

For the losing of one commander ; 
For God vsdll be our King this day, 

And I'll be general under." 



Then stoutly we the Bojme did cross. 

To give our enemies battle ; 
Our cannons, to our foes' great cost. 

Like thundering claps did rattle. 
In majestic mien our prince rode o'er. 

His men soon followed a'ter ; 
With blows and shouts put our foes to the rout, 

The day we crossed the water. 



The Protestants of Drogheda 

Have reasons to be thankful 
That they were not to bondage brought, 

They being but a handful : 
First to the Tholsel they were brought. 

And tried at Milmount a'ter. 
But brave King William set them free. 

By venturing over the water. 
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The cunning French, near to Duleek, 

Had taken up their quarters ; 
And fenced themselves on every side, 

Still waiting for new orders. 
But in the dead time of the night, 

They set the field on fire, 
And, long before the morning light, 

To Dublin they did retire. 

Then said King WiUiam to his men, 

After the French departed — 
" I'm glad," said he, " that none of ye 

Seemed to be faint-hearted. 
So sheathe your swords, and rest awhile, 

In time we'll follow a'ter." 
These words he uttered with a smile, 

The day he crossed the water. 

Come let us all, with heart and voice, 

Applaud our lives' defender. 
Who, at the Boyne, his valour showed, 

And made his foes surrender. 
To God above the praise we'U give. 

Both now and ever a'ter ; 
And bless the glorious memory 

Of King William that crossed the Boyne water. 



77. 

THERE'LL NEVER BE PEACE TILL 
JAMIE COMES HAMB. 

(old JACOBITE SONG.) 

By yon castle wa', at the close o' the day, 
I heard a man sing, tho' his head it was gray ; 
And as he was singing, the tears down came, 
There'll never be peace tUl Jamie comes hame. 
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The Church is in ruins, the State is in jars, 
Delusions, oppressions, and murderous wars : 
We darena weel say't, but we ken wha's to blame ; 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword, 

And now I greet round their green beds in the yaird ; 

It brak the sweet heart o' my f aithfu' auld dame : 

There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

Now hf e is a burden that bows me down. 

Sin' I tint my bairns, and he tint his crown ; 

But till my last moments my words are the same, 

There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 



78. 
A JACOBITE'S EPITAPH. 

(THOMAS BABINGTON, IX)BD MACAULAY, 1800-1859.) 

To my true king I offered free from stain 
Courage and faith ; vain faith, and courage vain. 
For him, I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 
And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in a foreign clime. 
Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood's prime ; 
Heard on Lavemia Scargill's whispering trees. 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 
Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep. 
Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 
TiU God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting-place I asked — an early grave. 
Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone. 
From that proud country which was once mine own. 
By those white cliffs I never more must see. 
By that dear language which I speak like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O'er English dust. A broken heart lies here. 
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79. 

IT WAS A' FOR OUR RIGHTFU' KING. 

(bobebt buens, 1759-1796.) 

It was a' for our rightfu' King 

We left fair Scotland's strand ; 
It was a' for our rightfu' King 

We e'er saw Irish land, 

My dear ; 
We e'er saw Irish land. 

Now a' is done that men can do, 

And a' is done in vain, 
My love and native land, fareweel, 

For I maun cross the main, 
My dear ; 
For I maun cross the main. 

He tum'd him right and round about 

Upon the Irish shore, 
And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 

With, " Adieu for evermore. 
My dear " ; 
With, " Adieu for evermore." 

The sodger frae the wars returns, 

The sailor frae the main ; 
But I hae parted frae my love, 

Never to meet again. 

My dear ; 
Never to meet again. 

When day is gane, and night is come. 

And a' folk bound to sleep, 
I think on him that's far awa'. 

The lee lang night an' weep. 
My dear ; 
The lee lang night an' weep. 
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80. 
THE ISLAND OF THE SOOTS, 1697. 

(WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 1813-1865.) 

Nominally in the service of James II., the Scottish troops who had 
fought under Dundee were, after they left Scotland on the 
collapse of James's attempt to regain his crown, actually in 
the pay of France. When the overwhelming defeat of the 
French fleet under Tourville (19th May I692) made it certain 
that the possibility of success for James's cause was, at least 
in the meantime, hopeless, " the Scottish officers considering 
that by the loss of the French fleet King James's restoration 
would be retarded for some time and that they were burden- 
some to the King of France, being entertained in garrisons 
on whole pay, without doing duty, when he had almost all 
Europe in confederacy against him ; therefore humbly entreated 
King James to have them reduced into a company of private 
sentinels, and choose officers amongst themselves to command 
them : assuring his Majesty that they would serve in the 
meanest circumstances, and undergo the greatest hardships 
and fatigues, that reason could imagine or misfortunes inflict, 
until it pleased God to restore him. King James commended 
their generosity and loyalty, but . . . told them it was im- 
possible that gentlemen, who had served in so honourable 
posts as formerly they had enjoyed, and lived in so great 
plenty and ease, could ever undergo the fetigue and hardship 
of private sentinels' duty . . . therefore he desired them to 
insist no more on that project. The officers (notwithstanding 
his Majesty's desire to the contrary) made several interests at 
court, and harassed him so much, that at last he condescended." 
(An Account of Dundee's Officers after they went to France. By an 
Ofiicer of the Army. London, 1714.) The members of this 
company (about one hundred and twenty men) afterwards 
served with two other Scottish companies through several 
campaigns, invariably greatly distinguishing themselves by 
their extraordinary valour and readiness to undertake any 
enterprise however hazardous. It was no idle compliment 
that a French general paid them when he said, " Le geniil- 
homme est toujours gentilhomme, et se montre toujours tel dans 
besoin et dans le danger." 

In the winter of 1697-98, the three Scottish companies 
were encamped on the Rhine, under the Marquis de Sell, 
who lay in Alsace with about 4000 men, whilst opposed to 
them on the other side of the river was a German army 16,000 
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strong. The Germans had seized and entrenched themselves 
on a small island in mid-stream, from which position their 
guns sorely galled the French camp, and threatened to make 
the position untenable. The Scots, through their commander. 
Captain John Foster, begged that they might be allowed to 
storm the island, to which the Marquis de Sell replied, that as 
soon as boats could be obtained they should lead the attack. 
Foster, however, intimated that it was the wish of the Scottish 
gentlemen not to wait for boats, but to reach the island by 
wading, De Sell thought the feat impossible, but on being 
urged, shrugged his shoulders "and desired them to do 
what they pleased." Hand in hand the Scots, in face of a 
tremendous fire from 500 Germans, waded breast-deep through 
the raging, icy stream, fell with fury on the enemy, and drove 
them headlong from their entrenchments and across the tem- 
porary bridge which had been built by the Germans, and 
which in their retreat they destroyed. " When the Marquis 
de Sell heard the firing, and understood that the Germans 
were beat out of the island, he made the sign of the cross on 
his face and breast, and declared publicly that it was the 
bravest action that ever he saw." The Scots held the island 
for nearly six weeks, in spite of repeated fierce counter-attacks 
by the Germans, and in the end, baffled by the splendid 
tenacity and unceasing watchfulness of its brave defenders. 
General Stirk gave up the attempt to recover the island, and 
drew off his army. " In consequence of this action, that 
island is called at present ' Isle d'Ecosse,' and will in all likeli- 
hood bear that name until the general conflagration." 

Two years later, on the declaration of peace, the Scottish 
company, or the battered remnant of it, was dispersed. 
" Thus," says the officer who chronicled their deeds, " thus 
was dissolved one of the best companies that ever marched 
under command. Gentlemen, who in the midst of all their 
pressures and obscurity, never forgot they were gentlemen." 



The Rhine is running deep and red, 

The island lies before — 
" Now is there one of all the host 

Will dare to venture o'er ? 
For not alone the river's sweep 

Might make a brave man quail : 
The foe are on the further side, 

Their shot comes fast as hail. 
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God help us, if the middle isle 
We may not hope to win ! 

Now, is there any of the host 
Will dare to venture in ? " 



n. 

" The ford is deep, the hanks are steep, 

The island-shore lies wide : 
Nor man nor horse could stem its force 

Or reach the further side. 
See there ! amidst the willow boughs 

The serried bayonets gleam ; 
They've flung their bridge — they've won the isle ; 

The foe have crossed the stream ! 
Their volley flashes sharp and strong — 

By aU the Saints, I trow, 
There never yet was soldier born 

Could force that passage now 1 " 



IIL 

So spoke the bold French Mareschal 

With him who led the van, 
Whilst rough and red before their view 

The turbid river ran. 
Nor bridge nor boat had they to cross 

The wild and swollen Rhine, 
And thundering on the other bank 

Far stretched the German line. 
Hard by there stood a swarthy man 

Was leaning on his sword, 
And a saddened smile lit up his face 

As he heard the Captain's word. 
" I've seen a wilder stream ere now 

Than that which rushes there ; 
I've stemmed a heavier torrent yet 

And never thought to dare. 
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If German steel be sharp and keen, 

Is ours not strong and true ? 
There may be danger in the deed, 

But there is honour too." 



rv. 

The old lord in his saddle turned, 

And hastUy he said — 
" Hath bold Duguesclin's fiery heart 

Awakened from the dead ? 
Thou art the leader of the Scots — 

Now well and sure I know, 
That gentle blood in dangerous hour 

Ne'er yet ran cold nor slow, 
And I have seen ye in the fight 

Do all that mortal may : 
If honour is the boon ye seek 

It may be won this day — 
The prize is in the middle isle. 

There lies the adventurous way. 
And armies twain are on the plain, 

The daring deed to see — 
Now ask thy gallant company 

If they will follow thee ! " 



Eight gladsome looked the Captain then. 

And nothing did he say, 
But he turned him to his little band — 

Oh few, I ween, were they ! 
The relics of the bravest force 

That ever fought in fray. 
No one of all that company 

But bore a gentle name, 
Not one whose fathers had not stood 

In Scotland's fields of fame. 
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All they had marched with great Dundee 

To where he fought and fell, 
And in the deadly battle-strife 

Had venged their leader well : 
And they had bent the knee to earth 

When every eye was dim, 
As o'er their hero's buried corpse 

They sang the funeral hymn ; 
And they had trod the Pass once more, 

And stooped on either side 
To pluck the heather from the spot 

Where he had dropped and died ; 
And they had bound it next their hearts. 

And ta'en a last farewell 
Of Scottish earth and Scottish sky, 

Where Scotland's glory fell. 
Then went they forth to foreign lands 

Like bent and broken men, 
Who leave their dearest hope behind. 

And may not turn again. 



VI. 

" The stream," he said, " is broad and deep, 

And stubborn is the foe — 
Yon island strength is guarded well — 

Say, brothers, will ye go ? 
From home and kin for many a year 

Our steps have wandered wide, 
And never may our bones be laid 

Our fathers' graves beside. 
No sisters have we to lament. 

No wives to wail our fall ; 
The traitor's and the spoiler's hand 

Have reft our hearths of all. 
But we have hearts, and we have arms 

As strong to will and dare 
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As when our ancient banners flew 

Within the northern air. 
Come, brothers 1 let me name a spell 

Shall rouse your souls again. 
And send the old blood bounding free 

Through pulse, and heart, and vein ! 
Call back the days of bygone years — 

Be young and strong once more ; 
Think yonder stream, so stark and red, 

Is one we've crossed before. 
Rise, hill and glen ! rise, crag and wood I 

Rise up on either hand — 
Again upon the Garry's banks, 

On Scottish soU we stand ! 
Again I see the tartans wave, 

Again the trumpets ring ; 
Again I hear our leader's call — 

' Upon them, for the King ! ' 
Stayed we behind that glorious day 

For roaring flood or linn ? 
The soul of Graeme is with us ^till — 

Now, brothers ! will ye in ? 



VII. 

No stay — no pause. With one accord 

They grasped each other's hand. 
And plunged into the angry flood. 

That bold and dauntless band. 
High flew the spray above their heads 

Yet onward still they bore, 
Midst cheer, and shout, and answering yell 

And shot and cannon roar. 
" Now by the Holy Cross ! I swear, 

Since earth and sea began 
Was never such a daring deed 

Essayed by mortal man ! " 
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VIII. 

Thick blew the smoke across the stream, 

And faster flashed the flame : 
The water plashed in hissing jets 

As ball and bullet came. 
Yet onwards pushed the Cavaliers 

All stem and undismayed, 
With thousand armM foes before, 

And none behind to aid. 
Once, as they neared the middle stream, 

So strong the torrent swept. 
That scarce that long and living wall 

Their dangerous footing kept. 
Then rose a warning cry behind, 

A joyous shout before : 
" The current's strong — the way is long — 

They'll never reach the shore ! 
See, see ! They stagger in the midst. 

They waver in their line ! 
Fire on the madmen ! break their ranks, 

And whelm them in the Rhine 1 " 

IX. 
Have you seen the tall trees swaying 

When the blast is sounding shrill, 
And the whirlwind reels in fury 

Down the gorges of the hill ? 
How they toss their mighty branches, 

Striving with the tempest's shock ; 
How they keep their place of vantage. 

Cleaving firmly to the rock ? 
Even so the Scottish warriors 

Held their own against the river ; 
Though the water flashed around them. 

Not an eye was seen to quiver ; 
Though the shot flew sharp and deadly, 

Not a man relaxed his hold : 




"No stay — no pause. With ott=v g.ccord 
Thay graapeci each other's hand. 
And plunged into the angry floocf, 
Tliat bold and dauntless bond ", 

THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 
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For their hearts were big and thrilling 

With the mighty thoughts of old. 
One word was spoke among them, 

And through the ranks it spread — 
" Remember our dead Claverhouse J " 

Was all the Captain said. 
Then, sternly bending forward, 

They struggled on awhile. 
Until they cleared the heavy stream, 

Then rushed towards the isle. 



X. 

The German heart is stout and true, 

The German arm is strong ; 
The German foot goes seldom back 

Where armed f oemen throng. 
But never had they faced in field 

So stem a charge before. 
And never had they felt the sweep 

Of Scotland's broad claymore. 
Not fiercer pours the avalanche 

Adown the steep incline. 
That rises o'er the parent-springs 

Of rough and rapid Rhine — 
Scarce swifter shoots the bolt from heaven 

Than came the Scottish band 
Right up against the guarded trench. 

And o'er it, sword in hand. 
In vain their leaders forward press — 

They meet the deadly brand I 



XI. 

O lonely island of the Rhine — 
Where seed was never sown. 

What harvest lay upon thy sands. 
By those strong reapers thrown ? 
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What saw the winter moon that night, 

As, struggling through the rain, 
She poured a wan and fitful light 

On marsh, and stream, and plain ? 
A dreary spot with corpses strewn. 

And bayonets glistening round ; 
A broken bridge, a stranded boat, 

A bare and battered mound ; 
And one huge watch-fire's kindled pile, 

That sent its quivering glare 
To tell the leaders of the host 

The conquering Scots were there ! 



xn. 

And did they twine the laurel- wreath 

For those who fought so well ? 
And did they honour those who lived. 

And weep for those who fell ? 
What meed of thanks was given to them 

Let agM annals tell. 
Why should they twine the laurel- wreath- 
Why crown the cup with wine ? 
It was not Frenchmen's blood that flowed 

So freely on the Rhine — 
A stranger band of beggared men 

Had done the venturous deed : 
The glory was to France alone, 

The danger was their meed. 
And what cared they for idle thanks 

From foreign prince and peer ? 
What virtue had such honied words 

The exiled heart to cheer? 
What mattered it that men should vaunt 

And loud and fondly swear, 
That higher feat of chivalry 

Was never wrought elsewhere ? 
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They bore within their breasts the grief 

That fame can never heal — 
The deep, unutterable woe 

Which none save exiles feel. 
Their hearts were yearning for the land 

They ne'er might see again — 
For Scotland's high and heathered hills, 

For mountain, loch, and glen — 
For those who haply lay at rest 

Beyond the distant sea. 
Beneath the green and daisied turf 

Where they wotdd gladly be I 



xin. 

Long years went by. The lonely isle 

In Rhine's impetuous flood 
Has ta'en another name from those 

Who bought it with their blood : 
And though the legend does not live — 

For legends lightly die — 
The peasant, as he sees the stream 

In winter rolling by. 
And foaming o'er its channel-bed 

Between him and the spot 
Won by the warriors of the sword, 
Still calls that deep and dangerous ford 

The Passage of the Scot. 



81. 

THE FLIGHT OP THE WILD GEESE. 

(doba sigerson shorter.) 

"The Wild Geese" was a name first given by the Irish to those 
banished men who left Ireland after the battle of Aughrim 
and the surrender of Limerick in 1691. Twenty thousand 
then emigrated to the Continent, and in the succeeding years 
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— ^like the flights of the birds after which they were called — 
even greater numbers followed, in their hearts intense yearn- 
ing for the country whose shores they should see never again, 
and bitter hatred of the Government to whom they owed 
their banishment. To a man almost, those wanderers joined 
the Irish Brigade, serving in France, Spain, or Austria, and 
their reckless courage, their love of fighting, and that careless 
disregard of their lives which comes to men in whom hope is 
dead, earned for them deathless fame. In the years between 
1691 and 1745 it was reckoned that 150,000 Irishmen fell on 
Continental battlefields in the service of France alone. 

Wrapt in the darkness of the night, 

Gathering in silence on the shore, 
Wild geese flown from hiding on the hills 

(Hark ! the wolf-hound ; thrice he howled before). 
Wild geese with forest leaves tangled in their hair. 

Is that blood on the heaving breasts of some. 
Or dull red clay from fox-deserted lairV 

Why thus so stealthily do they come ? 
Wild geese, women's arms round you in the dark- 
ness; 

Women's hearts forbid to cry though they break ; 
Little children must not sob in their kissing ; 

" Brother, forever ? O hush thee, for God's sake ! " 
Wild geese with fierce eyes, deathless hope in your 
hearts. 

Stretching your strong white wings eager for your 
flight. 
These women's eyes will watch your swift returning. 

(Thrice the banshee cried in the stormy night.) 



Flinging the salt from their wings, and despair from 
their hearts, 
They arise on the breast of the storm with a cry and 
are gone. 
When will you come home, wild geese, with your 
thousand strong ? 
(The wolf-dog loud in the silence of night howls on.) 
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Not the fierce wind can stay your return or tumultuous 
sea, 
Nor the freedom France gives your feet on her 
luxuriant shore. 
No smiles for your love like the tears of your sorrow- 
ing land, 
Only Death in his reaping could make you return no 
more. 
White birds, white birds, I dream of that glad home- 
coming ; 
Though human eyes could not mark your silent 
flight. 
Women lie face down with clenched hands in the sea. 
(Thrice the banshee cries in the stormy night.) 



82. 
CREMONA, 1702. 

(the HONOUBABLB EMILY LAWLESS, LITT.D.) 

One of the great feats of the Irish Brigade in the service of 
France was their saving of the town of Cremona in 1702. 
After an unsuccessful fight with Prince Eugene, the Due de 
Villeroy had thrown his army into the town, and of the Irish, 
Dillon's and Burke's regiments formed part of the garrison. 
Prince Eugene had followed up his success, and, unknown 
to Villeroy and the French, who were asleep, had already 
in the darkness penetrated with a strong force as far as 
the Market Square. All seemed at their mercy, and but for 
the " exiled sons of Clare " the town had indeed been lost 
that night. By supreme valour and desperate fighting the 
Germans were driven out, and a further fierce attack later 
was also defeated by the Irishmen. 

Midwinter and midnight 
Was the hour of that fight, 
(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown !) 
Every Frenchman soundly sleeping. 
" Fortressed cities need no keeping ; 
Let the Irish guard the town." 

o 
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Homesick, sad, and weary, 
Heartsick, hungry, dreary, 
(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown !) 
O'Brien, Burke, and Tracy, 
Macmahon, Dillon, Lacy, 
We watched Cremona town. 

" What mean those distant sounds ? " 
As the famished panther bounds, 
(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown !) 
So he bounded through the gate. 
" Rouse ye, comrades, ye are late I 
Prince Eugene, has your town ! " 

The town, but not quite all : 
On that furthest western wall 
(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown !) 
Sat a cheerless, sleepless band, 
Far from home, and kith, and land. 
" Up, boys, up I Save the town ! " 

" Down, and fight them in the streets I" 
As the Nore the Barrow meets, 
(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown !) 
So we swept across their track. 
Swept across, and hemmed them back 
From Cremona town. 

" Are ye mad, or in a trance ? 
Waken, gentlemen of France ! " 
(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown I) 
" See your lilied flags are flapping. 
And your Marshal is caught napping 
In Cremona town." 

Again, and yet again, 

Though the third of us are slain, 

(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown !) 
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Though Sieur Villeroy is taken, 
And the lilied flags are shaken, 
Till our tardy comrades waken 
We keep the town. 

Hither, thither goes the fight. 

Through the murk and glare of night. 

(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown !) 

Every exiled son of Clare, 

From Kinvarra to Adair, 

The whole Brien stock is there. 

In the black heart of the town. 

" Ha ! they waken up at last I 
Hark again, that rallying blast ! " 
(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown !) 
" Now charge them with the lance, 
Stop the German dogs' advance. 
Drive them, gentlemen of France, 
From Cremona town." 

" Back to back, and face to face, 
Wrest from fate this night's disgrace," 
(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown !) 
Ere the sun rose from its bed 
Or that livid dawn grew red 
Every German spear had fled 
From Cremona town. 

So failed Eugene's advance. 
So fail all foes of France ! 
(Shout, boys, Erin's the renown !) 
Let her praises still resoimd. 
And while the world goes round 
To their praise too redound 
Who stood the victors crowned 
In Cremona town. 
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83. 

THE DEATH OF ADMIRAL BENBQW, 1702. 

(old ballad.) 

Benbow has ever been a popular hero, though, except on account 
of his bulldog courage, it is not very easy to account for the 
extreme measure of his popularity. Possibly the manner of 
his death had something to do with it; deserted by those 
who should have supported him, yet doggedly fighting on 
against great odds, grimly sticking to his post on deck and 
continuing to direct the fight after he had got his death 
wound; — that is probably what sufficed finally to enrol his 
name in the list of the nation's heroes. But by the officers 
who served under him he was greatly disliked, and this 
feeling was no doubt responsible for the disgraceful conduct 
of his captains during his last great fight with the French 
under Du Casse, in the course of which Benbow was mortally 
wounded. Du Casse had ten sail in all — four of them ships 
of 60 to 70 guns ; Benbow had seven — one, the Breda, 
his flagship, of 70 guns, another of 64, and the other five 
vessels carrying from 48 to 54 guns. During a five days' 
running fight the Breda, practically alone, was engaged with 
the enemy ; the other ships of Benbow's squadron, with one 
exception, jogging along in the rear, out of gun-shot, and 
making no efibrt to close. On the fifth day Benbow's right 
leg was shattered by a chain-shot, notwithstanding which he 
remained seated on his quarter-deck with the mangled leg 
supported in a cradle. In spite of her rigging being cut to 
pieces, in spite of her crew being exhausted by five days and 
nights of ceaseless work and fighting, the Breda would have 
continued the action, and had she received any support it 
is not open to doubt that the whole French squadron must 
have been captured. As it was, the captains of Benbow's 
ships refused in any way to aid him, and finally he was 
obliged to haul off and to make for the island of Jamaica, 
where, on 4th November 1702, he died. The defaulting 
captains were not cowards ; time and again their courage had 
been proved. Yet in this instance they behaved like cowards, 
and to them was meted out the reward of cowards. Two, 
Kirby and Wade, were shot at Plymouth on l6th April 1703, 
one was cashiered and imprisoned, two others temporarily 
suspended, and one died a few days before his trial began. 
The incident is a blot on the history of the British navy. 
Yet it is certain that had these men been under an admiral 
whom they did not detest, there would now be no such blot 
to record. 
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Comb, all you sailors bold, 

Lend an ear, lend an ear. 
Come, all you sailors bold, lend an ear : 

'Tis of our admiral's fame, 

Brave Benbow called by name, 

How he fought on the main 
You shall hear, you shall hear. 

Brave Benbow, he set sail 

For to fight, for to fight. 
Brave Benbow, he set sail for to fight ; 

Brave Benbow he set sail. 

With a fine and pleasant gale. 

But his captains they tum'd tail 
In a fright, in a fright. 

Says E[irby unto Wade, 

I will run, I will run. 
Says Kirby unto Wade, I will run : 

I value not disgrace. 

Nor the losing of my place, 

My enemies I'll not face 
With a gun, with a gun. 

'Twas the Euby and Noah's Ark 
Fought the French, fought the French, 

Twas the Ruby and Noah's Ark fought the 
French : 
And there was ten in all. 
Poor souls they fought them all, 
They valued them not at all. 

Nor their noise, nor their noise. 

It was our admiral's lot. 
With a chain-shot, with a chain-shot, 
It was our admiral's lot, with a chain-shot : 
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Our admiral lost his legs, 
And to his men he begs, 
Fight on, my brave boys, he says, 
'Tis my lot, 'tis my lot. 

While the surgeon dressed his wounds. 

Then he said, then he said. 
While the surgeon dressed his wounds, then he 
said: 

Let my cradle now in haste, 

On the quarter-deck be placed. 

That my enemies I may face 
Till I'm dead, till I'm dead. 

And there bold Benbow lay, 

Crying out, crjdng out 
And there bold Benbow lay, crying out : 

Let us tack once more, 

We'll drive them to their own shore, 

I value not haJf a score, 
Nor their noise, nor their noise. 



84. 
THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, 13th August 1704. 

(ROBERT SOUTHEY, 1774-1843.) 

Blenheim^ a village in Bavaria, about twenty-three miles N.N.W. 
of Augsburg, gives its name to Marlborough's great victory 
over the French and Bavarians, 13th August 1704. The 
opposing armies were of nearly equal strength, 56,000 French 
and Bavarian on the one side, and 52,000 men under the 
Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene on the other. The 
French and Bavarian generals entirely failed to comprehend 
the Duke's strategy, imagining that in place of advancing, 
he was really covering his retreat ; and when they realised 
the true state of affairs it was too late — Marlborough broke 
through them. In killed, wounded, and prisoners the French 
and Bavarians lost between 30,000 and 40,000 men ; Marl- 
borough, 5000 killed and 8000 wounded. 
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It was a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round. 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there, had found : 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And, with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory t 

" I find them in the garden, 

For there's many here about ; 
And often when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out I 
For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory ! " 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder- waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they kill'd each other for." 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" That put the French to rout ; 
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But what they killed each other for 

I could not well make out ; 
But everybody said," quoth he, 
" That 'twas a famous victory, 

" My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt the dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

" With flre and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then. 

And new-born baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

" They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won. 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

*' Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 
And our good Prince Eugene." 

" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 

" It was a famous victory. 

" And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who such a fight did win." 

" But what good came of it at last ? " 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 

" But 'twas a famous victory." 
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85. 

THE FIRST PSALM. (Whig.) 

This is a Hanoverian parody of the Scottish metrical rendering of 
the First Psalm. 

The man is blest that hath not lent 

To French pistoles his ear, 
Nor rais'd himself as traitors do. 

Nor sat in trickster's chair : 

But in the laws of Old England 

Doth set his whole delight, 
And for those laws doth exercise, 

Himself both day and night. 

He shall be like the tree that grows 

Fast by the river's side, 
Which bears the fiercest storm that blows, 

And scorns the roughest tide : 

Whose leaf shall never fade nor fall, 

But flourish still and stand. 
E'en so the cause shall prosper well, 

This patriot takes in hand. 

So shall not the Pretender's crew ; 

They shall be nothing so. 
But as the dust which from the earth 

The wind drives to and fro. 

Therefore shall not the Jacobites 

In judgment stand upright, 
Nor Papishes with Protestants 

Come into place and sight. 

For why? the friends of Hanover 

At Westminster are known ; 
And eke the schemes at Bar-'le-duc 

Shall quite be overthrown. 
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86. 
A JACOBITE'S FAREWELL, 1716. 

(ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNB, 1837-1909.) 

After the double rising of 1715, — ^in the Highlands under the 
Earl of Mar, in the Borders under the Earl of Derwentwater 
and Mr. Thomas Forster, — many an tmfortunate Jacobite 
ended his life on the scaffold. A few of the leaders. Lords 
Derwentwater and Kenmuir among them, were beheaded, 
one or two were reprieved, a few escaped from prison, Forster 
being one ; but of prisoners of lower rank, or of less promi- 
nence, between twenty and thirty were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, and their heads stuck on spikes over Temple Bar, 
as was the barbarous practice of the day. The last Jacobite 
hanged (7th June 1753) was Dr. Archibald Cameron, brother 
of Lochiel; but till 1772 a few of the grizzly heads still 
remained on Temple Bar. 

There's nae mair lands to tyne, my dear, 

And nae mair lives to gie : 
Though a man think sair to live nae mair. 

There's but one day to die. 

For a' things come and a' days gane, 
What needs ye rend your hair ? 

But kiss me till the morn's morrow, 
Then I'll kiss ye nae mair. 

O lands are lost and life's losing. 

And what were they to gie ? 
Fu' mony a man gives all he can, 

But nae man else gives ye. 

Our king wons ower the sea's water, 

And I in prison sair : 
But I'll win out the morn's morrow, 

And ye'll see me nae mair. 
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87. 

A SOUTH-SEA BALLAD, 1720. 

The great South-Sea Scheme was originated in 1711 with the 
view of restoring public credit and providing for the extinc- 
tion of the floating national debt, whi<;h then amounted to 
£10,000,000. Certain merchants of the City of London took 
up this debt, on Government undertaking to pay for a certain 
period 6 per cent, interest on the amount advanced, and giving 
to them also a monopoly of the South-Sea trade. For some 
years the Company was conducted honestly, and its funds 
became an investment so much sought after that by April 
1720 the £100 shares were quoted at 330. At this time the 
Company had proposed to take on themselves practically the 
whole national debt (then over £30,000,000) on receiving a 
guarantee of 5 per cent, per annum for 7J years, when, if 
Government chose, the debt might be redeemed, and interest 
reduced to 4 per cent. The necessary Bill was passed 
through Parliament. Thenceforward the Directors, carried 
away by dreams of boundless wealth, seem to have hesitated 
at no means whereby the fictitious value of the Company's 
shares might be advanced, and by the month of August their 
market value was quoted at 1000. Thereupon the Chairman 
of the Company and some other of the principal Directors 
sold out. The natural result was a slump, and by mid- 
September shares had fallen to 400. Wild panic soon set 
in, and the whole country became worked up to a pitch of 
hysterical excitement and of uncontrolled fury against the 
Directors. An examination of the Company's books revealed 
much that was discreditable, and the private property of the 
Directors (amounting to over £2,000,000) was confiscated for 
the benefit of ruined shareholders. Nor did all members of 
the Government come out of the investigation with clean 
hands ; several were clearly shown to have accepted money 
bribes from the Company, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was for this cause expelled the House, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. In a word, the bursting of the great 
South-Sea Bubble precipitated ruin incalculable, and almost 
universal, over the whole of England. 

The headquarters of the Company were in South-Sea 
House, Threadneedle Street. 
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In London stands a famous pile, 

And near that pile an alley, 
Where merry crowds for riches toil, 

And wisdom stoops to folly. 
Here sad and joyful, high and low, 

Court Fortune for her graces ; 
And as she smiles or frowns, they show 

Their gestures and grimaces. 



Here stars and garters do appear. 

Among our lords the rabble. 
To buy and sell, to see and hear. 

The Jew and Gentile squabble. 
Here crafty courtiers are too wise 

For those who trust to fortune : 
They see the cheat with clearest eyes. 

Who peep behind the curtain. 



The lucky rogues, like spaniel dogs. 

Leapt into South-Sea water, 
And there they fish for golden frogs. 

Not caring what comes after. 
'Tis said that alchemists of old 

Could turn a brazen kettle. 
Or leaden cistern, into gold. 

That noble tempting metaL 



But if it here may be allowed 

To bring in great and small things, 
Our cunning South-Sea, like a God, 

Turns nothing into all things. 
What need have we of Indian wealth, 

Or commerce with our neighbours ? 
Our constitution is in health, 

And riches crown our labours. 
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Our South-Sea ships have golden shrouds, 

They bring us wealth, it's granted ; 
They lodge their treasure in the clouds, 

To hide it till it's wanted. 
O Britain, bless thy present state. 

Thou only happy nation ; 
So oddly rich, so madly great, 

Since bubbles came in fashion I 



Successful rakes exert their pride. 

And count their airy millions, 
Whilst homely drabs in coaches ride. 

Brought up to town on pillions. 
For me, I follow reason's rules. 

Nor fat on South-Sea diet ; 
Young rattles and unthinking fools 

Are those that flourish by it. 



Old musty jades and pushing blades. 

Who've least consideration, 
Grow rich apace, whilst wiser heads 

Are struck with admiration. 
A race of men, who, t'other day. 

Long crush'd beneath disasters. 
Are now by stock brought into play. 

And made our lords and masters. 



But should our South-Sea bubbles fall. 

What numbers would be frowning I 
The losers then must ease their gall 

By hanging or by drowning. 
But though our foreign trade is lost. 

Of mighty wealth we vapour. 
When all the riches that we boast 

Consists in scraps of paper. 
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ADMIRAL HOSIER'S GHOST, 1739. 

(RICHARD GLOVER, 1712-1785.) 

Hosier was the unfortunate admiral who in 1726 was sent with 
twenty ships to the West Indies to prevent the Spanish Plate 
fleet, then lying in the harbour of Porto Bello, from sailing 
to Spain with supplies of bullion. In that object he certainly 
succeeded, but in the course of a succeeding long-drawn-out 
blockade of Porto Bello and Carthagena — energetic action, it 
is said, having been forbidden to him by the Admiralty — he 
lost, through disease, something like 4000 officers and men, 
and finally himself died. In Glover's ballad his ghost is 
supposed to be addressing Admiral Vernon, who in 1739, with 
no more than six ships, took Porto Bello. 

As near Porto Bello lying 

On the gently-swelling flood, 
At midnight, with streamers flying, 

Our triumphant navy rode ; 
There while Vernon sate all glorious 

From the Spaniard's late defeat : 
And his crews, with shouts victorious. 

Drank success to England's fleet. 

On a sudden, shrilly sounding, 

Hideoiis yells and shrieks were heard : 
Then, each heart with fear confounding, 

A sad troop of ghosts appear'd : 
All in dreary hammocks shrouded. 

Which for winding-sheets they wore. 
And Tvith looks by sorrow clouded, 

Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleam'd the moon's wan lustre, 
When the shade of Hosier brave 

His pale bands were seen to muster, 
Rising from their wat'ry grave : 
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O'er the glimmering wave he hied him, 

Where the Burford rear'd her sail, 
With three thousand ghosts beside him, 

And in groans did Vernon hail. 



Heed, oh ! heed our fatal story, 

I am Hosier's injured ghost : 
You who now have purchas'd glory 

At this place where I was lost, 
Tho' in Porto Bello's ruin 

You now triumph, free from fears, 
When you think of my undoing, 

You wiU mix your joys with tears. 

See these mournful spectres, sweeping 

Ghastly o'er this hated wave. 
Whose wan cheeks are stain'd with weeping, 

These were English captains brave : 
Mark those numbers, pale and horrid, 

Who were once my sailors bold ; 
Lo ! each hangs his drooping forehead, 

While the dismal tale is told. 

I, by twenty sail attended. 

Did this Spanish town affright, 
Nothing then its wealth defended. 

But my orders, not to fight ; 
1 that in this rolling ocean 

I had cast them with disdain. 
And obey'd my heart's warm motion 

To have quell'd the pride of Spain. 

For resistance I could fear none. 
But with twenty ships had done 

What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Hast achiev'd with six alone. 
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Then the Bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonour seen, 

Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been. 



Then, like thee, proud Spain dismaying, 

And her galleons leading home. 
Though condemn'd for disobeying, 

I had met a traitor's doom : 
To have fall'n, my country crying. 

He has play'd an English part. 
Had been better far than dying 

Of a griev'd and broken heart. 

Unrepining at thy glory, 

Thy successful arms we hail : 
But remember our sad story. 

And let Hosier's wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languish, 

Think what thousands fell in vain. 
Wasted with disease and anguish, 

Not in glorious battle slain. 

Hence with all my train attending 

From their oozy tomb below. 
Through the hoary foam ascending. 

Here I find my constant woe ; 
Here the Bastimentos viewing, 

We recall our shameful doom. 
And, our plaintive cries renewing. 

Wander through the midnight gloom. 

O'er these waves, for ever mourning. 
Shall we roam, depriv'd of rest. 

If. to Britain's shores returning, 
You neglect my just request : 
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After this proud foe subduing, 
When your patriot friends you see, 

Think on vengeance for my ruin, 
And for England sham'd in me. 



89. 

ADMIRAL VERNON'S ANSWER TO ADMIRAL 
HOSIER'S GHOST. 

(said to be by JOHN PRICE (17 — ?), A LAND 
WArrER IN THE PORT OP POOLE.) 

Hosier ! with indignant sorrow 

I have heard thy mournful tale : 
And, if heaven permit, to-morrow 

Hence our warlike fleet shall sail. 
O'er these hostile waves wide roaming, 

We will urge our bold design ; 
With the blood of thousands foaming. 

For our country's wrongs, and thine. 

On that day, when each brave fellow 

Who now triumphs here with me, 
Storm'd and plunder'd Porto BeUo, 

All my thoughts were full of thee. 
Thy disastrous fate alarm'd me ; 

Fierce thy image glar'd on high I 
And with generous ardour warm'd me 

To revenge thy fall, or die ! 

From their lofty ships descending, 

Thro' the flood in firm array. 
To the destin'd city bending 

My lov'd sailors made their way ; 
Straight the foe, with horror trembling, 

Quit in haste their batter'd walls ; 
And in accents undissembling. 

As he flies, for mercy calls I 

P 
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Carthagena tow'ring wonder ! 

At the daring deed dismay'd, 
Shall ere long, by Britain's thunder, 

Smoking in the dust be laid. 
You, and these pale spectres, sweeping 

Restless o'er this wat'ry round, 
Whose wan cheeks are stain'd with weeping, 

Pleas'd shall listen to the sound. 



StiU remembering thy sad story, 

To thy injur'd Ghost I swear, 
By my future hopes of glory, 

War shall be my constant care ; 
And I ne'er will cease pursuing 

Spain's proud sons from sea to sea, 
With just vengeance for thy ruin, 

And for England, sham'd in thee I 



90. 
RULE BRITANNIA. 

(jAMES THOMSON, 1700-1748.) 

This well-known song was written by James Thomson, author of 
The Seasons, and was first sung at Cliefden House, near 
Maidenhead, 1st August 1740, in the "Masque of Alfred," a 
piece the music of which was composed by Dr. Arne. The 
" Masque " was written by command of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, father of George III., and the occasion of its per- 
formance was to commemorate the accession of King George I. 
and the birthday of Princess Augusta. 

When Britain first, at Heaven's command. 

Arose from out the azure main. 
This was the charter of the land. 

And guardian angels sang the strain : 

Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves ; 
Britons never will be slaves. 
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The nations not so blest as thee 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall ; 
Whilst thou shalt flourish, great and free, 

The dread and envy of them all : 
Bule Britannia, &c. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blasts that tear thy skies, 
Serve but to root thy native oak : 
Bule Britannia, &c. 

Thee, haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame : 
All their attempts to hurl thee down. 

Will but arouse thy gen'rous flame, 
And work their woe — ^but thy renown : 
Bule Britannia, &c. 

To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine : 
All thine shall be the subject main. 

And every shore encircle thine : 
Bule Britannia, &c. 

The Muses, still with Freedom found. 

Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 
Blest Isle ! with matchless beauty crown'd. 

And manly hearts to guard the fair. 
Bule Britannia, &c. 



91. 
FONTENOY, 1745. 

(the HONOUBABLB EMILY LAWLESS, LITT.D.) 

At Fontenoy (11th May 1745), though they themselves suffered 
severely, the French Irish Brigade took ample revenge for 
the losses they had sustained at Dettingen two years earlier. 
When the English columns made their last magnificent 
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advance, it was the men of Clare who, fighting on the left 
wing of the French, with yells of " Remember Limerick," 
hurled themselves with the bayonet on to the English flank 
and broke them, giving to the French cavalry an opportunity 
of which full use was made. The Irishmen here lost a 
fourth of their officers, and more than a third of their rank 
and file. 

I. Before the Battle : Night. 

Oh sad the march, the weary march, beneath these 
alien skies, 

But good the night, the friendly night, that soothes 
our tired eyes. 

And bad the war, the tedious war, that keeps us swelter- 
ing here. 

But good the hour, the friendly hour, that brings the 
battle near. 

That brings us on the battle, that summons to their 
share 

The homeless troops, the banished men, the exiled sons 
of Clare. 

Oh little Corca Bascinn, the wild, the bleak, the fair ! 
Oh little stony pastures, whose flowers are sweet, if rare! 
Oh rough and rude Atlantic, the thunderous, the wide, 
Whose kiss is like a soldier's kiss, which will not be 

denied ! 
The whole night long we dream of you, and waking 

think we're there, — 
Vain dream, and foolish waking, we never shall see 

Clare. 

The wind is wild to-night, there's battle in the air ; 
The wind is from the west, and it seems to blow from 

Clare. 
Have you nothing, nothing for us, loud brawler of the 

night? 
No news to warm our heart-strings, to speed us through 

the fight? 




' Mririi iihilhrr. .ilmlil h ' 



PONTENOY. 
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In this hollow, star-pricked darkness, as in the sun's hot 

glare, 
In sun-tide, moon-tide, star-tide, we thirst, we starve for 

Clare 1 

Hark I yonder through the darkness . one distant rat- 
tat-tat ! 

The old foe stirs out there, God bless his soul for that ! 

The old foe musters strongly, he's coming on at last. 

And Clare's Brigade may claim its own wherever blows 
fall fast. 

Send us, ye western breezes, our full, our rightful 
share. 

For Faith, and Fame, and Honour, and the ruined 
hearths of Clare. 



n. After the Battle : Early Daivn, Clare Coast. 

" Mary mother, shield us I Say, what men are ye. 
Sweeping past so swiftly on this morning sea ? " 
" Without sails or rowlocks merrily we glide 
Home to Corca Bascinn on the brimming tide." 

" Jesus save you, gentry ! why are ye so white. 
Sitting all so straight and still in this misty light ? " 
" Nothing ails us, brother ; joyous souls are we. 
Sailing home together, on the morning sea. 

" Cousins, friends, and kinsfolk, children of the land. 
Here we come together, a merry, rousing band ; 
Sailing home together from the last great fight. 
Home to Clare from Fontenoy, in the morning light. 

" Men of Corca Bascinn, men of Clare's Brigade, 
Hearken, stony hills of Clare, hear the charge we made ; 
See us come together, singing from the fight, ^ 
Home to Corca Bascinn, in the morning light." 
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92. 
CULLODEN, 1746. 

(sib NOEL PATON, 1821-1901.) 

The crushing defeat of Culloden (l6th April 1746) put an end for 
ever to the hopes of those who planned the famous rising of 
" the '45." Prince Charles Edward landed in the Hebrides 
2nd August 1745. On 21st September, at Prestonpans, his little 
army of 2500 Highlanders swept away the disciplined force 
of Sir John Cope ; on 9th November Carlisle surrendered 
to him, and here his father was proclaimed King of Great 
Britain, and he, himself. Regent. At Manchester, 29th Novem- 
ber, his headquarters were established, and a regiment of two 
hundred Englishmen formed — almost the only Englishmen who 
joined him. From Manchester he proceeded to Derby, then, as 
throughout the campaign, marching on foot at the head of 
his army, fording ice-cold rivers breast high, and in all things 
sharing the hardships of his followers. At Derby the tide of 
success began to ebb, never again to turn, save for a brief 
space at and after Falkirk, where the King's troops under 
General Hawley were put to flight. For the space of five 
months after Culloden, the Prince, a hunted fugitive, severed 
from his friends and with a price on his head, underwent 
incredible privations and dangers ere he found means to 
escape to France. Better had he fallen with other brave 
men at Culloden,— better have perished in some fox's lair 
in the rugged mountains where he found shelter and an 
unswerving truth and loyalty, — better any fate, than that he 
should have ended his days as he did at Rome, 31st January 
1788, — a broken-hearted, wine-sodden, pathetic wreck of 
what had once been " Bonnie Prince Charlie." 

At last I stand upon thy fatal sod, 

Drummossie Moor ! — and if my eyes are wet, 

'Tis not that here the star of Stuart set 

To rise no more. The righteous hand of God 

Was on the race, whom nor prosperity, 

Nor sorrow's holier discipline, could school 

To this first axiom of true royalty : 

Who knows to serve, alone deserves to rule. 

The world could not stand still, that they might play 

The fool with empire ; so they passed. My tears 
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Are not for them, but for the outnumbered Brave 
Who bled beneath the hireling's steel that day, 
And now sleep, rank on rank, in this wide grave, 
Swathed in the verdure of a hundred years. 



93. 
THE LAMENT OF FLORA MACDONALD, 1746. 

(JAMES HOGG, 1770-1835.) 

Hogg says : " I got the original of these verses from my friend 
Mr. Neil Gow, who told me they were a translation from the 
Gaelic, but so rude that he could not publish them, which he 
wished to do on a single sheet, for the sake of the old air ; 
on which I versified them anew, and made them a great deal 
better without altering one sentiment." 

Fab over yon hills of the heather so green. 

And down by the corrie that sings to the sea, 
The bonny young Flora sat sighing her lane. 

The dew on her plaid and the tear in her e'e. 
She looked at a boat with the breezes that swung 

Away on the wave, like a bird of the main ; 
And aye as it lessened, she sighed and she sung, 

" Fareweel to the lad I shall ne'er see again ! 
Fareweel to my hero, the gallant and young ! 

Fareweel to the lad I shall ne'er see again ! 

" The naoorcock that craws on the brow of Ben-Connal, 

He kens o' his bed in a sweet mossy hame ; 
The eagle that soars o'er the cliffs o' Clan-Rpnald, 

Unawed and unhunted, his eyrie can claim ; 
The solan can sleep on his shelve of the shore ; 

The cormorant roost on his rock of the sea : 
But, ah ! there is one whose hard fate I deplore ; 

Nor house, ha', nor hame, in his country has he. 
The conflict is past, and our name is no more : 

There's nought left but sorrow for Scotland and me. 
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•^ The target is torn from the arms of the just, 

The hehnet is cleft on the brow of the brave, 
The claymore for ever in darkness must rust, 

But red is the sword of the stranger and slave ; 
The hoof of the horse, and the foot of the proud, 

Have trod o'er the plumes on the bonnets of blue. 
Why slept the red bolt in the breast of the cloud, 

When tyranny revelled in blood of the true ? 
Fareweel, my young hero, the gallant and good I 

The crown of thy fathers is torn from thy brow." 



94. 
O'ER THE WATER TO CHARLIE. 

(old JACOBITE SONG. FROM HOGHS'S "JACOBITE 
RELICS.") 

I SWEAR by moon and stams sae bright 

And sun that glances early, 
If I had twenty thousand lives, 

I'd gie them a' for Charlie. 

We'll o'er the water, we'll o'er the sea, 
We'll o'er the water to Charlie ; 

Come weel, come woe, we'll gather and go. 
And live or die wi' Charlie. 



I ance had sons, but now hae nane ; 

I bred them toiling sairly ; 
And I wad bear them a' again, 

And lose them a' for Charlie. 

We'll o'er the water, we'll o'er the sea, 
We'll o'er the water to Charlie ; 

Come weel, come woe, we'll gather and go 
And live or die wi' Charlie. 
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95. 
CHARLIE STUART. 

(A FRAGMENT. FBOM HOGG'S "JACOBITE RELICS.") 

Hogg says this " is from Cromek " (i.e. Cromek's Remains of 
Nithsdale and Gallomay Song), and is sung to the air of 
" Barbara Allan," 

O DREARY laneliness is now 

'Mang ruin'd hamlets smoking ! 
Yet the new-made widow sits and sings, 

While her sweet babe she's rocking : 

" On Darien think, on dowie Glencoe, 

On Murray, traitor I coward ! 
On Cumberland's blood-blushing hands, 

And think on Charlie Stuart." 

96. 
HEEE'S A HEALTH TO THEM THAT'S AWAY. 

(JACOBITE SONG.) 

In his Jacobite Relics Hogg writes of this song : " It has always 
been a popular air, and one of those songs that Allan Bamsay 
altered into a love song for the sake of preserving the 
old chorus, which he has done in many instances, and 
for which he can scarcely be blamed ; because to have 
published any of the Jacobite songs at that day was risking 
as much as his neck was worth. It appears to be but a 
remnant. I took this copy from a set of old MS. songs 
belonging to the Honourable Miss Rollo." 

Hebe's a health to them that's away. 

Here's a health to them that's away. 
Here's a health to him that was here yestreen. 

But durstna bide till day. 

O wha winna drink it dry ? 

O wha winna drink it dry ? 
Wha winna drink to the lad that's gane, 

Is nane o' our company. 
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Let him be swung on a tree, 
Let him be swung on a tree ; 

Wha winna drink to the lad that's gane, 
Can ne'er be the man for me. 
It's good to be merry and wise, 
It's good to be honest and true, 

It's good to be aff wi' the auld king. 
Afore we be on wi' the new. 



97. 

CAPTAIN DEATH, 28th December 1757. 

(the ballad is supposed to have been wbitten 
by one op the surviving crew.) 

Though Hke some others, assuredly not " poetry," this ballad is 
inserted because of the gallant action it commemorates, an 
action of which the majority of us perhaps never heard. 
Writing of it in his continuation of Hume's History of 
Great Britain, Smollett says : " Perhaps history cannot afford 
a more remarkable instance of desperate courage than 
that which was exerted in December of the preceding year 
by the officers and crew of an English privateer, called the 
Terrible, under the command of Captain William Death." 
The Terrible's crew consisted of 200 men. On 23rd December 
1757 she fought, and took, a large French ship from San 
Domingo, losing in the action Captain Death's brother and 
sixteen men. Forty she sent away in the prize ; and in this 
weakened condition she had the misfortune on 28th Decem - 
ber to fall in with the Vengeance, a French privateer of 
St. Maloes, carrying thirty-six guns and a crew of 360 men. 
The first object of the Vengeance was to recapture the 
prize, which having done, and a prize crew having been put 
on board of her, both vessels bore down on, and attacked, 
the Terrible. With the first broadside the latter's main- 
mast went by the board. " Notwithstanding this disaster," 
says Smollett, " the Terrible maintained such a furious 
engagement against both as can hardly be paralleled in 
the annals of Britain." When at the last the Frenchmen 
boarded her, there were found but twenty-six of her crew 
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alivej " sixteen of whom were mutilated by the loss of leg or 
arm, and the other ten grievously wounded." Neither 
Captain Death nor a single one of his officers survived. Of 
the French, two-thirds are said to have fallen, their captain 
and his second in command being amongst the killed. Both 
vessels were complete wrecks, and could with difficulty be 
kept above water. 

The muse and the hero together are fir'd, 
The same noble views have their bosom.s inspir'd ; 
As freedom they love, and for glory contend, 
The muse o'er the hero still mourns as a friend : 
And here let the muse her poor tribute bequeath, 
To one British hero — 'tis brave Captain Death. 



His ship was the Terrible — dreadful to see I 
His crew were as brave, and as gallant as he ; 
Two hundred or more was their good complement. 
And sure braver fellows to sea never went : 
Each man was determined to spend his last breath 
In fighting for Britain and brave Captain Death. 

A prize they had taken diminish'd their force, 
And soon the good prize-ship was lost in his course : 
The French privateer and the Terrible met ; — 
The battle began, — all with horror beset : 
No heart was dismayed, — each as bold as Macbeth ; — 
They fought for Old England and brave Captain 
Death. 

Fire, thunder, baUs, bullets, were seen, heard and felt, 

A sight that the heart of Bellona would melt ; 

The shrouds were all torn, and the decks fill'd with 

blood, 
And scores of dead bodies were thrown in the flood : — 
The flood, from the days of old Noah and Seth, 
Ne'er saw such a man as our brave Captain Death. 
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At last the dread bullet came wing'd with his fate, 
Our brave Captain dropp'd — and soon after his mate : — 
Each officer fell, and a carnage was seen 
That soon dyed the waves to a crimson from green ; 
And Neptune rose up, and he took ofP his wreath, 
And gave it a Triton to crown Captain Death. 

Thus fell the strong Terrible, bravely and bold ; 

But sixteen survivors the tale can unfold ; 

The French were the victors — though much to their 

cost. 
For many brave Frenchmen were with Englishmen 

lost. 
And then says Old Time, EVom good Queen Elizabeth, 
I ne'er saw the fellow of brave Captain Death. 



HEARTS OF OAK, 1759. 

(DAVID GABBICK, 1717-1779.) 

' This wonderful year '' (line 21 refers to the year 1759, when the 
great victories of Minden, Quiberon Bay, Quebec, and others 
of less note, were gained ; so many, indeed, were they that 
" it was necessary," wrote Walpole, " to ask every morning 
what new victory there was, for fear of missing one." 

Come, cheer up, my lads, 'tis to glory we steer. 
To add something more to this wonderful year. 
To honour we call you, not press you like slaves. 
For who are so free as the sons of the waves I 
Hearts of oak are our ships. 
Gallant tars are our men, 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 
We'U fight and we'll conquer again and again. 

We ne'er see our foes but we wish them to stay ; 
They never see us but they wish us away ; 
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If they run, why, we follow, and run them ashore, 
For if they won't fight us, we cannot do more. 
Hearts of oak are our ships. 
Gallant tars are our men. 
We always are ready. 
Steady, boys, steady. 
We'll fight and we'll conquer again and again. 

Still Britain shall triumph, her ships plough the sea. 
Her standard be justice, her watchword " be free " ; 
Then, cheer up, my lads, with one heart let us sing. 
Our soldiers, our sailors, our statesmen, our King. 
Hearts of oak are our ships. 
Gallant tars are our men, 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 
We'll fight and we'll conquer again and again. 



HAWKB, 1759. 
From " The Island Race." 

(hbnbt nbwbolt, 6. 1862.) 

During the year 1759 the French were preparing fleets at Brest 
and Rochefort to cover their projected invasion of England. 
Of the two, the Brest fleet of twenty sail of the line, under 
M. de Conflans, was the more powerful, and to watch it 
Admiral Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) Hawke was at sea 
with twenty-three ships. A continuance of hazy weather, 
culminating in a furious gale on the 14th November, drove the 
English fleet from its station, and de Conflans, seizing his 
chance, slipped out of Brest. Some of Hawke's look-out 
frigates, however, had ridden out the gale, and news of the 
sailing of the French was quickly conveyed to the admiral, 
who, divining that de Conflans would make for Rochefort, 
shaped a course to cut him off at Quiberon. Correct in 
his calculation, Hawke caught de Conflans where he had 
expected, and in spite of the fierce gale that was blowing, 
and the fact that under his lee was one of the most dangerous 
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coasts in the world, he forced on an action. De Conflans 
had pilots on board who were familiar with the coast, and he 
ran for the mouth of the Vilaine River, confident that if the 
English should dare to follow without pilots they must of 
necessity go ashore on the rocks and shallows of the bay. 
Darkness was closing in, but Hawke boldly followed in close 
pursuit, and though throughout the night the gale abated 
none of its fury and day broke in the wildest of weather, yet 
but two English ships went ashore. The result of the action 
was the destruction of the entire French fleet, burnt, taken, 
sunk, or driven on the rocks, with the exception only of one 
or two ships which, having cast their guns overboard, ran 
into shoal water where Hawke could not follow. The battle 
of Quiberon Bay saved Britain from invasion, and for the 
time destroyed the naval power of France, 

In seventeen hundred and fifty-nine, 
When Hawke came swooping from the West, 

The French King's Admiral with twenty of the line 
Was sailing forth to sack us, out of Brest. 

The ports of France were crowded, the quays of France 
a-hum 

With thirty thousand soldiers marching to the drum. 

For bragging time was over and fighting time was 
come 
When Hawke came swooping from the West. 

'Twas long past noon of a wild November day 

When Hawke came swooping from the West ; 
He heard the breakers thundering in Quiberon Bay, 

But he flew the flag for battle, line abreast. 
Down upon the quicksands roaring out of sight 
Fiercely beat the storm- wind, darkly fell the night. 
But they took the foe for pilot and the cannon's glare 
for light 
When Hawke came swooping from the West. 

The Frenchmen turned like a covey down the wind 
When Hawke came swooping from the West ; 

One he sank with all hands, one he caught and pinned. 
And the shallows and the storm took the rest. 
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The guns that should have conquered us they rusted 

on the shore, 
The men that would have mastered us they drummed 

and marched no more, 
For England was England, and a mighty brood she bore 
When Hawke came swooping from the West. 

100. 

THE CAPTURE OF CARRICKFBRGUS, 1760. 

(old ballad.) 

Notwithstanding the crushing naval reverses sustained by France 
in 1759, it was not possible for us to keep all her brave 
sailors locked up in their own ports. Escaping from Dunkirk, 
the gallant Commodore Thurot appeared off the Irish coast 
with three frigates, containing 1200 soldiers under General 
Flobert. He meditated a descent on Londonderry, but a 
heavy gale making it impossible to enter Lough Foyle, he 
sailed for Belfast Lough with the intention of making a dash 
at Belfast. General Flobert, however, determined instead 
to take Carrickfergus, which he did on 21st February 1760, 
after which no immediate move was made on Belfast. The 
delay gave time for three frigates mider Captain Elliot to 
come up. In the action which followed, Thurot himself and 
many of his men were killed and all the French vessels 
taken. It was a matter of popular belief at the time that 
Thurot in a dream was warned of his approaching death. 
Thurot as a boy served in a French privateer, but was 
captured, and for a year lay a prisoner in Dover. Seizing a 
small boat, however, he contrived, with a pair of sculls,, and 
his shirt for a sail, to make his way across Channel. There- 
after he made rapid way in his profession. During the Peace 
he lived for some years in England. On the renewed out- 
break of war he was given command of a French squadron 
with which he made for himself a name of dread on many 
parts of our east coast. 

Louis of France with hunger loud does cry, 

" A shepherd's dog in Ireland lives better far than I," 

With their butter and their bacon, they have them in 

stores, 
But I'll send forth my forces to plunder their shores. 
Sing fal, &c. 
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It was lately I dreamed my army was away, 
And all these rich dainties, I thought were their prey ; 
So in the province of Ulster invaded were we, 
By Commander Thurot, and French frigates three. 
Sing fal, &c. 

To Londonderry city their course they did steer, 
But they were prevented, although they were near. 
Their fleet while at sea, they were scattered away 
By a storm from the heavens, which did them dismay. 
Sing fal, &c. 

But three of them remained, and these came about, 
To the Bay of Carrickf ergus, near the point of Kilroot ; 
Then with flat boats they landed a thousand men well 

armed. 
Under English colours, to prevent our being alarmed. 
Sing fal, &c. 

Under General Thurot these men did march away, 
Unto Carrickfergus, and he to them did say. 
The garrison are but a handful of silly gossoons,* 
And at our appearance, I'm sure they wiU run. 
Sing fal, &c. 

But sore he was mistaken, for soon they let him know. 
And left him broken legged, to France he could not go ; 
One hundred of his soldiers, and more they did destroy, 
With nothing but the loss of four Carrick boys. 
Sing fal, &c. 

Like unto hearts of gold, so bravely they did stand. 
Though but one hundred and fifty against a thousand 

men; 
And they were all six feet high, of chosen Tories wild. 
And slighted us gossoons, as Flobart them styled. 
Sing fal, &c. 

* Gossoons is not a word beloDging to the Irish language, but is 
probably from the Anglo-Norman— jomojm, or garfon. 
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They sail'd away by morning, before the sun arose, 
Brave Elliot he espied them, and cried, " Boys, here are 

foes!" 
With frigates three, like fire darts, he boldly did pursue. 
He from Kinsale had sail'd, these robbers to subdue. 
Sing fal, &c. 

"My boys," he says, "they're yonder, betwixt us and 

the sun ; 
Now coolly and with courage, fall on, my boys, fall on ! " 
And betwixt the Mull of Galloway and the Point of Ayre, 
The thundering of our cannon the nations round did 

hear. 

Sing fal, &c. 

Now in this hard engagement, poor Thurot he did die, 
By an unlucky shot that through his heart did flye ; 
Aloud they called for quarter, for Lady Mary's sake. 
For Captain Elliot's cannon made all their hearts to 
quake. 

Sing fal, &c. 

And now then taken prisoners, upon the raging main. 
And back to Oarrickfergus they were brought again ; 
Here's the praise of brave Elliot, who conquered the foe, 
And likewise to Clements and Loggie also. 
Sing fal, &c. 



101. 

THUROT'S DREAM, 1760. 

(old ballad.) 

The 21st of February, as I've heard the people say, 
Three French ships of war came and anchored in our 

bay: 
They hoisted English colours and landed at Kih-oot, 
And marched their men for Carrick, without further 

dispute. 

Q 
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Colonel Jennings being there, at that pretty town, 
His heart it was breaking, while the enemy came down ; 
He could not defend it for the want of powder and ball, 
And aloud to his enemies for " quarter " did he call. 

As Thurot in his cabin lay, he dreamed a dream. 

That his grandsire's voice came to him and called him 

by his name : 
Saying, " Thurot, we're to blame for lying so long here. 
For the English will be in this night, the wind it bloweth 

fair." 

Then Thurot started up, and said unto his men, 
" Weigh your anchors, my brave lads, and let us begone : 
We'll go off this very night, make all the haste you can, 
And we'll steer South and South-east, straight for the 
Isle of Man." 

Upon the next day the wind it blew North-west, 

And Elliot's gallant seamen, they sorely were oppressed ; 

They could not get in that night, the wind it blew so 

high. 
And as for Monsieur Thurot, he was forced to lie by. 

Early the next morning, as daylight did appear. 
Brave Elliot he espied them, which gave to him great 

cheer. 
It gave to him great cheer, and he to his men did say, 
" Boys, yonder's Monsieur Thurot, we'll show him warm 

play." 

The first ship that came up was the Brilliant, without 

doubt, 
She gave to them a broadside, and then she wheeled 

about : 
The other two then followed her, and fired another 

round, 
«?0h, oh, my lads," says Thurot, "this is not Carrick 

town." 
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Thus out cried Monsieur Thurot, with his visage pale 

and wan, 
" Strike, strike your colours, brave boys, or they'll sink 

us — every man : 
Their weighty shot conies in so hot, on both the weather 

and the lee, 
Strike your colours, my brave boys, or they'll sink us in 

the sea." 

Before they got their colours struck, great slaughter 

was made, 
And many a gallant Frenchman on Thurot's decks lay 

dead, 
They came tumbling down the shrouds, upon his deck 

they lay. 
While our brave Irish heroes cut their booms and yards 

away. 

And as for Monsieur Thurot, as I've heard people say, 
He was taken up by Elliot's men and buried in Ramsey 
Bay. 

Now for to conclude, and put an end unto my song. 
To drink a health to Elliot, I hope it is not wrong ; 
And may all French invaders be served the same way, 
Let the English beat the French on land, our Irish boys 
on sea. 

102. 
A BALLAD OF THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY, 1773. 

(OLIVBB WENDELL HOLMES, 1809-1894.) 

Taxes imposed by the Mother Country were things abhorrent to 
the American colonists of the late eighteenth century ; they 
denied all right of taxation and all authority of Parliament. 
In 1770 Lord North's government abolished all taxes, with 
the exception of one of small amount on tea, which was 
retained in order to assert Britain's right to tax her Colonies. 
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The tax was no great grievance as regarded its amount ; 
indeed tea in America was ninepence per lb. cheaper than 
in England. But the principle was obnoxious ; and when in 
1773 a large quantify of tea arrived in Boston harbour^ some 
of the inhabitants, disguising themselves as Indians, flung the 
whole of it overboard. 



No ! never such a draught was poured 

Since Hebe served with nectar 
The bright Olympians and their Lord, 

Her over-kind protector, — 
Since Father Noah squeezed the grape, 

And took to such behaving 
As would have shamed our grandsire ape 

Before the days of shaving ; 
No ! ne'er was mingled such a draught 

In palace, hall, or arbour, 
As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 

That night in Boston Harbour I 



It kept King George so long awake. 

His brain at last got addled. 
It made the nerves of Britain shake. 

With sevenscore millions saddled : 
Before that bitter cup was drained, 

Amid the roar of cannon. 
The western war-cloud's crimson stained 

The Thames, the Clyde, the Shannon ; 
Full many a six-foot grenadier 

The flattened grass had measured. 
And many a mother many a year 

Her tearful memories treasured ; 
Fast spread the tempest's darkening pall, 

The mighty realms were troubled, 
The storm broke loose — but first of all 

The Boston teapot bubbled ! 
An evening party, — only that. 

No formal invitation, 
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No gold-laced coat, no stiff cravat, 

No feast in contemplation. 
No silk-robed dames, no fiddling band, 

No flowers, no songs, no dancing — 
A tribe of Red men, axe in hand, 

Behold the guests advancing ! 
How fast the stragglers join the throng, 

From stall and workshop gathered ! 
The lively barber skips along 

And leaves a chin half -lathered ; 
The smith has flung his hammer down, 

The horse-shoe still is glowing ; 
The tinaant tapster at the Crown 

Has left a beer-cask flowing ; 
The cooper's boys have dropped the adze. 

And trot behind their master ; 
Up run the tarry shipyard lads, 

The crowd is hurrying faster. — 
Out from the mill-pond's purlieus gush 

The streams of white-faced millers. 
And down their slippery alleys rush 

The lusty young Fort-Hillers ; 
The rope-walk lends its prentice crew, — 

The Tories seize the omen ; 
" Ay, boys, you'll soon have work to do. 

For England's rebel f oemen. 
King Hancock, Adams, and their gang. 

That fire the mob with treason, — 
When these we shoot and those we hang. 

The town will come to reason." 
On, on to where the tea-ships ride ! 

And now their ranks are forming, — 
A rush, and up the Dartmouth's side 

The Mohawk band is swarming ! 
See the fierce natives ! what a glimpse 

Of paint, and fur, and feather, 
And all at once the full-grown imps 

Light on the deck together ! 
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A scarf the pig-tail's secret keeps, 

A blanket hides the breeches, 
And out the cursed cargo leaps 

And overboard it pitches I 
A woman, at the evening board 

So gracious, sweet, and purring. 
So happy while the tea is poured. 

So blest while spoons are stirring, — 
What martyr can compare with thee, 

The mother, wife, or daughter, 
That night, instead of best Bohea, 

Condemned to milk and water ! 
Ah, little dreams the quiet dame 

Who plies with rock and spindle ^ 
The patient flax, how great a flame 

Yon little spark shall kindle ! 
The lurid morning shall reveal 

A fire no king can smother, 
Where British flint and Boston steel 

Have dashed against each other ! 
Old charters shrivel in its track. 

His worship's bench has crumbled. 
It climbs and clasps the union- jack. 

Its blazoned pomp is humbled ; 
The flags go down on land and sea. 

Like corn before the reapers ; 
So burned the fire that brewed the tea, 

That Boston served her keepers ! 



The waves that wrought a century's wreck 

Have rolled o'er Whig and Tory ; 
The Mohawks on the Dartmouth's deck 

Still live in song and story : 
The waters in the rebel bay 

Have kept their tea-leaf savour : 
Our old north-enders in their spray 

Still taste a Hyson flavour : 
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And freedom's teacup still o'erflows 

With ever-fresh libations, 
To cheat of slumber all her foes 

And cheer the wakening nations I 



103. 

LINES SUGGESTED BY THE GRAVES OP TWO 
ENGLISH SOLDIERS ON CONCORD BATTLE- 
GROUND (1775). 

(JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 1819-1891.) 

The battle — ^though it was little more than a skirmish — of Concord 
took place 19th April 1775. 

The same good blood that now refills 

The dotard Orient's shrunken veins. 
The same whose vigour westward thrills, 

Bursting Nevada's silver chains, 
Poured here upon the April grass, 

Freckled with red the herbage new ; 
On reeled the battle's trampling mass, 

Back to the ash the bluebird flew. 

Poured here in vain ; — that sturdy blood 

Was meant to make the earth more green, 
But in a higher, gentler mood 

Than broke this April noon serene ; 
Two graves are here : to mark the place, 

At head and foot an unhewn stone, 
O'er which the herald lichens trace 

The blazon of oblivion. 

These men were brave enough, and true 
To the hired soldier's bull-dog creed ; 

What brought them here they never knew. 
They fought as suits the English breed : 
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They came three thousand miles, and died, 
To keep the Past upon its throne ; 

Unheard, beyond the ocean tide. 
Their English mother made her moan. 



The turf that covers them no thriU 

Sends up to fire the heart and brain ; 
No stronger purpose nerves the will, 

No hope renews its youth again : 
From farm to farm the Concord glides, 

And trails my fancy with its flow ; 
O'erhead the balanced hen-hawk slides. 

Twinned in the river's heaven below. 

But go, whose Bay State bosom stirs. 

Proud of thy birth and neighbour's right, 
Where sleep the heroic villagers 

Borne red and stiff from Concord fight ; 
Thought Reuben, snatching down his gun. 

Or Seth, as ebbed the life away. 
What earthquake rifts would shoot and run 

World-wide from that short April fray ? 

What then ? With heart and hand they wroughti 

According to their village light ; 
*Twas for the Future that they fought. 

Their rustic faith in what was right. 
Upon earth's tragic stage they burst 

Unsummoned in the humble sock ; 
Theirs the fifth act ; the curtain first 

Rose long ago on Charles's block. 

Their graves have voices ; if they threw 
Dice charged with fates beyond their ken, 

Yet to their instincts they were true. 
And had the genius to be men. 
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Fine privilege of freedom's h©st 

Of even foot-soldiers for the Bight ! — 

For centuries dead, ye are not lost ; 
Your graves send courage forth, and might. 



104. 

TICONDEROGA : A LEGEND OF THE WEST 
HIGHLANDS, 1777. 

(BOBEBT LOUIS STEVENSON, 1850-1894.) 

In his notes to this poem, Mr. Stevenson says : " I first heard this 
legend of my own country from that friend of men of letters, 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, ' there in roaring London's central stream,' 
and since the ballad first saw the light of day in Scribner's 
Magazine Mr. Nutt and Lord Archibald Campbell have been 
in public controversy on the fects. Two clans, the Camerons 
and the Campbells, lay claim to this bracing story ; and they 
do well : the man who preferred his plighted troth to the 
commands and menaces of the dead is an ancestor worth dis- 
puting. But the Campbells must rest content : they have the 
broad lands and the broad page of history ; this appanage 
must be denied to them ; for between the name of Cameron 
and the name of Campbell the muse will never hesitate." 

Sympathy with the muse, however, seems no sufficient 
excuse for assigning to another clan the family traditioi; of 
the Campbells of Inverawe. 

This is the tale of the man 

Who heard a word in the night 
In the land of the heathery hills. 

In the days of the feud and the fight. 
By the sides of the rainy sea, 

Where never a stranger came, 
On the awful lips of the dead. 

He heard the outlandish name. 
It sang in his sleeping ears. 

It hummed in his waking head : 
The name — Ticonderoga, 

The utterance of the dead. 
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I. The Saying of the Name. 

On the loch-sides of Appin, 

When the mist blew from the sea, 
A Stewart stood with a Cameron : 

An angry man was he. 
The blood beat in his ears, 

The blood ran hot to his head, 
The mist blew from the sea, 

And there was the Cameron dead. 
" O, what have I done to my friend, 

O, what have I done to mysel', 
That he should be cold and dead, 

And I in the danger of all ? 

" Nothing but danger about me, 

Danger behind and before, 
Death at wait in the heather 

In Appin and Mamore, 
Hate at all of the ferries 

And death at each of the fords, 
Camerons priming gunlocks 

And Camerons sharpening swords." 

But this was a man of counsel, 

This was a man of a score, 
There dwelt no pawkier Stewart 

In Appin or Mamore. 
He looked on the blowing mist, 

He looked on the awful dead, 
And there came a smile on his face 

And there slipped a thought in his head. 

Out over cairn and moss. 

Out over scrog and scaur, 
He ran as runs the clansman 

That bears the cross of war. 
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His heart beat in his body, 

His hair clove to his face, 
When he came at last in the gloaming 

To the dead man's brother's place. 
The east was white with the moon 

The west with the sun was red, 
And there, in the house-doorway. 

Stood the brother of the dead. 

" I have slain a man to my danger, 

I have slain a man to my death. 
I put my soul in your hands," 

The panting Stewart saith. 
" I lay it bare in your hands, 

For I know your hands are leal ; 
And be you my targe and bulwark 

From the buUet and the steel." 

Then up and spoke the Cameron 

And gave him his hand again : 
" There shall never a man in Scotland 

Set faith in me in vain ; 
And whatever man you have slaughtered, 

Of whatever name or line, 
By my sword and yonder mountain 

I make your quarrel mine. 
I bid you in to my fireside, 

I share with you house and hall ; 
It stands upon my honour 

To see you safe from all," 

It fell in the time of midnight. 

When the fox barked in the den. 
And the plaids were over the faces 

In all the houses of men. 
That as the living Cameron 

Lay sleepless on his bed, 
Out of the night and the other world, 

Came in to him the dead. 
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" My blood is on the heather, 

My bones are on the hill ; 
There is joy in the home of ravens 

That the young shall eat their fill. 
My blood is poured in the dust, 

My soul is spilled in the air ; 
And the man that has undone me 

Sleeps in my brother's care." 

" I'm wae for your death, my brother, 
But if all of my house were dead, 

I couldnae withdraw the plighted hand, 
Nor break the word once said." 



" O, what shall I say to our father. 

In the place to which I fare ? 
O, what shall I say to our mother, 

Who greets to see me there ? 
And to all the kindly Camerons 

That have lived and died long-syne — 
Is this the word you send them, 

Fause-hearted brother mine ? " 



" It's neither fear nor duty. 

It's neither quick nor dead 
Shall gar me withdraw the plighted hand, 

Or break the word once said." 



Thrice in the time of midnight. 

When the fox barked in the den. 
And the plaids were over the faces 

In all the houses of men. 
Thrice as the living Cameron 

Lay sleepless on his bed. 
Out of the night and the other world 

Came in to him the dead, 
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And cried to him for vengeance 

On the man that laid him low ; 
And thrice the living Cameron 

Told the dead Cameron, no. 

" Thrice have you seen me, brother, 

But now shall see me no more. 
Till you meet your angry fathers 

Upon the farther shore. 
Thrice have I spoken, and now, 

Before the cock be heard, 
I take my leave for ever 

With the naming of a word. 
It shall sing in your sleeping ears, 

It shall hum in your waking head. 
The name — Ticonderoga, 

And the warning of the dead." 

Now when the night was over 

And the time of people's fears, 
The Cameron walked abroad. 

And the word was in his ears. 
" Many a name I know, 

But never a name like this ; 
O, where shall I find a skilly man 

ShaU tell me what it is ? " 
With many a man he counselled 

Of high and low degree, 
With the herdsmen on the mountains 

And the fishers of the sea. 
And he came and went unweary, 

And read the books of yore, 
And the runes that were written of old 

On stones upon the moor. 
And many a name he was told. 

But never the name of his fears — 
Never, in east or west, 

The name that rang in his ears : 
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Names of men and of clans ; 

Names for the grass and the tree, 
For the smallest tarn in the mountains, 

The smallest reef in the sea : 
Names for the high and low, 

The names of the craig and the flat ; 
But in all the land of Scotland, 

Never a name like that. 

II. The Seeking of the Name. 

And now there was speech in the south. 

And a man of the south that was wise, 
A periwig'd lord of London, 

Called on the clans to rise. 
And the riders rode, and the summons 

Came to the western shore, 
To the land of the sea and the heather, 

To Appin and Mamore. 
It called on all to gather 

From every sorog and scaur. 
That loved their fathers' tartan 

And the ancient game of war. 

And down the watery valley 

And up the windy hiU, 
Once more, as in the olden, 

The pipes were sounding shrill ; 
Again in highland sunshine 

The naked steel was bright ; 
And the lads, once more in tartan, 

Went forth again to fight. 

" O, why should I dwell here 
With a weird upon my life. 

When the clansmen shout for battle 
And the war-swords clash in strife ? 

I cannae joy at feast, 
I cannae sleep in bed, 
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For the wonder of the word 

And the warning of the dead. 
It sings in my sleeping ears 

It hums in my waking head, 
The name — Ticonderoga, 

The utterance of the dead. 
Then up, and with the fighting men 

To march away from here. 
Till the cry of the great war-pipe 

Shall drown it in my ear ! " 



Where flew King George's ensign 

The plaided soldiers went : 
They drew the sword in Germany, 

In Flanders pitched the tent. 
The bells of foreign cities 

Bang far across the plain : 
They passed the happy Rhine, 

They drank the rapid Main. 
Through Asiatic jungles 

The tartans filed their way, 
And the neighing of the war-pipes 

Struck terror in Cathay. 



" Many a name have I heard," he thought, 

" In aU the tongues of men, 
FuU many a name both here and there. 

Full many both now and then. 
When I was at home in my father's house 

In the land of the naked knee. 
Between the eagles that fly in the lift 

And the herrings that swim in the sea, 
And now that I am a captain-man. 

With a braw cockade in my hat — 
Many a name have I heard," he thought, 

" But never a name like that." 
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III. The Place of the Name. 

There fell a war in a woody place, 

Lay far across the sea, 
A war of the march in the mirk midnight 

And the shot from behind the tree, 
The shaven head and the painted face, 

The silent foot in the wood, 
In a land of a strange, outlandish tongue 

That was hard to be understood. 

It fell about the gloaming 

The general stood with his staff. 
He stood and he looked east and west 

With little mind to laugh. 
" Far have I been and much have I seen, 

And kent both gain and loss. 
But here we have woods on every hand 

And a kittle water to cross. 
Far have I been and much have I seen. 

But never the beat of this ; 
And there's one must go down to that waterside 

To see how deep it is." 

It fell in the dusk of the night 

When unco things betide. 
The skilly captain, the Cameron, 

Went down to that waterside. 
Canny and soft the captain went ; 

And a man of the woody land. 
With the shaven head and the painted face, 

Went down at his right hand. 
It fell in the quiet night. 

There was never a sound to ken ; 
But all of the woods to the right and the left 

Lay filled with the painted men. 
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" Far have I been and much have I seen, 

Both as a man and boy, 
But never have I set forth a foot 

On so perilous an employ." 
It fell in the dusk of the night 

When unco things betide, 
That he was aware of a captain-man 

Drew near to the waterside. 
He was aware of his coming 

Down in the gloaming alone ; 
And he looked in the face of the man 

And lo ! the face was his own. 
" This is my weird," he said, 

" And now I ken the worst ; 
For many shall fall the morn. 

But I shall fall with the first. 
O, you of the outland tongue, 

You of the painted face, 
This is the place of my death ; 

Can you tell me the name of the place ? " 
" Since the Frenchmen have been here 

They have called it Sault-Marie ; 
But that is a name for priests, 

And not for you and me. 
It went by another word," 

Quoth he of the shaven head : 
" It was called Ticonderoga 

In the days of the great dead." 



And it fell on the morrow's morning, 

In the fiercest of the fight. 
That the Cameron bit the dust 

As he foretold at night ; 
And far from the hills of heather, 

Far from the isles of the sea, 
He sleeps in the place of the name 

As it was doomed to be. 
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105. 
THE ARETHUSA, 1778. 

(PBINCB HOABE, 1754r-1834.) 

The Arethusa, of 32 guns, was attached to the Channel Fleet, under 
Admiral Keppel, in 1778. On 17th June, when to the S.W. of 
the Lizard in company with the Alert cutter of 10 guns, she 
chased three sail of the enemy out of sight of the fleet. In 
the evening she came up with the French 40-gun frigate. 
La Belle Poule, and Captain Marshall of the Arethusa informed 
the French captain that his orders were to bring her with him 
to the British admiral. The commander of La Belle Poule 
naturally declined to go, and a desperate engagement followed, 
lasting for a couple of hours. By this time the vessels had 
drawn in close to the French coast, and La Belle Poule stood 
into a small bay, whence a number of boats came out and 
towed her to a safe anchorage. The Arethusa lost her main- 
mast in the action, and was otherwise so badly disabled that 
she had much difficulty in scraping clear of the land. The 
following morning she was towed back to the fleet by a line-of- 
battle ship. Her loss during the fight was eight men killed 
and thirty-six wounded; and according to French accounts 
La Belle Poule's casualties were four oflScers and forty-four 
men killed and fifty-seven wounded. 

CoMK, all ye jolly sailors bold, 

Whose hearts are cast in honour s naotild, 

While English glory I unfold, 

Huzza for the Arethusa 1 
She is a frigate tight and brave, 
As ever stemmed the dashing wave ; 

Her men are staunch 

To their fav'rite launch, 
And when the foe shall meet our fire. 
Sooner than strike, we'U aU expire 

On board of the Arethusa. 

'Twas with the spring fleet she went out 
The English Channel to cruise about. 
When four French sail, in show so stout 
Bore down on the Arethusa. 
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The famed Belle Poule straight ahead did lie, 
The Arethusa seem'd to fly, 

Not a sheet, or a tack, 

Or a brace, did she slack ; 
Though the Frenchman laugh'd and thought it stuff ; 
But they knew not the handful of men, how tough, 

On board of the Arethusa. 

On deck five hundred men did dance. 
The stoutest they could find in France ; 
We with two hundred did advance 

On board of the Arethusa. 
Our captain hailed the Frenchman, " Ho ! " 
The Frenchman then cried out " Hallo ! " 

" Bear down, d'ye see. 

To our Admiral's lee ! " 
" No, no," says the Frenchman, " that can't be ! " 
" Then I must lug you along with me," 

Says the saucy Arethusa. 

The fight was off the Frenchman's land. 
We forced them back upon their strand, 
For we fought till not a stick could stand 

Of the gallant Arethusa. 
And now we've driven the foe. ashore 
Never to fight with Britons more, 

Let each fill his glass 

To his fav'rite lass ; 
A health to our captain and officers true, 
And all that belong to the jovial crew 

On board of the Arethusa. 

106. 

THE TWO CAPTAINS, 1779. 

(WILLIAM COBY, 1823-1892.) 

The action here described was fought on 6th October 1779- The 
32-gun frigate Quebec, in company with the Rambler cutter, fell 
in with the French 40-gun. frigate La Surveillante, also accom- 
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panied by a cutter. The two frigates at close quarters began 
a furious engagement which lasted three and a half hours, 
when both were dismasted and fell a-board of each other. 
Unfortunately the Quebec, by firing through her sails, which 
were lying over the side in front of the muzzles of her guns, 
took fire, and the flames could not be extinguished. She 
burned fiercely till six in the evening, when the fire 
reached the magazine and she blew up, with her colours still 
flying. Captain Farmer is said to have thrown himself into 
the sea, but from loss of blood was so weak that he could not 
keep himself afloat. The Rangier, which had beaten off the 
French cutter, but was unable to pursue owing to sails and 
rigging being cut up, was too far to leeward to be of any 
assistance to the Quebec, beyond sending a boat to pick up the 
drowning crew. La SurveiUartte, which had towed clear of the 
burning wreck, saved the lives of three oiiicers and thirty-six 
of the English crew ; the Ramblers boat picked up two mid- 
shipmen and fourteen men, and a Russian vessel which 
happened to be near at hand saved thirteen men. In all, 
nearly one hundred and fifty of the Quebec's crew were lost. 
To mark his appreciation of the Quebec's gallant fight, the 
king conferred a baronetcy on Captain Farmer's eldest son. 

When George the Third was reigning a hundred years 

ago, 
He ordered Captain Farmer to chase the foreign foe. 
" You're not afraid of shot," said he, " you're not afraid 

of wreck, 
So cruise about the west of France in the frigate called 

Quebec. 

"Quebec was once a Frenchman's town, but twenty 

years ago 
King George the Second sent a man called General 

Wolfe, you know, 
To clamber up a precipice and look into Quebec, 
As you'd look down a hatchway when standing on the 

deck. 



" If Wolfe could beat the Frenchmen then so you can 

beat them now. 
Before he got inside the town he died, I must allow 
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But since the town was won for us it is a lucky name, 
And you'll remember Wolfe's good work, and you shall 
do the same." 

Then Farmer said, "I'll try, sir," and Farmer bowed 

so low 
That George could see his pigtail tied in a velvet bow. 
George gave him his commission, and that it might 

be safer, 
Signed " King of Britain, King of France," and sealed 

it with a wafer. 

Then proud was Captain Farmer in a frigate of his own, 
And grander on his quarter-deck than George upon 

the throne. 
He'd two guns in his cabin, and on the spar-deck ten. 
And twenty on the gun-deck, and more than ten 

score men. 

And as a huntsman scours the brakes with sixteen 

brace of dogs. 
With two-and-thirty cannon the ship explored the fogs. 
From Cape la Hogue to Ushant, from Rochefort to 

Belleisle, 
She hunted game till reef and mud were rubbing on 

her keel. 

The fogs are dried, the frigate's side is bright with 

melting tar, 
The lad up in the f oretop sees square white sails afar ; 
The east wind drives three square-sailed masts from out 

the Breton bay, 
And " Clear for action I " Farmer shouts, and reefers 

yell " Hooray ! " 

The Frenchmen's captain had a name I wish I could 

pronounce ; 
A Breton gentleman was he, and wholly free from 

bounce, 
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One like those famous fellows who died by guillotine 
For honour and the fleurs-de-lys and Antoinette the 
Queen. 

The Catholic for Louis, the Protestant for George, 

Each captain drew as bright a sword as saintly smiths 
could forge ; 

And both were simple seamen, but both could under- 
stand 

How each was bound to win or die for flag and native 
land. 

The French ship was La Surveillante, which means the 

watchful maid ; 
She folded up her head-dress and began to cannonade. 
Her hull was clean, and ours was f aul ; we had to 

spread more sail. 
On canvas, stays, and topsail yards her bullets came 

like hail. 

Sore smitten were both captains, and many lads beside, 
And still to cut our rigging the foreign gunners tried, 
A sail-clad spar came flapping down athwart a blazing 

gun; 
We could not quench the rushing flames, and so the 

Frenchman won. 

Our quarter-deck was crowded, the waist was all aglow ; 

Men hung upon the taffrail, half scorched but loth 
to go; 

Our captain sat where once he stood, and would not quit 
his chair. 

He bade his comrades leap for life, and leave him bleed- 
ing there. 

The guns were hushed on either side, the Frenchmen 

lowered boats. 
They flung us planks and hencoops, and everything 

that floats ; 
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They risked their lives, good fellows! to bring their 

rivals aid, 
'Twas by the conflagration the peace was strangely 

made. 

La Surveillante was like a sieve ; the victors had no 

rest. 
They had to dodge the east wind to reach the port of 

Brest, 
And where the waves leapt lower, and the riddled ship 

went slower, 
In triumph, yet in funeral guise, came fisher-boats to 

tow her. 

They dealt with us as brethren, they mourned for 

Farmer dead ; 
And as the wounded captives passed each Breton 

bowed the head. 
Then spoke the French Lieutenant, "'Twas fire that 

won, not we ; 
You never struck your flag to us ; you'll go to England 

free." 

'Twas the sixth day of October, seventeen hundred 

seventy-nine, 
A year when nations ventured against us to combine, 
Quebec was burnt and Farmer slain, by us remembered 

not; 
But thanks be to the French book wherein they're not 

forgot. 

Now you, if you've to fight the French, my youngster, 

bear in mind 
Those seamen of King Louis so chivalrous and kind ; 
Think of the Breton gentlemen who took our lads to 

Brest, 
And treat some rescued Breton as a comrade and a 

guest. 
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107. 
TOLL FOR THE BRAVE, 1782. 

(WILLIAM COWPER, 1731-1800.) 

On 29th August 1782, the Royal George, of 100 guns, sank whilst 
lying at Spithead, with a loss of life of 800 or 9OO persons. 
In order to repair some of her copper, which was much 
damaged under water, the ship was heeled over, and whilst 
in that position she was struck by a violent squall, which 
threw her over still further. Her lower deck ports being 
open, and the guns run out, the water rushed in so rapidly that 
before anything could be done to right her, she filled and sank. 
The crew were at dinner at the time, and many of the wives 
and children of the men were on board. Captain Waghorn, 
two lieutenants, and between 200 and 300 of her crew were 
picked up by boats, but Rear-Admiral Kempenfelt (who was 
writing in his cabin at the time) and the rest of the officers 
and crew were drowned. A victualling ship which lay 
alongside the Royal George was also carried down. 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more I 
All sunk beneath the wave 

Fast by their native shore I 

Eight hundred of the brave. 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side. 

A land breeze shook the shrouds 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 

His work of glory done. 
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It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up 

Once dreaded by our foes I 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again 
Full charged with England's thunder. 

And plough the distaut main : 

But Kempenfelt is gone. 

His victories are o'er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 



108. 
THE INVASION OF IRELAND, 1796. 

(sir AMBROSE HARDINGE GIFFARD, 1771-1827.) 

On l6th December 1796, during a gale which had driven Admiral 
Colpoys and his blockading squadron off their station, a 
French fleet of seventeen sail of the line, several frigates and 
other armed vessels, in all forty-three sail, slipped out of 
Brest. On board was an army of at least 14,000, and by some 
stated to be as high as 25,000, soldiers under General Hoche, 
a considerable number of field guns, and a vast quantity of 
military stores and ammunition. On the 22nd the fleet. 
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less one 74-gun ship which had been driven ashore with 
the loss of 1800 men, appeared off the south-west coast 
of Ireland, but was almost immediately dispersed by a violent 
gale. On the 24th, part of the fleet, consisting of six ships 
of the line and eleven other sail, anchored in Bantry Bay, 
near Bear Haven, the wind still blowing a heavy gale, with 
a tremendous sea. Wolfe Tone, who was on board the 
Indomptable, says that part of the fleet was for " six days in 
Bantry Bay, within five hundred yards of the shore, without 
being able to effectuate a landing. We have been dispersed 
four times in four days, and ... of forty-three sail, of which 
this expedition consisted, we can muster of all sizes but 
fourteen." Had any portion of the invading army succeeded 
in landing, it would have had no difficulty in holding its 
position, for to oppose the French there were at Bantry no more 
than four hundred Militia, who, however, showed a sufficiently 
bold front. But no landing was ever effected ; again, as in 
Elizabeth's day, affiamt Deus et dissipantur. January 1797 
had no more than begun when the last storm-tossed remnant 
of the great French expedition against Ireland went wallow- 
ing out to sea, and of the forty-three ships that had sailed 
from France no more than thirty-one ever reached home. 

Now fair and strong the south-east blew, 

And high the billows rose ; 
The French fleet bounded o'er the main, 

Freighted with Erin's foes. 

Oh ! where was Hood, and where was Howe, 

And where Comwallis then ; 
Where Colpoys, Bridport, or Pellew, 

And all their gallant men ? 

Nor skill nor courage aught avail, 
Against high Heaven's decrees ; 

The storm arose and closed our ports, 
A mist o'erspread the seas. 

For not to feeble, mortal man. 

Did God his vengeance trust ; 
He raised his own tremendous arm, 

All-powerful as all just. 
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Now fierce and loud the tempest roared, 

And swept the quivering main ; 
And part go south and part go west, 

And part the shore attain. 

And tumbling on the boisterous wave, 

The shattered vessels lie ; 
The biUows mounting o'er their heads, 

To kiss the bending sky. 

" Arise, ye sons of Erin, rise, 

The Gaul is on the shore ; 
He comes, begrim'd with murder foul. 

And red with royal gore." 

The sons of Themis proudly drew 

The sword of justice bright ; 
And thirty thousand yeomen's swords 

Reflected back its light. 

Now firm and bold her patriot sons 

To Erin's coasts repair ; 
With ardent zeal they hold their march, 

Their banners fill the air. 

But not to Albion's navy bold. 

Nor Erin's patriot band, 
Did God his ministry depute 

To save his favoured land. 

In Bantry's bold and rocky bay. 

The hostile navy rode ; 
And now arrived the festal hour 

When earth beheld her God. 

The impious crew, with anxious eyes 

Gazed on each verdant plain ; 
And mocked and sco£fed the holy time 

With many a jest profane. 
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But sure such loud and angry winds 

Ne'er shook the seas before ; 
Nor ever did the glaring clouds 

In such deep thunder roar. 

And fierce and furious is the gale 
That tears the troubled sky ; 

While trembling in the dreadful blast, 
The boasting cowards fly. 

For thirteen nights and thirteen days 
Their scattered navy strove ; 

And some were wrecked, and some despair, 
Before the tempest drove. 

Now, ever praisM be our God 
Who saved us from their hand. 

And never more may foe presume 
To dare this Christian land. 



109. 

JACK STKES, 1797. 

(henry glassfobd bell, 1803-1874.) 

The following extract from Hughes' Histoiy of England (vol. iv. 
p. 305) best explains these verses. " Nelson, now a rear- 
admiral of the blue, was employed in the blockade of Cadiz, 
which place he bombarded on 23rd June and 3rd July 
without much effect. On the latter of these occasions, the 
commander of the Spanish gun-boats, Don Miguel Tyrason, 
singled out the rear-admiral's barge, which was manned only 
by eleven men besides Nelson and Captain Freemantle, ran 
alongside it in his own boat, a powerful craft with a crew of 
twenty-six picked seamen. The contest which ensued was 
one of the most desperate in the annals of the war, and 
many strokes that would probably have been fetal to Nelson 
were parried by a faithful follower named John Sykes; 
twice had the brave fellow saved his commander, when he 
saw a blow descending which would have cleft his skull. 
From the situation of the assailant Sykes could not parry this 
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with his cutlass ; accordingly, with a devotedness never 
exceeded he interposed his own head, and falling back into 
the Admiral's arms, smiled, as he uttered the words, 
' Thank God, sir, you are safe.' This act so excited the 
British crew that they were irresistible, and having boarded 
the Spanish craft, they carried her, leaving not one man 
that was not killed or wounded." 

Sykes was Nelson's coxswain. He appears in the list as 
" severely wounded," and is believed to have recovered. 

When Britain counta her heroes' deeds, 

A task her proud heart Kkes, 
She shall not pass in silence by 

That deed of thine, Jack Sykes. 

'Twas in the seventeen ninety-seven 

Rear- Admiral Nelson lay 
A short league off the Spanish coast, 

Blockading Cadiz Bay. 

The Spanish fleet lurked safe in port, 

Behind the harbour bar ; 
They knew when Nelson struck the blow 

No leech could heal the scar. 

"We'll overhaul these skulking Dons, 

We'll count their guns," quoth he ; 
" Rig out my boat with ten good hands 

To pull in shore with me." 

They rigged the boat out Tvith a will, 

They pulled her through the tide ; 
Jack Sykes he was the stroke-oar man 

With cutlass by his side. 

The Spanish Captain saw them come, 

His barge held twenty-six ; 
" Push off, push off, with axe and pike, 

We'U stop those English tricks." 
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Twenty and six in Spanish barge, 

Ten in Old England's boat ; 
And never had those waters seen 

Two better crews afloat. 

They came together broadside on, 

They spent no useless breath ; 
Each grasped his weapon, hand to hand 

Each stood for life or death. 

Their numbers gave the Spaniards strength. 

They rushed in fore and aft ; 
From bow, from gunwale, and from stem, 

They bore down on our craft. 

With quick bright eye beside his chief 
Jack Sykes stood watch and ward ; 

And many a deadly blow was caught. 
On his unfailing guard. 

Yet round they hemmed him more and more. 

Till with an iron mell 
They broke the bone of Jack's right arm ; 

His cutls/SS powerless fell. 

Just then o'er Nelson flashed an axe, 

With thirsty edge and keen ; 
Jack saw it, — there was one way left, — 

He thrust his head between. 

A look, " Thank God, sir, you are safe ! " 
'Twas aU that Jack Sykes said, 

And smiling up in Nelson's face 
He lay before him dead. 

Then rose the lion in his wrath 
And swept the assailants back ; 

Ten corses floated on the wave 
In vengeance for poor Jack. 
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They bound ten others neck and heel, 

They took the barge in tow, 
But when they reached the Admiral's ship, 

Some tears were seen to flow. 

Twas after this the Nile was won 

'Neath Nelson's guiding star, 
'Twas after this the world beheld 

The day of Trafalgar ! 

But would not all that blaze of fame 

In Cadiz Bay lain hid, 
Unless that dauntless British tar 

Had done what Jack Sykes did ? 



110. 
UNDER THE WHITEBOY ACTS, 1800. 

(JOHN TODHUNTBB, 6. 1839.) 

' The Whiteboys " was one of the many secret societies of Ireland 
in the latter end of the eighteenth century, 'one of those 
whose adherents belonged chiefly to the more ignorant classes. 
In some instances, in those rough old days, the infatuated 
creatures who were " out " were treated with remorseless 
severity, and no doubt such an incident as is here described 
was only too likely to have happened. 

At, I was once a soldier, as you've heard, 

A comet in the Irish Yeomanry. 

To say what that meant fifty years ago 

Would seem, thank God ! to young fellows like you, 

Like telling tales about some foreign land 

In the dark ages. Yes, my memory 

Has its black chamber, where, whene'er I look, 

There flicker out, shining with ghastly fire. 

Some ugly pictures painted on the wall — 

Bad sights ! 

Now here's a sample : I was once 
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Riding by night along a country road, 
Patrolling with my troop — one August night. 
The moon was full, and surely bright and fair 
As when she rose on Eden's innocence 
The night before the Fall. What brought us there, 
Out of our beds ? Well, in the peasant's phrase, 
" The Boys was out." In fact the Whiteboy scare 
Was in full cry, and Ireland in the grip, 
Under the Whiteboy Acts, of martial law : 
Nothing new, mind ; the district was proclaimed, 
And we patrolled it to repress the crime 
Of being out of doors between the hours 
Of sunset and sunrise. 

Well, there I sat, 
Loose in my saddle, in a kind of dream, 
Thinking, I fancy, of the County Ball ; 
A pretty face — I was a youngster then — 
Had made for me a chapter of romance, 
To be re-read by that romantic moon. 
Oh ! but 'twas wonderful, that moonlight, mixed 
With woodbine scents, and gusts of meadow-sweet, 
An Irish boy's first love, a cornet's pride 
In his new soldiership and uniform ! 
Why, 'twas sheer ecstasy — I feel it still. 
As I remember how, athwart my mood. 
The martial noise of our accoutrements, 
Clanking and jingling to the charger's tramp. 
Chimed in a sort of music. 

The road turned. 
And a stream crossed it. On the further side 
There was a man, a scared look in his face, 
White in that great moonlight. And there he stood, 
And never ran — the creature never ran. 
But quavered out some question ; 'tis my guess 
He said : " Is that the sogers ? " Then I saw, 
Like a bad dream, the captain of our troop, 
(Whom I'll here name "Lord Blank,") ride at himstraight, 
And cut him down. You maybe never saw 




"Thoii J Buw. 
L;k3 a bad dr&am, thQ c!:ipttt.in of our troop 

ride at hini .straight 
And cut him down " 

UNDER THE \VHITE-BO\' ACTS, 1800. 
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A man cut down ? Nor I, till that bad hour. 

Well, 'twas an ugly sight — a brutal sight. 

The strangest thing was that the man seemed dazed, 

Made no attempt to run, or dodge the sword, 

Shrank rather from the wind of the horse, I thought, 

His hands held out in a groping sort of way ; 

But never raised, I saw, to guard his head, 

Till the blow sent him reeling with a shriek : 

" O Lord, have mercy ! " Then he plunged, face down. 

Clutching and wallowing in a pool of blood. 

He spoke no more — just moaned. 'Twas horrible, 

And all the more for something half -grotesque ; 

You'd never think a man's last agony 

Could look so like a joker's antics, played 

To raise a laugh. Yet no one laughed, I think. 

We had pushed across the stream. I saw them lift 

His head, with long grey hair dabbled with blood. 

The sword had caught him under the right ear. 

And through the gash his poor, scared, struggling heart 

Simply pumped out his life. 'Twas over soon. 

They laid him down, stone-dead, with staring eyes ; 

And then I saw it all — the man was blind. 

Then some one said : " Lord save us ! Sure it's Tom — 

It's ould blind Tom, the fiddler ! Sure enough, 

He lives just here in the boreen beyant." 

Another said : " He's due to play to-day 

In Ballintogher fair. He must ha' thought 

'Twas momin', an' come here to clane himself 

Here in the sthrame. Poor Tom ! 'Twas just your luck, 

Misf ort'nate craythur that ye always wor ! 

Well, you'll chune up no more ; God rest your sowl 1 " 

We found his stick, indeed, beside the stream. 

Then we rode on, and left him lying there 

Upon a grassy tussock by the road. 

An ugly business that. I never knew 
How my Lord felt about that sad mistake : 
Such things will happen under martial law, 
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And ill-judged acts, done through excess of zeal, 
The King's cortunission covers in such times. 
We heard no more of it. But all that night 
I felt myself next door to a murderer, 
And rode with a sick chill about my heart. 
No more pride in my uniform ; no more 
Delight under the ghastly, glaring moon 
That showed me Tom's dead face ! 

Perhaps you'll think 
That sickened me of soldiering ? Well, not quite. 
The young distrust their instinct, sir, when first 
Thrust forth, new-fledged, into the great, rough world. 
I was shocked, surely ; but was half -ashamed 
To be so shocked. Then I saw other things 
I could not help conviction were beyond 
The customary horrors of this Ufe. 
Ay, I saw other things — worse things than that, 
Which made me feel the uniform I wore 
Smother my soul in shame. I changed it soon 
For this poor cassock, which, though not so smart, 
I find more comfortable, every way. 



111. 
THE LAND, BOYS, WE LIVE IN. 

(from "the MTETLB and the vine," vol. II. 1800.) 

Since our foes to invade us have long been preparing, 
'Tis clear they consider we're something worth sharing. 

And for that mean to visit our shore ; 
It behoves us, however, with spirit to meet 'em. 
And though 'twill be nothing uncommon to beat 'em, 
We must try how they'll take it once more. 
So fiU, fill your glasses, be this the toast given- 
Here's England for ever, the land, boys, we live in ! 
So fill, fill your glasses, be this the toast given— 
Here's England for ever, huzza ! 
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Here's a health to our tars on the wide ocean ranging, 
Perhaps even now some broadsides are exchanging, 

We'll on shipboard and join in the fight ; 
And when with the foe we are firmly engaging, 
Till the fire of our guns lull the sea in its raging. 

On our country we'll think with delight : 
So fill, fill your glasses, &c. 

On that throne where once Alfred in glory was seated. 
Long, long may our King by his people be greeted ; 

Oh ! to guard him we'll be of one mind. 
May religion, law, order, be strictly defended. 
And continue the blessings they first were intended. 

In union the nation to bind ! 
So fiU, fill your glasses, &c. 



112. 

THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC, 2nd April 1801. 

(THOMAS CAMPBELL, 1777-1844.) 

On 30th March 1801 Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson second in 
command, sailed from Yarmouth Roads with seventeen ships 
of the line, several frigates, gun-brigs, and fire-ships. The 
object of the expedition was to intimidate the Northern Powers 
— Russia, Sweden, and Denmark — who, at the instigation of 
Napoleon, had formed an alliance against Britain known as 
the Armed Neutrality. The combination against us at the 
opening of the year consisted therefore of France, Spain, 
Holland, Russia, Sweden, Denmark ; and the design of the 
British Government was to destroy the powerful Danish navy 
before our six enemies could lake any concerted action against 
us. The Danish position was extremely formidable. The 
approaches to Copenhagen are intricate and full of dangerous 
shoals ; all buoys had of course been removed, and the narrow 
channel leading to the city was defended by six ships of the 
line, eleven floating batteries, a bomb ship, and many gun 
vessels, supported by the forts on the island of Amac, and by 
the two Crown batteries, which mounted eighty heavy guns, — 
besides four sail of the line moored across the harbour's mouth. 
The attack on 2nd April was entrusted to Nelson with twelve 
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of the smaller of our line-of-battle ships, the frigates, and the 
sloops of the fleet, whilst Sir Hyde Parker, unable to bring 
into the shoal water his heavier line-of-battle ships, lay at a 
distance of some miles. On their way into action three ships 
of the line took the ground, which necessitated their assigned 
stations being taken by the less powerful frigates ; but with 
this exception no mishap occurred, and in a light breeze, in 
perfect order, the squadron ran in under heavy fire, let go 
stem anchors, furled sail, and opened a tremendous cannonade. 
During the progress of the action Sir Hyde Parker, thinking 
the squadron must be overmatched, made the signal of recall, 
which Nelson refused to acknowledge, and after a furious 
engagement lasting more than four hours the Danish ships 
and forts were silenced. The losses on both sides were very 
heavy, and amongst the killed was Captain Riou, " the gallant 
good Riou," who was in command of the frigates. 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April morn by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath, 

For a time. 

But the might of England flush'd 
To anticipate the scene ; 
And her van the fleeter rush'd 
O'er the deadly space between. 
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" Hearts of oak ! " our captains cried ; when 

each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 



Again ! again I again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom : — 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter'd sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale. 

Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the victor then. 

As he hailed them o'er the wave ; 

" Ye are brothers 1 ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save : — 

So peace instead of death let us bring ; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 

To our King." — 

Then Denmark bless'd our chief. 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the day. 

While the sun look'd smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 
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Now joy, Old England, raise 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities' blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep 

Full many a fathom deep 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 



Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died ; — 

With the gallant good Riou : 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave 1 

While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid's song condoles. 

Singing Glory to the souls 

Of the brave ! 



113. 
YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

(THOMAS CAMPBELL.) 
A NAVAL ODE. 

In Dr. Beattie's Life of Thomas Campbell it is recorded that " Mrs. 
Ireland, who saw much of Campbell at this time (1799), 
mentions that it was in the musical evenings at her mother's 
house that he appeared to derive the greatest enjoyment. 
At these soirdes his favourite song was ' Ye Gentlemen of 
England,' with the music of which he was particularly struck, 
and determined to write new words for it. Hence this noble 
and stirring lyric of ' Ye Mariners of England,' part of which, 
if not all, he is said to have composed after one of these 
femily parties. It was not, however, until after he had retired 
to Ratisbonj and felt his patriotism kindled by the announce- 
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ment of war with Denmark, that he finished the original 
sketch and sent it home to Mr. Perry of the Morning 
Chronicle." 



I. 

Ye Mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To meet another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 



n. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! — 

For the deck it was their field of fame. 

And Ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your manly hearts shall glow. 

As ye sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 



rn. 

Britannia needs no bulwark. 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountain- waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak. 

She quells the floods below, — 
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As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 



rv. 

The meteor flag of England, 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean- warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 



114. 
ENGLAND, 1802. 

(WILLIAM WOBDSWOBTH, 1770-1850.) 

When I have borne in memory what has tamed 

Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 

When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 

The student's bower for gold, some fears unnamed 

I had, my Country ! am I to be blamed ? 

But when I think of thee, and what thou art, 

Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

But dearly must we prize thee ; we who find 

In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 

And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind. 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child I 
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115. 
THE SNUG LITTLE ISLAND. 

(THOMAS DIBDIN, 1771-1841.) 

Daddy Neptune, one day, to Freedom did say, 

" If ever I lived upon dry land. 
The spot I should hit on would be little Britain ! " 
Says Freedom, " Why, that's xny own Island ! " 
O, it's a snug little Island ! 

A right little, tight little Island ! 
Search the globe round, none can be found 
So happy as this little Island. 

Julius Caesar, the Roman, who yielded to no man, 

Came by water — he couldn't come by land ; 
And Dane, Pict, and Saxon, their homes turn'd their 
backs on. 
And all for the sake of our Island. 
O, what a snug little Island ! 

They'd all have a touch at the Island ! 
Some were shot dead, some of them fled. 
And some stayed to live on the Island. 

Then a very great war-man, called Billy the Norman, 

Cried, " D — n it, I never liked my land. 
It would be much more handy, to leave this Normandy, 
And live on your beautifvd Island." 
Says he, " 'Tis a snug little Island ; 

Shan't we go visit the Island ? " 
Hop, skip, and jump, there he was plump, 
And he kick'd up a dust in the Island. 

But party deceit help'd the Normans to beat ; 
Of traitors they managed to buy land ; 
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By Daj^e, Saxon, or Pict, Britons ne'er had been lick'd, 
Had they stuck to the King of their Island. 
Poor Harold, the King of our Island ! 
He lost both his life and his Island. 
That's all very true : what more could he do ? 
Like a Briton he died for his Island ! 



The Spanish Armada set out to invade-a 
'Twill sure, if they ever come nigh land. 
They couldn't do less than tuck up Queen Bess, 
And take their full swing on the Island. 
O, the poor Queen of the Island ! 

The Dons came to plunder the Island ; 
But snug in her hive, the Queen was alive, 
And " buzz " was the word of the Island. 

Those proud puff'd-up cakes thought to make ducks 
and drakes 
Of our wealth ; but they hardly could spy land. 
When our Drake had the luck to make their pride 
duck 
And stoop to the lads of the Island ! 
Huzza for the lads of the Island ! 

The good wooden walls of the Island ; 
Devil or Don, let them come on, 

And see how they'd come off the Island I 

Since Freedom and Neptune have hitherto kept time, 

In each saying, " This shall be my land " ; 
Should the "Array of England," or all it could bring, 
land. 
We'd show 'em some play for the Island. 
We'd fight for our right to the Island ; 

We'd give them enough of the Island ; 
Invaders should just — ^bite once at the dust, 
But not a bit more of the Island. 
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116. 
A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 

(ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 1785-1842.) 

" I look upon . . . ' A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea ' as among 
the best songs going." — Sir Walter Scott's Dianf, litk 
November 1826. 

A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast. 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast : 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While like the eagle free. 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 



O for a soft and gentle wind I 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads. 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 



There's tempest in yon horned moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashing free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 
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117. 
NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR, 1803. 

(THOMAS CAMPBELL.) 

This is said to be a true incident. Campbell writes that the 
" anecdote has been published in several public journals, both 
French and English. . . . My belief in its authenticity was 
confirmed by an Englishman, long resident in Boulogne, lately 
telling me that he remembered the circumstance to have been 
generally talked of in the place." 

I LOVE contemplating — apart 

From all his homicidal glory, 
The traits that soften to our heart 

Napoleon's story ! 

'Twas when his banners at Boulogne 
Arm'd in our island every freeman, 

His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffered him — I know not how, 
Unprison'd on the shore to roam ; 

Where evermore he bent his brow 
On England's home. 

Methinks his eye pursued the flight 
Of glimmering sea-birds half-way over 

With envy ; they could reach the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover. 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than this sojourn would have been dearer 

If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 




'Hf=) hid it in a cave, and -wrought 

Tlie live-long- day lalDorious ; lurJcing-. 
Until he launchecl a tiny boat 
By ra-.glity -vvorkinfj. " 

NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR. 
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At last, when care had banish 'd sleep, 

He saw one morning — dreaming — doting, 

An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating ; 

He hid it in a cave : he wrought 

From every eye by daylight lurking. 

And formed at last a tiny boat 
By tedious working. 

Heaven help us ! 'twas a thing beyond 
Description, wretched : such a wherry 

Perhaps ne'er ventured on a pond, 
Or cross'd a ferry : — 

For ploughing in the salt-sea field, 
A thing to make the boldest shudder ; 

Untarr'd, uncompass'd, and unkeel'd. 
No sail — no rudder. 

From neighb'ring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows : 

And thus equipp'd he would have faced 
The foaming billows — 

But Frenchmen caught him on the beach, 

His little Argo sorely jeering ; 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 

Napoleon's hearing. 

With folded arms Napoleon stood. 

Serene alike in peace and danger ; 
And, in his wonted attitude, 

Address'd the stranger : — 

" Rash man, that would'st yon Channel pass 
On twigs and staves thus rudely fashion'd ; 

Thy heart with some sweet British lass 
Must be impassion'd." 
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•' I have no sweetheart," said the lad ; 

" But — absent long from one another — 
Great was the longing that I had 

To see my mother." 

" And so thou shalt," Napoleon said, 
" Ye've both my favour fairly won ; 

A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son." 

He gave the tar a piece of gold, 

And, with a flag of truce, commanded 

He should be shipp'd for England Old, 
And safely landed. 

Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty ; 

But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparte. 



118. 

THE DEATH OF NELSON, 2l8T October 1805. 

(S. J. ARNOLD, 1774-1852.) 

There needs no Note to the death of Nelson. In the heart of the 
nation he lives for ever. 

O'er Nelson's tomb, with silent grief opprest, 
Britannia mourns her hero ! now at rest : 
But those bright laurels will not fade with years, 
Whose leaves are water'd by a nation's tears. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's bay 
We saw the f oemen lay ; 

Each heart was bounding then ; 
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We scorn'd the foreign yoke, 
For our ships were British oak, 

And hearts of oak our men ! 
Our Nelson marked them on the wave, 
Three cheers our gallant seamen gave, 

Nor thought of home or beauty ; 
Along the line the signal ran, 
•' England expects that ev'ry man 

This day will do his duty." 



And now the cannons roar 
Along th' affrighted shore, 

Our Nelson led the way ; 
His ship, the Victoiy nam'd ; 
Long be that victory fam'd. 

For victory crown'd the day ! 
But dearly was that conquest bought, 
Too well the gallant hero fought. 

For England, home, and beauty. 
He cried, as 'midst the fire he ran, 
" England expects that ev'ry man 

This day will do his duty." 



At last the fatal wound. 
Which spread dismay around, 

The hero's breast received, 
" Heav'n fights upon our side 1 
The day's our own," he cried, 

" Now long enough I've liv'd ! 
In honour's cause my life was pass'd, 
In honour's cause I fall at last. 

For England, home, and beauty." 
Thus ending life as he began, 
England conf ess'd that ev'ry man 

That day had done his duty. 
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119. 
THE ARRIVAL OF NELSON'S CORPSE, 1805. 

(CHARLES DIBDIN, 1745-1814.) 

Ah, hark ! the signals round the coast 

Proclaim the great event 
That gave all hearts to grieve and boast, 

To joy and to lament : 
Great Nelson's corse arrives in sight, 

Victorious e'en in death ! 
Who, living, did his country right, 

Who, dying, gave her breath. 



For did not Fame the tidings tell 

That laid him on his bier. 
The foe, whom nothing could repel, 

Had ventured to come here : 
But now may peace, that balm devout. 

Be laid to ev'ry breast ; 
His mighty deeds have fear and doubt 

For ever set at rest I 



120. 
THEY SERVED WITH NELSON. 

(MABY E. COLERIDGE.) 

" They served with Nelson, and with Nelson died." 
Well was it said, we may not in our pride 
Utter the praise of ancestors like these. 
Yet may we speak it humbly, on our knees ; 
For were we silent all, 'tis past a doubt 
The very stones against us would cry out. 
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121. 
ADMIRALS ALL. 

(henby newbolt, b. 1862.) 

Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 

Here's to the bold and free I 
Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 

Hail to the Kings of the Sea ! 
Admirals all, for England's sake, 

Honour be yours and fame ! 
And honour, as long as waves shall break. 
To Nelson's peerless name ! 

Admirals all, for England's sake, 

Honour be yours and fame I 
And honour, as long as waves shall break. 
To Nelson's peerless name I 

Essex was fretting in Cadiz Bay 

With the galleons fair in sight ; 
Howard at last must give him his way, 

And the word was passed to fight. 
Never was schoolboy gayer than he, 

Since holidays first began : 
He tossed his bonnet to wind and sea, 

And under the guns he ran. 

Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared. 

Their cities he put to the sack ; 
He singed His Catholic Majesty's beard, 

And harried his ships to wrack. 
He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of bowls 

When the great Armada came ; 
But he said, " They must wait their turn, good souls," 

And he stooped and finished the game. 

Fifteen sail were the Dutchmen bold, 
Duncan he had but two : 
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But he anchored them fast where the Texel shoaled, 

And his colours aloft he flew. 
•' I've taken the depth to a fathom," he cried, 

" And I'll sink with a right good will, 
For I know when we're all of us under the tide 

My flag will be fluttering still." 

Splinters were flying above, below, 

When Nelson sailed the Sound : 
" Mark you, I wouldn't be elsewhere now," 

Said he, " for a thousand pound ! " 
The Admiral's signal bade him fly, 

But he wickedly wagged his head : 
He clapped his glass to his sightless eye, 

And " I'm damned if I see it I " he said. 

Admirals all, they said their say 
(The echoes are ringing still), 
Admirals all, they went their way 

To the haven under the hill. 
But they left us a kingdom none can take. 

The realm of the circling sea. 
To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake 
And the Rodneys yet to be. 

Admirals all, for England^ a sake. 

Honour he yours and fame ! 
And honour, as long as waves shall break, 
To Nelsons peerless name ! 

122. 
IN MEMORIAM. NELSON: PITT: FOX. 

(sib WALTER SCOTT, 1771-1832.) 

Nelson died 21st October 1805 ; Pitt, 23rd January 1806 ; and Fox, 
13th September of the same year. 

To mute and to material things 
New life revolving sunamer brings ; 
The genial call dead Nature hears. 
And in her glory reappears. 




"And 'I'm damned if I see it ! ' he said,'" 

THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC, 
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But O my Country's wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 
What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise ; 
The mind that thought for Britain's weal, 
The hand that grasp'd the victor steel ? 
The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows ; 
But vainly, vainly may he shine, 
Where glory weeps o'er Nelson's shrine ; 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom 
That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallow'd tomb I 



Deep graved in every British heart, 
O never let those names depart ! 
Say to your sons, — Lo, here his grave, 
Who victor died on Gadite wave I 
To him, as to the burning levin, 
Short, bright, resistless course was given. 
Where'er his country's foes were found 
Was heard the fated thunder's sound, 
Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 
Roll'd, blazed, destroy'd, — and was no more. 



Nor mourn ye less his perish'd worth, 
Who bade the conqueror go forth, 
And launch'd that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar ; 
Who, bom to guide such high emprise, 
For Britain's weal was early wise ; 
Alas ! to whom the Almighty gave, 
For Britain's sins, an early grave ! 
His worth, who in his mightiest hour 
A bauble held the pride of power, 
Spum'd at the sordid lust of pelf, 
And served his Albion for herself ; 
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Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strain'd at subjection's bursting rein, 
O'er their wild mood full conquest gain'd, 
The pride be would not crush restrain'd, 
Show'd their fierce zeal a worthier cause, 
And brought the freeman's arm to aid the free- 
man's laws. 



Hadst thou but Uved, though stripp'd of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower, 
Thy thrilling trump had roused the land. 
When fraud or danger were at hand ; 
By thee, as by the beacon-light. 
Our pilots had kept course aright ; 
As some proud column, though alone, 
Thy strength had propp'd the tottering throne : 
Now is the stately coliunn broke. 
The beacon-light is quench'd in smoke. 
The trumpet's silver sound is still. 
The warder silent on the hiU I 



O think, how to his latest day. 
When Death, just hovering, claim'd his prey, 
With Palinure's unalter'd mood 
Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 
E£ich call for needful rest repell'd, 
With dying hand the rudder held. 
Till in his fall with fateful sway. 
The steerage of the realm gave way. 
Then, — while on Britain's tJiousand plains 
One unpolluted church remains. 
Whose peaceful bells ne'er sent around 
The bloody tocsin's maddening sound. 
But still, upon the haUow'd day. 
Convoke the swains to praise and pray ; 
While faith and civil peace are dear, 
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Grace this cold marble with a tear, — 
He, who preserved them, Pitt, lies here 1 



Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 
Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 
Nor be thy Requiescat dumb. 
Lest it be said o'er Fox's tomb. 
For talents mourn, untimely lost. 
When best employ'd, and wanted most ; 
Mourn genius high, and lore profound, 
And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 
And aU the reasoning powers divine. 
To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 
And feelings keen, and fancy's glow, — 
They sleep with him who sleeps below : 
And, if thou moum'st they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave. 
Be every harsher thought suppress'd. 
And sacred be the last long rest. 
Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings ; 
Where stiff the hand, and stiU the tongue, 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung ; 
Here, where the fretted vaults prolong 
The distant notes of holy song. 
As if some angel spoke agen, 
" All peace on earth, good- will to men " ; 
If ever from an English heart, 
O, here let prejudice depart, 
And, partial feeling cast aside, 
Record, that Fox a Briton died I 
When Europe crouch'd to France's yoke, 
And Austria bent, and Prussia broke. 
And the firm Russian's purpose brave 
Was bartered by a timorous slave — 
Even then dishonour's peace he spum'd. 
The sullied olive-branch retum'd, 
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Stood for his country's glory fast, 
And nailed her colours to the mast ! 
Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave 
A portion in this honour'd grave, 
And ne'er held marhle in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust. 



With more than mortal powers endow'd, 
How high they soar'd above the crowd 1 
Theirs was no common party race, 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 
Like fabled Gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar ; 
Beneath each banner proud to stand, 
Look'd up the noblest of the land, 
Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 
Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E'er framed in dark Thessalian cave, 
Though his could drain the ocean dry, 
And force the planets from the sky. 
These spells are spent, and, spent with these. 
The wine of life is on the lees. 
Genius, and taste, and talent gone. 
For ever tomb'd beneath the stone. 
Where — taming thought to human pride ! — 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 
Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 
'Twill trickle to his rival's bier ; 
O'er Pitt's the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox's shall the notes rebound. 
The solemn echo seems to cry, 
" Here let their discord with them die. 
Speak not for those a separate doom 
Whom fate made Brothers in the tomb ; 
But search the land of living men, 
Where wilt thou find their like agen?" 
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123. 
AFTER JENA, 1806. 

(WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 1770-1850.) 

The battle of Jena — or Bather, the double engagement of 
Auerstadt and Jena — was fought 14th October 1806, and 
resulted in the utter overthrow of Prussia by the French 
under Napoleon and Davoust. Great Britain was " the last 
that dare to struggle with the Foe " ; she was now alone, or 
practically alone, in Europe. The indirect blow of Jena, 
following so closely on the irreparable loss to the nation of 
such leaders as Nelson, Pitt, and Fox, might well have given 
birth to a feeling of gloom and almost of despair. 

Another year ! another deadly blow I 
Another mighty empire overthrown 1 
And We are left, or shall be left, alone ; 
The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
'Tis well ! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band 
Who are to judge of danger when they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand. 

124. 
A WAR SONG. 

(WILLIAM BLAKE, 1757-1827.) 

Prepare, prepare the iron helm of war. 
Bring forth the lots, cast in the spacious orb ; 
The Angel of Fate turns them with mighty hands 
And casts ttiem out upon the darkened earth. 
Prepare, prepare ! 
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Prepare your hearts for Death's cold hand ! Prepare 
Your souls for flight, your bodies for the earth ! 
Prepare your arms for glorious victory ! 
Prepare your eyes to meet a holy God I 
Prepare, prepare ! 

Whose fatal scroll is that ? Methinks 'tis mine i 
Why sinks my heart, why f altereth my tongue ? 
Had I three lives, I'd die in such a cause. 
And rise with ghosts over the well-fought field. 
Prepare, prepare ! 

The arrows of Almighty God are drawn 1 
Angels of death stand in the louring heavens ! 
Thousands of souls must seek the realms of light. 
And walk together on the clouds of heaven ! 
Prepare, prepare 1 

Soldiers, prepare ! Our cause is Heaven's cause ; 
Soldiers, prepare ! Be worthy of our cause : 
Prepare to meet our fathers in the sky : 
Prepare^ O troops that are to fall to-day ! 
Prepare, prepare ! 

Alfred shall smile, and make his heart rejoice ; 
The Norman William, and the learned Clerk, 
And Lion-Heart, and black-browed Edward with 
His loyal Queen, shall rise and welcome us 1 
Prepare, prepare I 



125. 

THE OLD NAVY. 

(captain mabbyat, 1792-1848.) 

The Captain stood on the carronade — "First lieuten- 
ant," says he, 

"Send all my merry men aft here, for they must list 
to me; 
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I haven't the gift of the gab, my sons, — because I'm 

bred to the sea ; 
That ship there is a Frenchman, who means to fight 
with we. 

And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as 

I've been to sea, 
I've fought 'gainst every odds — but I've 
gained the victory! 

"That ship there is a Frenchman, and if we don't 

take she, 
'Tis a thousand bullets to one, that she will capture we ; 
I haven't the gift of the gab, my boys : so each man 

to his gun ; 
If she's not mine in half-an-hour, I'll flog each 
mother's son. 

For odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as 

I've been to sea, 
I've fought 'gainst every odds — and I've 
gained the victory ! " 

We fought for twenty minutes, when the Frenchman 

had enough ; 
"I little thought," said he, "that your men were of 

such stuff ; " 
The Captain took the Frenchman's sword, a low bow 

nuide to he ; 
"I haven't the gift of the gab, monsieur, but polite 
I wish to be. 

And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as 

I've been to sea, 
I've fought 'gainst every odds — and I've 
gained the victory!" 

Our Captain sent for all of us ; " My merry men," 

said he, 
"I haven't the gift of the gab, my lads, but yet I 

thankful be: 
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You've done your duty handsomely, each man stood 

to his gun; 
If you hadn't, you villains, as sure as day, I'd flogged 
each mother's son. 

For odds bobs, hammer and tongs, as long 

as I'm at sea, 
I'll fight 'gainst every odds — and I'll gain 
the victory I" 



126. 

THE SPANISH LADIES. 

(old song.) 

This delightfiil sailor's " chanty " is said by Captain Marryat, in 
one of his works, to be very old. 

FAKBWEiiii and adieu to you, Spanish ladies, 
Farewell and adieu to you, ladies of Spain ! 

For we've received orders for to sail for old England, 
But we hope in a short time to see you again. 

Well rant and we'll roar like true British heroes, 
We'll rant and we'll roar across the salt seas, 

Until we strike soundings in the channel of old England : 
From Ushant to Scilly is thirty-five leagues. 

Then we hove our ship to, with the wind at sou'west, 
boys. 

We hove our ship to, for to strike soundings clear ; 
We got soundings in ninety-five fathom, and boldly 

Up the channel of old England our course we did steer. 

The first land we made it was called the Deadman, 
Next Ramshead off Plymouth, Start, Portland and 
Wight ; 

We passed by Beachy, by Fairleigh, and Dungeness, 
And hove our ship to off the South Foreland light. 
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Then a signal was made for the grand fleet to anchor, 
AU in the Downs, that night for to sleep ; 

Then stand by your stoppers, let go your shank-painters, 
Haul all your clew-garnets, stick out tacks and sheets. 



So let every man toss off a full bumper. 
Let every man toss off his full bowls ; 

We'll drink and be jolly, and drown melancholy, 
So here's a good health to all true-hearted souls 1 



127, 
THE BRITISH SAILOR'S SONG. 

(ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 1784-1842.) 

Aw AT with bayonet and with lance. 

With corselet, casque and sword ; 
Our island-king no war-horse needs. 

For on the sea he's lord. 
His throne's the warship's lofty deck. 

His sceptre is the mast ; 
His kingdom is the rolling wave, 

His servant is the blast. 
His anchor's up, fair Freedom's flag 

Proud to the mast he nails ; 
Tyrants and conquerors bow your heads 

For there your terror sails. 

I saw fierce Prussia'^ chargers stand. 

Her children's sharp swords out ; — 
Proud Austria's bright spurs streaming red 

When rose the closing shout ; 
But soon the steeds rush'd masterless. 

By tower and town and wood ; 
For lordly France her fiery youth 

Poured o'er them like a flood. 
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Go, hew the gold spurs from yoxir heels, 

And let your steeds run free ; 
Then come to our unconquer'd decks, 

And learn to reign at sea. 

Behold yon black and batter'd huUc 

That slumbers on the tide, 
There is no sound from stem to stem. 

For peace has pluck'd her pride ; 
The masts are down, the cannon mute. 

She shows nor sheet nor sail, 
Nor starts forth with the seaward breeze. 

Nor answers shout nor hail. 
Her merry men, with all their mirth. 

Have sought some other shore ; 
And she wdth all her glory on. 

Shall rule the sea no more. 

So landsmen speak. Lo ! her topmasts 

Are quivering in the sky ; 
Her sails are spread, her anchor's raised. 

There sweeps she gallant by. 
A thousand warriors fill her decks ; 

Within her painted side 
The thunder sleeps — man's pride has nought 

Can match or mar her pride. 
In victor glory goes she forth ; 

Her stainless flag flies free ; 
Kings of the earth, come and behold 

How Britain reigns on sea I 

When on your necks the armM foot 

Of fierce Napoleon trod, 
And aU was his, save the wide sea, 

Where we triumphant rode. 
He launched his terror and his strength 

Our sea-born pride to tame ; 
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They came — they got the Nelson-touch, 

And vanish'd as they came. 
Go, hang your bridles in your halls, 

And set your war-steeds free ; 
The world has one unconquer'd king, 

And he reigns on the sea ! 



128. 

THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 
16th January 1809. 

(CHABIiB& WOLFE, 1791-1823.) 

Ojmpelled by superior numbers and by the successive defeats 
sustained by the Spanish armies. Sir John Moore, at the head 
of 25,000 British troops, conducted a masterly retreat from 
Astorga to Coruna, (a distance of 250 miles,) in face of 
Soult's 70,000 pursuing veterans. The season was the dead 
of the year, the army without sufficient transport, or means 
to procure it ; the country was desolate and mountainous, 
and the men suffered intolerable hardships on a route made 
almost impassable by snow and rain. Arrived at Coruna, for 
the army to get on board the waiting transports without 
first driving back the advancing French was a thing impos- 
sible. Soult deemed that at last he held in the hollow of 
his hand the British general who had so long baffled him. 
The French came on in four columns against a force the 
bulk of whose artUlery and all of whose cavalry — the horses 
having previously been destroyed — had already been em- 
barked. Infantry alone held the position, and nobly was 
their duty done. The French sustained a heavy defeat, and 
were driven back with the loss of 2000 to 3000 men. Sir 
John Moore, "while earnestly watching the result of the 
fight about the village of Elvina, was struck on the left 
breast by a cannon shot ; the shock threw him from his 
horse with violence ; he rose again in a sitting posture, his 
countenance unchanged, and his steadfast eye still fixed upon 
the regiments engaged in his front ; no sigh betrayed a 
sensation of pain, but in a few moments, when he was 
satisfied that the troops were gaining ground, his counte- 
nance brightened, and he suffered himself to be taken to the 
rear." — (Napier.) The wound was of the most dreadful 
nature, and the general did not long survive, his body being 
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buried ere almost the battle had ended. Napier, in his 
History of the Peninsular War, says that " the guns of the 
enemy paid his funeral honours, and Soult, with a noble 
feeling of respect for his valour, raised a monument to his 
memory." 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his 
head. 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he'U reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring : 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 




' No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or in shroiiri we woun'd him , 
But he lay like fi> ■wn.rrior taking hia rest, 
With liis martial cloa.lc around him." 

THE BURIAL OF (3XR JOHN MOORE. 
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Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone- 
But we left him alone with his glory. 



129. 
THE BIVOUAC. 

(CHABLES liEVBE, 1806-1872.) 

Now that we've pledged each eye of blue, 
And every maiden fair and true, 
And our green island home — to you 

The ocean's wave adorning. 
Let's give one hip, hip, hip, hurra ! 
And drink e'en to the coming day, 

When squadrons square 

Will all be there 
To meet the French in the morning. 

May his bright laurels never fade, 
Who leads our fighting fifth brigade, 
Those lads so true in heart and blade, 

And famed for danger scorning ; 
So join me in one hip, hurra ! 
And drink e'en to the coming day, 

When squadrons square 

Will all be there 
To meet the French in the morning. 

And when with years and honours crowned, 
You sit some homeward hearth around, 
And hear no more the stirring sound 

That spoke the trumpet's warning : 
You'll fill, and drink, one hip, hurra I 
And pledge the memory of the day 

When squadrons square 

They all were there 
To meet the French in the morning. 
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130. 

THE LAY OF THE BRAVE CAMERON, 
QUATRE BRAS, 16th June 1815. 

(JOHN STUAET BLACKIE, 1809-1895.) 

The battle of Quatre Bras (l6th June 1815) was but the worthy 
overture to the greater struggle of Waterloo, two days later. 
At the former, whilst Napoleon fought and beat the Prus- 
sians at Ligny, Marshal Ney was employed in preventing 
Wellington from joining Bliicher. Though the British had 
the better of the contest, Wellington was yet compelled to 
fall back, owing to Napoleon's defeat of the Prussians. It is 
recorded that when news of the Prussian defeat reached 
him in the early morning of the I7th, he said : " Old Bliicher 
has got a d— -d good drubbing. He has gone eighteen 
miles to the rear ; we must do likewise. I suppose they will 
say in England that we've been thrashed. I can't help it." 
The British losses at Quatre Bras were a little over 5000, 
those of the French about a thousand fewer. Among the 
killed was Cameron of Fassiefem, Colonel of the 92nd (Gordon) 
Highlanders. He had commanded the battalion since 1806, 
and had never led them to aught but victoiy. Constitu- 
tionally almost over-eager to get at the enemy, Cameron on 
this occasion was fretting at the inaction of his regiment, 
when the Duke rode up : " Take your time, Cameron," he 
said, " you'll get your fill of it before night." And assuredly 
they did get their fill of it. As the regiment presently 
dashed forward to attack a house strongly held by the French 
on the Charleroi road, a bullet from one of the upper 
windows struck Fassiefem in the groin. Losing command of 
his horse, the animal wheeled and dashed back to where the 
colonel's groom held his second horse ; there it checked so 
suddenly that its rider was pitched on his head on to the 
road. The occurrence roused the regiment to fury. "It 
was hot work then," said an old Highlander afterwards. 
" They were in the hoose like as mony mice, an' we couldna 
get at them wi' our shot when their fire was ca'in' doon 
mony a goot man amang us. But we had seen Cameron fall, 
and oot o' that they had to come, or dee where they were. 
So we ower the hedge an' through the garden till the hoose 
was fair surrounded, an' they couldna get a shot oot where 
we couldna get a shot in. In the end, they were driven 
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(Sot " (History of the Q'-Znd Regiment"). And amply did the 
regiment avenge the fall of Fassiefern. 

Of thirty-six officers of the 92nd who went into action on 
this day, only eleven came out unscathed. Cameron of 
Fassiefern was buried on the field, but later, his remains were 
brought home in a man-of-war and were buried at Kilmallie, 
Lochiel, in the presence of three thousand persons. 

At Quatre Bras, when the fight ran high. 
Stout Cameron stood with wakeful eye, 
Eager to leap, as a mettlesome hound, 
Into the fray with a plunge and a bound. 
But WeUington, lord of the cool command, 
Held the reins with a steady hand. 
Saying, " Cameron, wait, you'll soon have enough — 
Give the Frenchmen a taste of your stuff, 
When the Cameron men are wanted." 

Now hotter and hotter the battle grew, 
With tramp, and rattle, and wild halloo. 
And the Frenchmen poured, like a fiery flood. 
Right on the ditch where Cameron stood. 
Then WeUington flashed from his steadfast stance 
On his captain brave a lightning glance, 
Saying, " Cameron, now have at them, boy, 
Take care of the road to Charleroi, 

Where the Cameron men are wanted." 

Brave Cameron shot like a shaft from a bow 
Into the midst of the plunging foe. 
And with him the lads whom he loved, like a torrent, 
Sweeping the rocks in its foamy current ; 
And he fell the first in the fervid fray. 
Where a deathful shot had shore its way, 
But his men pushed on where the work was rough, 
Giving the Frenchmen a taste of their stuff. 
Where the Cameron men were wanted. 

Brave Cameron then, from the battle's roar, 
His foster-brother stoutly bore, 

U 
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His foster-brother with service true, 
Back to the village of Waterloo. 
And they laid him on the soft green sod, 
And he breathed his spirit there to God, 
But not till he heard the loud hurrah 
Of victory billowed from Quatre Bras, 

Where the Cameron men were wanted. 

By the road to Ghent they buried him then 
This noble chief of the Cameron men, 
And not an eye was tearless seen 
That day beside the alley green : 
Wellington wept — the iron man ! 
And from every eye in the Cameron clan 
The big round drop in bitterness fell, 
As vdth the pipes he loved so well 
His funeral wail they chanted. 

And now he sleeps (for they bore him home. 
When the war was done, across the foam) 
Beneath the shadow of Nevis Ben, 
With his sires, the pride of the Cameron men. 
Three thousand Highlandmen stood round. 
As they laid him to rest in his native ground ; 
The Cameron brave, whose eye never quailed, 
Whose heart never sank, and whose hand never failed, 
Where a Canaeron man was wanted. 



131. 
THE MARCH TO WATERLOO, 18th June 1815. 

(GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON, 1788-1824.) 

On the night of 15th June 1815 the Duchess of Richmond gave 
a great ball in Brussels, Wellington's headquarters, at which 
the Duke and most of his officers were present. At 10 p.m. 
the troops received notice to hold themselves in readiness to 
march at a moment's notice ; about midnight the bugles were 
sounding the assembly throughout the city, and by 4 a.m. on 
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the l6th the army, carrying three days' rations, was on its march 
to Quatre Bras and Waterloo. So sudden was the departure, 
that many of the officers, it is said, marched, and fought 
afterwards, in the silk stockings they had worn at the ball. 

Theke was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily : and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not-hear it? — No ; 'twas but the wind. 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once nxore, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm I Arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
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And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste — the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war — 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips — " The foe I they come ! 
they come ! " 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering " rose I 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hUls 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which filla 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 
low. 




"And there "were sudden parting's, such as press 
The life from out youn^" hearts, and choking aighs 
Whicli ne'er might be repeated. " 

Tilti h^VB OF "WATiJBLOO. 
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Last noon beheld them full of lusty life ; 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay ; 
The Midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The Mom the marshalling in arms, — the Day 
Battle's magnificently stem array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
Eider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red Tiurial blent I 



132. 
UPON THE PLAINS OP FLANDERS. 

(THOMAS CAMPBELL, 1777-1844.) 

Upon the plains of Flanders, 

Our fathers long ago, 
They fought like Alexanders 

Beneath old Marlborough ; 
And still in fields of conquest 

Our valour bright has shone. 
With Wolfe and Abercrombie, 

And Moore and Wellington. 

Our plumes have waved in combats 

That ne'er shall be forgot. 
Where many a mighty squadron 

Reeled backwards from our shot. 
In charges with the bayonet. 

We lead our bold compeers ; 
But Frenchmen like to stay not 

For British grenadiers. 

Once boldly at Vimiera 
They hoped to play their parts, 

* " At Vimiera the French ranks advanced singing ; the British only- 
cheered." — Note by Thomas Campbell, quoted in hii Life by Dr. Beattie. 
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And sing fal lira, lira, 

To cheer their drooping hearts. 

But English, Scotch, and Paddy- whacks, 
We gave three hearty cheers. 

And the French soon turned their backs 
To the British grenadiers. 

At St. Sebastiano's, 

And Badajos's town. 
Where, raging like volcanoes. 

The shell and shot came down. 
With courage never wincing. 

We scaled the ramparts high. 
And waved the British ensign 

In glorious victory. 

And what could Buonaparte 

With all his cuirassiers, 
In battle do, at Waterloo, 

With British grenadiers ? 
Then ever sweet the drum shall beat 

That march unto our ears. 
Whose martial roll awakes the soul 

Of British grenadiers. 



133. 
BUONAPARTE. 

(AIJFBED, LOBD TENNYSON, 1806-1892.) 

He thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak. 
Madman ! — to chain with chains, and bind with bands 
That island queen that sways the floods and lands 
From Ind to Ind, but in fair daylight woke. 
When from her wooden walls, — lit by sure hands, — 
With thunders, and with lightnings, and with smoke,- 
Peal after peal, the British battle broke. 
Lulling the brine against the Coptic sands. 
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We taught him lowKer moods, when Elsinore 
Heard the war moan along the distant sea, 
Rocking Avith shatter'd spars, with sudden fires 
Flamed over : at Trafalgar yet once more 
We taught him : late he learned humility 
Perforce, like those whom Gideon school'd with briers. 



134. 
ENGLAND'S DEAD. 

(FELICIA HEMANS, 1793-1835.) 

Son of the Ocean Isle ! 

Where sleep your mighty dead ? 
Show me what high and stately pile 

Is reared o'er Glory's bed. 

Go, stranger ! track the deep — 
Free, free the white sail spread ! 

Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not England's dead. 

On Egypt's burning plains. 

By the pyramid o'erswayed, 
With fearful power the noonday reigns, 

And the palm-trees yield no shade ; 

But let the angry sun 

From heaven look fiercely red, 
Unf elt by those whose task is done ! — 

There slumber England's dead. 

The hurricane hath might 

Along the Indian shore. 
And far by Ganges' banks at night 

Is heard the tiger's roar ; — 
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But let the sound roll on ! 

It hath no tone of dread 
For those that from their toils are gone, — 

There slumber England's dead. 

Loud rush the torrent-floods 

The Western wilds among, 
And free, in green Columbia's woods. 

The hunter's bow is strung ; — 

But let the floods rush on ! 

Let the arrow's flight be sped 1 
Why should they reck whose task is done ?- 

There slumber England's dead. 

The mountain-storms rise high 

In the snowy Pyrenees, 
And toss the pine-boughs through the sky 

Like rose leaves on the breeze ; 

But let the storm rage on I 

Let the fresh wreaths be shed ! 

For the Roncesvalles' field is won, — 
There slumber England's dead. 

On the frozen deep's repose 
'Tis a dark and dreadful hour, 

When round the ship the ice-fields close. 
And the northern night-clouds lower ; — 

But let the ice drift on ! 

Let the cold-blue desert spread ! 
Their course with mast and flag is done, — 

Even there sleep England's dead. 

The warlike of the isles, 

The men of field and wave ! 
Are not the rocks their funeral piles, 

And seas and shores their grave ? 
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Go, stranger ! track the deep — 

Free, free the white sail spread, 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep 

Where rest not England's dead. 



135. 
THE OLD SOLDIER. 

(nOBMAN MACLEOD, 1812-1872.) 

Dost thou remember, comrade old and hoary, 
The days we fought and triumphed side by side 

On fields of battle famous now in story, 

Where Britons triumphed, or like heroes died ? 

Dost thou remember all the old campaigning 
O'er many a field of Portugal and Spain ? 

Of our old comrades few are now remaining, 
So many sleep upon the battle-plain. 

Dost thou remember all the marches weary 

From quartering foes to reach Corunna's shore ? 

Who can forget that midnight sad and dreary 
When in his grave we laid the noble Moore ? 

Remember'st thou the bloody Albuera, 

The deadly breach in Badajoz's walls ? 
Vittoria, Salamanca, Talavera, 

Till Roncesvalles valley echoed to our balls ? 

Ah, how we drove the Frenchmen all before us 
As foam is driven before the stormy breeze : 

We fought right on, with conquering banners o'er us, 
From Torres Vedras to the Pyrenees. 

Dost thou remember to the war returning ? 

Long shall our enemies remember too. 
We fought again, our hearts for glory burning, 

At Quatre Bras and awful Waterloo. 
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We thought of home upon that Sabbath morning, 
When Cameron's pibroch roused our Highland 
corps, 

When proudly inarched the mighty Emperor scorning, 
And vowed to die, or conquer as of yore. 

Remember'st thou the old familiar faces 
Of warriors nursed in many a stormy fight. 

Whose lonely graves which now the stranger traces 
Mark every spot they held from morn tiU night ? 

In vain did cuirassiers in clouds surround them, 
When, cannon thundering as the ocean raves, 

They left our squares unmoved as they had found 
them, 
Firm as a rock amidst the ocean's waves. 

Those days are gone, my soldier old and hoary, 
Yet still the scars are on your manly brow ; 

We both have shared the danger and the glory — 
Come, let us share the peace and comfort now. 

Come to my home, for thou hast not another. 
And dry those tears, for thou shalt beg no more ; 

Here, take this hand, and let us march together 
Down to the grave where life's campaign is o'er. 



136. 
THE RED THREAD OF HONOUR, 1844.» 

Told to the author by the late Sir Charles James Napier, 

(sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE, 1810-1888.) 

This refers to an incident during Sir Charles Napier's operations 
in 1844 against the fierce hill tribes of the northern frontier 
of Scinde, after his conquest of that territory. The campaign 
was one of our many " little wars," and — as is indeed the rule 

' This poem first appeared in the Victoria Regia. 
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in such little wars — there was much fierce fighting, in country 
ill adapted to the movements of troops. 

Truckee, or Traki, was " a curious fastness of a basin-like 
form with sides of perpendicular rock, six hundred feet in 
height, with only two openings to the north and south." It 
was supposed to be impregnable. 

Eleven men of England 

A breastwork charged in vain ; 
Eleven men of England 

Lie stripped, and gashed, and slain. 
Slain, but of foes that guarded 

Their rock-built fortress well, 
Some twenty had been mastered. 

When the last soldier fell. 

Whilst Napier piloted his wondrous way 
Across the sand- waves of the desert sea, 

Then flashed at once, on each fierce clan, dismay, 
Lord of their wild Truckee. 

These missed the glen to which their steps were bent, 
Mistook a mandate, from afar half heard, 

And, in that glorious error, calmly went 
To death without a word. 

The robber-chief mused deeply. 

Above those daring dead ; 
" Bring here ! " at length he shouted, 

" Bring quick the battle thread. 
Let Eblis blast for ever 

Their souls, if Allah will : 
But we must keep unbroken 

The old rules of the Hill. 

" Before the Ghiznee tiger 

Leapt forth to burn and slay ; 
Before the holy Prophet 

Taught our grim tribes to pray ; 
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Before Secunder's lances 

Pierced through each Indian glen ; 
The mountain laws of honour 

Were framed for fearless men. 

" Still, when a chief dies bravely, 

"We bind with green one wrist — 
Green for the brave, for heroes 

One crimson thread we twist- 
Say ye, oh gallant hillmen, 

For these, whose life has fled. 
Which is the fitting colour, 

The green one, or the red ? " 

" Our brethren, laid in honoured graves, may wear 
Their green reward," each noble savage said ; 

" To these, whom hawks and hungry wolves shall tear, 
Who dares deny the red ? " 

Thus conquering hate, and steadfast to the right. 
Fresh from the heart that haughty verdict came ; 

Beneath a waning moon, each spectral height 
Rolled back its loud acclaim. 

Once more the chief gazed keenly 

Down on those daring dead ; 
From his good sword their hearts' blood 

Crept to that crimson thread. 

Once more he cried, " The judgment, 

Good friends, is wise and true, 
But though the red be given, 

Have we not more to do ? 

" These were not stirred by anger. 

Nor yet by lust made bold ; 
Renown they thought above them, 

Nor did they look for gold. 
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To them their leader's signal 

Was as the voice of God : 
Unmoved, and uncomplaining, 

The path it showed they trod, 

" As without sound or struggle. 

The stars unhurrying march, 
Where Allah's finger guides them. 

Through yonder purple arch, 
These Franks, sublimely silent. 

Without a quickened breath. 
Went, in the strength of duty, 

Straight to their goal of death. 

" If I were now to ask you 

To name our bravest man, 
Te all at once would answer, 

They called him Mehrab Khan. 
He sleeps among his fathers. 

Dear to our native land. 
With the bright mark he bled for 

Firm round his faithful hand. 

" The songs they sing of Roostum 

Fill all the past with light ; 
If truth be in their music. 

He was a noble knight, 
But were those heroes living, 

And strong for battle stiU, 
Would Mehrab Khan or Roostum 

Have chmbed, Uke these, the hill ? " 

And they replied, " Though Mehrab Khan was brave, 
As chief, he chose himself what risks to run ; 

Prince Roostum lied, his forfeit life to save, 
Which these have never done." 

" Enough ! " he shouted fiercely ; 
" Doomed though they be to hell, 
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Bind fast the crimson trophy- 
Round BOTH wrists — bind it well. 

Who knows but that great Allah 
May grudge such matchless men, 

With none so decked in heaven, 
To the fiend's flaming den ? " 

Then all those gaUant robbers 

Shouted a stern " Amen ! " 
They raised the slaughtered sergeant, 

They raised his mangled ten. 
And when we found their bodies 

Left bleaching in the wind. 
Around both wrists in glory 

That crimson thread was twined. 

Then Napier's knightly heart, touched to the core, 
Rung like an echo to that knightly deed. 

He bade its memory live for evermore, 
That those who run may read. 



137. 
NELSON AND WELLINGTON, 1852. 

(ALFRED, LOED TENNYSON.) 

From " Ode on the Death of the Duke of fVellington," 

The Duke of Wellington died, seated in his arm-chair, at Walmer, 
on 14th September 1852. Like Nelson, he was buried in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. The Duke was Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. 

Who is he that cometh, like an honour'd guest. 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with 

priest, 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 
Mighty Seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 
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Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began, 

Now^, to the roll of muffled drums. 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea ; 

His foes were thine, he kept us free ; 

O give him welcome, this is he. 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites. 

And worthy to be laid by thee ; 

For this is England's greatest son, 

He that gain'd a hundred fights. 

Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

This is he that far away 

Against the myriads of Assaye 

Clash'd with his fiery few and won ; 

And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 

The treble works, the vast designs, 

Of his labour'd rampart-lines. 

Where he greatly stood at bay. 

Whence he issued forth anew. 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 

Back to France her banded swarms. 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o'er the hills her eagles flew 

Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow'd up in valley and glen 

With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel'd on Europe-shadowing wings. 

And barking for the thrones of Kings ; 

TiU one that sought but Duty's iron crown 
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On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down, 

A day of onsets of despair ! 

Dash'd on every rocky square 

Their surging charges f oam'd themselves away ; 

Last the Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Thro' the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash'd a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 

So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world-earthquake, Waterloo ! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silVer-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine ! 

And thro' the centuries let a people's voice 

In fuU acclaim, 

A people's voice. 

The proof and echo of aU human fame, 

A people's voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game. 

Attest their great commander's claim, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him. 

Eternal honour to his name. 



138. 
THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS, 1852. 

(HBNBY WADSWOBTH LONGFELLOW, 1807-1882.) 

A MIST was driving down the British Channel, 

The day was just begun, 
And through the window-panes, on floor and panel. 

Streamed the red autumn sun. 
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It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon, 

And the white sails of ships ; 
And, from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 

Hailed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hythe, and Dover 

Were all alert that day. 
To see the French war-steamers speeding over 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions, 

Their cannon through the night, 
Holding their breath, had watched in grim defiance. 

The sea-coast opposite. 

And now they roared at drum-beat from their stations 

On every citadel, 
Each answering each, with morning salutations, 

That all was well ! 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 

Replied the distant forts, 
As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 

And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure,. 

No drum-beat from the wall. 
No morning gun from the black fort's embrasure, 

Awaken with its call I 

No more, surveying with an eye impartial 

The long line of the coast. 
Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field-Marshal 

Be seen upon his post ! 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior. 

In sombre harness mailed, 
Dreaded of man, and eurnamed the Destroyer, 

The rampart wall had scaled. 
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He passed into the chamber of the sleeper. 

The dark and silent room ; 
And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 

The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the Warden hoar, 
Ah ! what a blow ! that made all England tremble, 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited. 

The sun rose bright o'erhead ; 
^Nothing in nature's aspect intimated 

That a great man was dead I 



139. 

THE LOSS OF THE "BIRKENHEAD," 1852. 

(sib henby yule, 1820-1889.) 

The Birkenhead was a troopship which was lost near the Cape of 
Good Hope. She struck on an uncharted rock off Simon's 
Bay on the 26th of February 1852, and from the first — though 
at no great distance from land — it was certain that the loss 
of life must be very great. There were nearly 700 persons 
on board, chiefly drafts of various regiments, and there was 
not boat accommodation for a third of the number. To the 
eternal credit of all, there was no panic. The women and 
children were packed into what boats were aivaUable ; the 
men were drawn up on the deck under their officers, as if on 
parade, and there, perfect in discipline, awaited deaUi. 

" There rose no murmur from the ranks, no thought, 
By shameful strength, unhonoured life to seek." 

Four hundred and fifty-four officers and men went down 
with the ship ; few ever reached the shore through those 
shark-infested waters. 

Amtd the loud ebriety of War, 

With shouts of "la R^publique" and " la Gloire," 

The Vengeur's crew, 'twas said, with flying flag 




" . , . tnank 

Heaven for those uncleg'onGi'ato sons who stink 
Aboard the Birkenhead in Simons Bay i " 

THE LOSS OF THE BIRKENHEAD. 
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And broadside blazing level with the wave 
Went down erect, defiant, to their grave 
Beneath the sea. 'Twas but a Frenchman's brag, 
Yet Europe rang with it for many a year. 
Now we recount no fable ; Europe, hear I 
And when they tell thee " England is a fen 
Corrupt, a kingdom tottering to decay, 
Her nerveless burghers lying an easy prey 
For the first comer," tell how the other day 
A crew of half a thousand Englishmen 
Went down into the deep in Simon's Bay I 



Not with the cheer of battle in the throat, 
Or cannon-glare and din to stir their blood, 
But, roused from dreams of home to find their boat 
Fast sinking, mustered on the deck they stood. 
Biding God's pleasure and their chief's command. 
Calm was the sea, but not less calm that band 
Close ranged upon the poop, with bated breath 
But flinching not though eye to eye with Death ! 



Heroes ! Who were those heroes ? Veterans steeled 
To face the King of Terrors mid the scaith 
Of many an hurricane and trenched field ? 
Far other : weavers from the stocking-frame ; 
Boys from the plough ; comets with beardless chin, 
But steeped in honour and in discipline I 



Weep, Britain, for the Cape whose ill-starred name. 
Long since divorced from Hope suggests but shame. 
Disaster, and thy Captains held at bay 
By naked hordes ; but as thou weepest, thank 
Heaven for those undegenerate sons who sank 
Aboard the Birkenhead in Simon's Bay ! 
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140. 
WAR I 1853. 

(AliFBED, LORD TEKNTSON.) 

From "Maud." 

For nearly a year before war was declared against Russia, mutter- 
ings of the coming storm disturbed Europe. The Emperor 
Nicholas coveted Constantinople, and in 1853 the time 
seemed to him opportune for carrying out his scheme of 
adding to the Russian Empire the greater part of Turkey. 
It did not suit France and England that Russia should be a 
Mediterranean power, and they agreed to support Turkey by 
armed intervention. War was proclaimed on 28th Mardk 
1854. 

My life has crept so long on a broken wing 

Thro' cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 

That I come to be grateful at last for a little thing : 

My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 

When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 

And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 

And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 

Over Orion's grave low down in the west, 

That like a silent lightning under the stars 

She seem'd to divide in a dream from a band of the 

blest, 
And spoke of a hope for the world in the coming wars — 
" And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest. 
Knowing I tarry for thee," and pointed to Mars 
As he glowed like a ruddy shield on the Lion's breast. 

And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look'd, tho' but in a dream, upon eyes so fair, 
That had been in a weary world my one thing bright ; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten'd my despair 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence of 

the right. 
That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 
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The- glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 
Nor Britain's one sole God be the millionaire : 
No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note. 
And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 
Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore : 
And the cobweb woven across the cannon's throat 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 



And as months ran on and rumour of battle grew, 

" It is time, it is time, O passionate heart," said I 

(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true), 

" It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye. 

That old hysterical mock-disease should die." 

And I stood on a giant deck and mix'd my breath 

With a loyal people shouting a battle cry. 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 

Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 

Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold. 
And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and 

shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told ; 
And hail once more to the banner of battle unroU'd ! 
Tho' many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crushed in the clash of jarring 

claims. 
Yet God's just wrath shall be wreaked on a giant liar ; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap. 
And shine in the sudden making of splendid, names. 
And noble thought be freer under the sun. 
And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; 
For the peace, that I deem'd no peace, is over and done. 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 
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141. 

CHARGE OP THE LIGHT BRIGADE, 
25th Octobeb 1854. 

(ai.fbed, lord tennyson,) 

The Charge of the Light Brigade was one of the most brilliant — 
and one of the most useless — affairs that ever covered an 
army with glory. " Some one had blunder'd," and the 
blunder launched between six and seven hundred of the 
finest cavalry in the world against an entire Russian army. 
Under a murderous fire from guns on both flanks and in 
front, the Light Brigade galloped a mile and a half down a 
valley, broke into a battery in their front, sabring the 
gunners ; then cut their way through a dense column of 
infantry. Once through the column, what was left of the 
Brigade reformed, dashed at a body of Russian cavalry which 
tried to cut off their line of retreat, burst their way through, 
and again, under that pitiless tornado of shell and cannon- 
ball and grape, galloped back — " back from the mouth of 
Hell " — to their old position. It was indeed magnifique, but 
as the French general Bosquet added — " ce nest pas la 
guerre." The Brigade came out of that fatal charge with the 
loss of twelve officers killed and eleven wounded ; 147 men 
killed and 110 wounded or missing; and 325 horses killed. 
The remments forming the Brigade were the 4th and 13th 
Light Dragoons, the 8th and 11th Hussars, and the l7th 
Lancers. 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward. 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns ! " he said : 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

" Forward, the Light Brigade I " 
Was there a man dismay'd? 

Not tho' the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder'd : 
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Their's not to make reply, 
Their's not to reason why, 
Their's but to do and die : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 



Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them, 

Volley'd and thunder'd ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 

Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Eode the six hundred. 



Flash'd all their sabres bare, 
Flash'd as they tum'd in air. 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder'd : 
Plunged in the battery smoke 
Eight thro' the line they broke ; 

Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke 

Shatter'd and sunder'd ; 
Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the six hundred. 



Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon behind them 

Volley'd and thunder'd ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell. 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
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Came thro' the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 



When can their glory fade ? 
O, the wild charge they made 1 

All the world wonder'd. 
Honour the charge they made ! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred 1 



142. 

JACK'S HOLIDAY, 1854. 

(fbom "punch," 1855.) 

It was always a sore point with the men of our fleet before 
Sebastopol that — 

" Them there sojers, high and dry 
Ashore, gets all the shootin'," 

The Russian men-of-war lay under shelter of the guns of 
Sebastopol, not venturing to come out, but occasionally our 
ships ran in and engaged the sea defences. On 17th 
October 1854, the Agamemnon, a screw steamship of 91 guns, 
on which Admiral Sir E. Lyons flew his flag, ran in to 
within 800 yards of Fort Constantine, and, in company with 
three or four other ships, there anchored, and speedily 
silenced twenty-two of the twenty-seven guns in the upper 
tier of that fort's armament. Admiral Lyons was at that 
time second in command of our Mediterranean fleet. 

The fleet was anchor'd taut and trim, 
Beneath the Russian forts so grim, 
When on the " Aggy's " gun-deck dim. 
Says Jack the topman unto Jim, 
Says he, " Let's go a-shootin' ; 
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Blest if I couldn't pipe my eye 
To think like lubbers here we lie, 
While them there sojers, high and dry 
Ashore, gets all the shootin'," 

Says Jim to Jack — " I'm blest," says he, 
" If with that 'ere I don't agree ; 
But then the skipper wexed might be, 
If when all hands was piped, d'ye see. 

He found we'd gone a-shootin'. 
Sir Edmund * he is fond o' game. 
And tho' we topmen is the same, 
Blow'd if it wouldn't be a shame 

To spoil the skipper's shootin'." 

" Avast I " says Jack, " do you suppose 
I ain't a man my dooty knows ? 
For liberty afore we goes. 
To ax the skipper I propose, 

Bein' he's fond o' shootin'. 
There's you and me, and all our mess. 
In our shore-going togs we'U dress — 
Blest if the skipper can do less 

Than give us a day's shootin'. 

" With cutlasses well ground and filed. 
And our ship's pistols cleaned and 'iled. 
And lest our day's sport should be spiled 
(Them Bussian coveys bein' wild, 

And very hard o' shootin'). 
Suppose we ax the skipper straight, 
To let us take our sixty-eight — 
The poor dear gun's been kept of late 

So werry short o' shootin'. 

" Well have the old girl's breechings struck ; 
Bouse her up handsome on a truck, 

' Sir Edmund Lyons. 
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If we don't bag a Rooshian duck, 

When once we gets ashore — worse luck — 

Say I ain't up to shootin' ; 
Blow your grasshopper nines and twelves 1 
Them sojers, they enjoy theirselves, 
And leaves us sailors on the shelves, 

Never to get no shootin'." 

Next day, the holystoning done, 
Jack and his messmates, every one. 
All, from the captain of the gun 
Down to the powder-monkey, run 

To ask for their day's shooting. 
" No," says Sir Edmund, with a grin, 
" For Uberty the crew's too thin : 
But here's the ship : let's take her in. 

And all have a day's shooting." 

So said, so done : the anchor's weighed : 
All sail the saucy " Aggy " made ; 
'Longside Port Constantine she's laid. 
And there her big broadsides she play'd. 

As cool as if saluting. 
Says Jack, as his gun's breech, all hot. 
He slapp'd after a well-aimed shot, 
That sent ten Russians all to pot, 

" My eyes, Jim, ain't this shootin' ! " 

143. 
SANTA PILOMENA,! 1855. 

(HBaJEY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 1807-1882.) 

The words " A Ladj with a Lamp " refer to the late Miss Florence 
Nightingale, whose work among the sick and wounded in the 
ill-found and hideously overcrowded hospitals of our Army 

' " At Pisa the Church of S. Francisco contains a chapel dedicated lately 
to Santa Filomeua ; over the altar is a picture, by Sabatelli, representing 
the Saint as a beautiful, nymph-like figure, floating down from heaven, 
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in the Crimea made her the admiration of the civilised world, 
and gained for her a permanent place in the honour-roll of 
the nation. Before the days of Miss Nightingale, nursing was 
pretty much what it had been under the regime of " Sairey 
Gamp," and the death-rate among sick and wounded was appal- 
lingly high. Eighty-eight per cent, of our total losses during 
the Crimiean war occurred in hospital ; only about twelve 
per cent, were killed in action. To reorganise the hospitals, 
and to revolutionise nursing, were the great objects for which 
Miss Nightingale strove, and to her devotion and self-sacrifice 
not only did many hundreds of wounded men then owe their 
lives, but the whole world has lain ever since under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to her. Men in Crimean hospitals, they 
say, used to kiss her shadow cast by her lamp on the wall, as 
she went her unwearying rounds throughout the night. 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoke a noble thought, 

Our hearts in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 

Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs. 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low I 

Thus thought I, as by night I read 

Of the great army of the dead, 
.The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp, — 

The wounded from the battle-plain. 
In dreary hospitals of pain. 

The cheerless corridors. 

The cold and stony floors. 

attended by two angels bearing the lily, palm, and javelin, and beneath, 
in the foreground, tbe sick and maimed, who are healed by her inter- 
cession." — Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art, ii. 298. 
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Lo I in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of hliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 

As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly. 
The vision came and went. 
The light shone and was spent. 

On England's annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song. 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood. 

Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear. 

The symbols that of yore 

Saint Filomena bore. 



144. 

THE RETURN OP THE GUARDS, 9th Juxy 1856. 

(sib PBANCIS H. DOYLE, 1810-1888.) 

Peace was proclaimed in March 1856, and the Guards returned in 
July. But battle and disease, cold, wet, and hunger, had taken 
heavy toll of their ranks, and few of those who left London 
so gaily in the early months of 1854 returned with their 
regiments in 1856. 
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Yes, they return — but who return ? 

The many or the few ? 
Clothed with a name, in vain the same, 

Face after face is new. 

We know how beats the drum to muster, 

We heard the cheers of late. 
As that red storm in haste to form, 

Burst through each barrack-gate. 

The first proud mass of English manhood, 

A very sea of life. 
With strength untold, was Eastward rolled — 

How ebbs it back from strife ? 

The steps that scaled the Heights of Alma 

Wake but faint echoes here ; 
The flags we sent come back, though rent. 

For other hands to rear. 

Through shouts, that hail the shattered banner, 

Home from proud onsets led, 
Through the glad roar, which greets once more 

Each bronzed and bearded head ; 

Hushed voices, from the earth beneath us. 

Thrill on the summer air, 
And claim a part from England's heart 

For those who are not there. 

Not only these have marched from battle 

Into the realms of peace — 
A home attained — a haven gained, 

Where wars and tumults cease. 

Whilst thick on Alma's blood-stained river 

The war-smoke lingered still, 
A long, low beat of unseen feet 

Rose from her vine-clad hill ; 
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By a swift change, to music, nobler 

Than e'er was heard by man, 
From those red banks, the gathered ranks 

That other march began. 

On, on through wild and wondrous region 

Echoed their iron tread, 
Whilst voices old before them rolled — 

" Make way for Alma's dead." 

Like mighty winds before thom ever. 

Those ancient voices rolled ; 
Swept from their track, huge bars run back. 

And giant gates unfold ; 

Till to the inmost home of heroes 

They led that hero line, 
Where with a flame no years can tame 

The stars of honour shine. 

As forward stepped each fearless soldier, 

So stately, firm, and tall, 
Wide, wide outflung, grim plaudits rung 

On through that endless hall. 

Next, upon gloomy phantom chargers. 

The self -devoted came. 
Who rushed to die, without reply, 

For duty, not for fame. 

Then, from their place of ancient glory. 

All sheathed in shining brass, 
Three hundred men, of the Grecian glen, 

Marched down to see them pass. 

And the long-silent flutes of Sparta 
Poured haughty welcome forth, 

Stem hymns to crown, with just renown, 
Her brethren of the North. 
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Yet loader at the solemn portal. 

The tnunpet floats and waits ; 
And still more wide, in living pride, 

Fiy back the golden gates. 

And those from Inkerman swarm onvrards. 

Who made the dark fight good — 
One nt^i to nine, till their thin line 

Lay T^here at first it stood. 

But thongh cheered high hy maQdd millions, 

Their steps w^ere faint and slaw. 
In each prond face the eye might trace 

A rign of coming woe. 

A coming -woe ^rhich deepened ever. 

As down that darkening road. 
Oar brav^; tossed to plagne and frost, 

In streams of rain flowed. 

All throogh that dim despairing winter. 

Too noble to complain. 
Bands hanger- worn, in raiment torn. 

Came, not by f oemen slain. 

And paiient, from the sollen trenches 

Crowds sank, by toil and cold — 
Then mormars slow, like thnnders law. 

Wailed throagh the braTO of old. 

Wrath glided o'er the Hall of Heroes, 

Angoish, and shame, and scorn. 
As cloads that drift, breathe darkness swift 

O'er seas of shining com. 

Wrath glided o'er the Hall of Heroes, 

And Teil'd it like a paU, 
Whilst all felt fear, lest they ehoold hear 

The Ldon-banner fall. 
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And if unstained that ancient banner 
Keep yet its place of pride, 

Let none forget how vast the debt 
We owe to those who died. 



Let none forget the others, marching 
With steps we feel no more. 

Whose bodies sleep, by that grim deep 
Which shakes the Euxiae shore. 



145. 

IN THE ROUND TOWER AT JHANSI, 
8th June 1857. 

(christina georgina r08sbtti, 1830-1894.) 

Jhansi is a fortified town in Central India. It is one of many 
places of evil memory during the great Mutiny of 1857. 
Here — as elsewhere — the native garrison rose and murdered 
all European residents. Not alone at Jhansi, unhappily, did 
white men and women die as in this poem they died. 

A HUNDRED, a thousand to one ; even so ; 

Not a hope in the world remained : 
The swarming, howling wretches below 

Gained and gained and gained. 



Skene looked at his pale young wife : — 
" Is the time come ? " — " The time is come I" 

Young, strong, and so full of life : 
The agony struck them dumb. 

Close his arm about her now, 
Close her cheek to his, 

Close the pistol to her brow- 
God forgive them this I 
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" Will it hurt much ? " " No, mine own : 
I wish I could bear the pang for both." 

" I wish I could bear the pang alone : 
Courage, dear, I am not loth." 

Kiss and kiss : " It is not pain 

Thus to kiss and die. 
One kiss more." — " And yet one again." — 

" Good-bye."—" Good-bye." 



146. 
THE PIPES OF LUCKNOW, September 1857. 

(JOHN GBEBNLEAP WHITTIER, 1807-1892.) 

It has often been said that the story of the Scottish girl, Jessie 
Brown, hearing in Lucknow the pipes of Havelock's relieving 
force at a time when those inside the city had no knowledge 
that relief was at hand, is a mere mjrth. It has been fur- 
ther said that no regiment in Havelock's column carried 
their pipes, and that the story was thus manifestly untrue. 
Mr. Forbes Mitchell, late of the 93rd Highlanders, however, 
who was present with his regiment at Sir Colin Campbell's 
final relief of Lucknow in November 1857, states in his 
Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny that he well remembers 
on the l6th November the pipers of the besieged 78th 
Regiment striking up the same tunes as those that the 
93rd were playing as they entered. Mr. Forbes Mitchell 
says, moreover, that he heard then, whilst in Lucknow, the 
story of Jessie Brown, and he mentions that he had frequently 
heard a lady of his acquaintance, a Mrs. GafFney, " relate the 
incident of Jessie Brown's hearing the bagpipes in the under- 
ground cellar, or tykhdna, of the Residency, hours before 
any one would believe that a force was coming to their 
relief." Mrs. GafTney was herself in Lucknow during the 



siege. 



Pipes of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills ; 

The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills ! 
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Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountams dark with rain, 

Nor maiden bower, nor border tower. 
Have heard your sweetest strain I 



Dear to the Lowland reaper, 

And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle 

The Scottish pipes are dear ; 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 

O'er mountain, loch, and glade ; 
But the sweetest of all music 

The pipes at Lucknow played. 

Day by day the Indian tiger 

Louder yelled and nearer crept ; 
Round and round the jungle-serpent 

Nearer and nearer circles swept. 
" Pray for rescue, wives and mothers, — 

" Pray to-day ! " the soldier said ; 
" To-morrow, death's between us 

And the wrong and shame we dread." 

Oh, they listened, looked, and waited, 

Till their hope became despair ; 
And the sobs of low bewailing 

Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
Then up spake a Scottish maiden. 

With her ear unto the ground : 
" Dinna ye hear it ? — dinna ye hear it ? 

The pipes of Havelock sound ? " 

Hushed the wounded man his groaning ; 

Hushed the wife her little ones ; 
Alone they heard the drum-roll 

And the roar of Sepoy guns. 




'And the tartrLn clove the turban 

As tne Goomt,.'j clenv.iy the plain." 

THi^ PIPES OF LUCKNO^V. 
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But to sounds of home and childhood 

The Highland ear was true ; — 
In her mother's cradle-crooning 

The mountain pipes she knew. 



Like the march of soundless music 

Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing, 

Of the heart than of the ear. 
She knew the droning pibroch, 

She knew the Campbell's call : 
" Hark I hear ye no' MacGregor's, 

The grandest o' them all 1 " 

Oh, they listened, dumb and breathless. 

And they caught the sound at last ; 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 

Rose and fell the piper's blast ! 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 

Mingled woman's voice and man's : 
" God be praised ! — the march of Havelock ! 

The piping of the clans ! " 

Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance. 

Sharp and shrill as swords at strife. 
Came the wild MacGregor's clan-call 

Stinging all the air to life. 
But when the far-off dust-cloud 

To plaided legions grew, 
Full tenderly and blithesomely 

The pipes of rescue blew I 

Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and pagan shrine. 

Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of Auld Lang Syne. 
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O'er the cruel roll of war-drums 
Rose that sweet and home-like strain ; 

And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 



Dear to the corn-land reaper 

And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle 

The piper's song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 

O'er mountain, glen, and glade ; 
But the sweetest of all music 

The pipes at Lucknow played 1 



147. 

THE VICTORIA CROSS, 31st December 1858. 

(g. j. whyte-melvillb, 1821-1878.) 

The Victoria Cross, "For Valour," was instituted at the end of 
the Crimean War in 1856. The decoration is given for acts 
of exceptional bravery performed on active service. 

Gleaming eyes and dusky faces. 

Brazen guns, depressed for slaughter. 
Track of blood in furrowed places, 

There the jungle, here the. water ; 
Eager troop and opening section. 

Crash of grape and hiss of ball ; 
Trumpets at a chief's direction 

Sounding the Recall. 

" Turn again, we shall not heed them, 

Gallant steed, so leal and true ; 
Others in the rear may lead them, 

We have something yet to do. 
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Through the wounded, through the dying, 
Clear the press and stem the rout ; 

In that stream a comrade's lying, 
We must have him out ! " 



Chargers bold and riders holder, 

None dare stem that torrent's force, 
Breaking over girth and shoulder. 

Sweeping downward man and horse. 
In its bend the stream runs deeper ; 

Foes about him, friends afar, 
Sheltering where the bank is steeper 

Clings the naaimed Hussar. 

Off with buckle, belt, and sabre I 

Heedless of a crippled limb, 
Scorning peril, stripped for labour, 

In he dashes, sink or swim ; 
Now he's whirling round the eddy, 

Now he battles in its roar, 
Now with lengthened stroke and steady, 

Nears the other shore. 



Dusky faces peering grimmer, 

Fiery flashes from the wood, 
Watery flashes round the swimmer 

Where the bullet rips the flood, 
Now to reach him foothold gaining. 

Now to drag him safely back. 
Through an angry volley, raining 

Death along the track I 

Dusky faces blankly staring 
On a prey thus lost and won — 

Muttered curses, fiercely swearing, 
" Allah ! Allah ! bravely done ! " 
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While the hero, like a galley 
Nobly freighted, steins the tide, 

While a score of troopers rally 
On the other side. 



Tramp of horse and death-shot pealing, 

Wolfish howl and British cheer, 
Cannot drown the whisper, stealing 

Grateful on the rescuer's ear. 
"Wounded, helpless, sick, dismounted, 

Charlie Fraser, well I knew, 
Come the worst, I might have counted 

Faithfully on you ! " 

Thus the double danger spumed he. 

Bold to slay, and bold to save. 
Thus the meed of honour earned he, 

Doubled for the doubly brave. 
Badge of succour, badge of daring. 

Gold and bronze by which 'tis dross, 
Next the swimmer's medal wearing 

His Victoria Cross. 



148. 
THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS, 1859-1860. 

(sib FRANCIS H. DOYI^B, 1810-1888.) 

This incident occurred during the war against China in 1859-60, 
" Some Seiks, and a private of the Buffs, having remained 
behind with the grog-carts, fell into the hands of the Chinese. 
On the next morning they were brought before the authori- 
ties, and commanded to perform tiie kotou. The Seiks 
obeyed ; but Moyse, the English soldier, declaring that he 
would not prostrate himself before any Chinaman alive, was 
immediately knocked upon the head, and his body thrown on 
a dunghill. ' — Extract from Utter from the China Correspondent 
of the " Time*." " The Buffs " is the East Kent Regiment. 
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Last night, among his fellow roughs, 

He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 
A drunken private of the Buffs, 

Who never looked before. 
To-day beneath the f oeman's frown. 

He stands in Elgin's place, 
Ambassador from Britain's crown 

And type of all her race. 



Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught. 

Bewildered, and alone, 
A heart, with English instinct fraught, 

He yet can call his own. 
Ay, tear his body hmb from limb. 

Bring cord, or axe, or flame : 
He only knows, that not through him 

Shall England come to shame. 



Far Kentish hop-fields round him seem'd. 

Like dreams, to come and go ; 
Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleam'd. 

One sheet of living snow ; 
The smoke, above his father's door. 

In gray soft eddyings hung : 
Must he then watch it rise no more. 

Doomed by himself, so young ? 



Yes, honour calls ! — with strength like steel 

He put the vision by. 
Let dusky Indians whine and kneel ; 

An English lad must die. 
And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 

With knee to man unbent, 
Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 

To his red grave he went. 
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Vain, mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 

Yain, those all-shattering guns ; 
Unless proud England keep, untamed. 

The strong heart of her sons. 
So, let his name through Europe ring — 

A man of mean estate, 
Who died, as firm as Sparta's king, 

Because his soul was great. 



149. 
RIFLEMEN, FORM! 1859. 

(AUPBBD, lord TENNYSON.) 

" ' Riflemen, Form ! ' appeared in May ] 859 in the Times, after the 
outbreak of war between France, Piedmont, and Austria, 
when more than one Power seemed to be prepared to take 
the offensive against England ; and it rang like a trumpet- 
call through the length and breadth of the Empire. It so 
happened that three days later an order from the War Office 
came out, approving of the formation of Volunteer Rifle 
Corps." — Tennyson : A Memoir, by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. 

There is a sound of thunder afar. 
Storm in the south that darkens the day^, 
Storm of battle and thunder of war, 
Well, if it do not roll our way. 
Storm ! storm ! Riflemen form ! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm I 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form I 

Be not deaf to the sound that warns I 
Be not gull'd by a despot's plea ! 
Are figs of thistles, or grapes of thorns ? 
How should a despot set men free ? 
Form ! form ! Riflemen form 1 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm I 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 
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Let your Reforms for a moment go, 
Look to your butts, and take good aims. 
Better a rotten borough or so. 
Than a rotten fleet or a city in flames ! 
Form ! form ! Riflemen form ! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm I 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 



Form, be ready to do or die ! 

Form in Freedom's name, and the Queen's ! 

True that we have a faithful ally, 

But only the devil knows what he means. 

Form ! form ! Riflemen form I 

Ready, be ready to meet the storm I 

Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form I 
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HOME-THOUGHTS FROM THE SEA. 

(bobebt browning, 1812-1889.) 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the north-west 

died away ; 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz 

Bay; 
Blmsh 'mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar 

lay; 
In the dimmest North-east distance dawned Gibraltar 

grand and gray ; 
" Here and here did England help me : how can I help 

England ? "—say, 
Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise 

and pray, 
While Jove's planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 
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151. 

THE GUIDES AT OABUL, 1879. 

(hbnky newbolt, b. 1862.) 

Sir Louis Cavagnari, the British Resident at Cabul, and all his 
suite, were murdered in the Residency there on 3rd 
September 1879. An escort of that famous native regiment, 
the Guides, held out to the last man against the swarming 
hordes of fanatical Afghans. 

Sons of the Island race, wherever ye dwell, 
Who speak of your fathers' battles with lips that 
bum, 
The deed of an alien legion hear me tell, 

And think not shame from the hearts ye tamed to 

learn. 
When succour shall fail and the tide for a season turn, 
To fight with a joyful courage, a passionate pride. 
To die at the last as the Guides at Cabul died. 

For a handful of seventy men in a barrack of mud, 

Foodlesa, waterless, dwindling one by one. 
Answered a thousand yelling for English blood 
With stormy volleys that swept them gunner from 

gun, 
And charge on charge in the glare of the Afghan sun. 
Till the walls were shattered wherein they crouched 

at bay, 
And dead or dying half of the seventy lay. 

Twice they had taken the cannon that wrecked their hold. 
Twice toiled in vain to drag it back, 

Thrice they toiled, and alone, wary and bold. 
Whirling a hurricane sword to scatter the rack, 
Hamilton, last of the English, covered their track. 

" Never give in I " he cried, and he heard them shout, 

And grappled with death as a man that knows not 
doubt. 
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And the Guides looked down from their Bmouldering 
barracks again, 

And behold, a banner of truce, and a voice that spoke : 
" Come, for we know that the English all are slain, 

We keep no feud with men of a kindred folk ; 

Bejoice with us to be free of the conqueror's yoke." 
Silence fell for a moment, then was heard 
A sound of laughter and scorn, and an answering word. 

"Is it we or the lords we serve who have earned this 
wrong, 
That ye call us to flinch from the battle they bade us 
fight? 
We that live — do ye doubt that our hands are strong ? 
They that are fallen — ye know that their blood was 

bright ! 
Think ye the Guides will barter for lust of the light, 
The pride of an ancient people in warfare bred, 
Honour of comrades living, and faith to the dead ? " 

Then the joy that spurs the warrior's heart 
To the last thundering gallop and sheer leap, 

Came on the men of the Guides : they flung apart 
The doors not all their valour could longer keep ; 
They dressed their slender line ; they breathed deep. 

And with never a foot lagging or head bent. 

To the clash and clamour and dust of death they went. 



152. 
EX OCCIDENTE VOX. 

(sib ALFRED LYALL, 6. 1835.) 

Many a year have my sons gone forth ; 

Their bones are bleaching in field and flood ; 
They have carried my name from the ancient North, 

They have borne it high through water and blood. 
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While the mariner's strength, and his ship, might last 
Steering straight for the Orient lands, 

Nor sweeping billow nor tearing blast 

Could wrench the helm from his straining hands ; 

And the onward march of my soldiers' line, 
Where was it broken by sword or sun ? 

The toil was theirs, and the prize was mine — 
Thus was an empire lost and won. 

Now my frontiers march on the Himalay snow. 
And my landmarks stand on its loftiest crest ; 

Where the winds blow soft on the pines below. 
There shall my legions halt and rest ; 

And the men of the cities in all the plain 
rrom the silent hills to the sounding sea. 

And a thousand tribes in the vast champaign, 
They follow no leader or lord but me. 



153. 
MELVILLE AND COGHILL, January 1879. 

(ANDREW LANG, 6. 1844.) 

(THE PLACE OF THE LITTLE HAND.) 

In January 1879 a British force under Lord Chelmsford invaded 
Zululand. The force was divided into four columns, and 
entered the enemy's country at four different points. Column 
Number 3, after crossing the Buffalo River, formed a camp at 
Isandlwana (the Place of the Little Hand). On the morning 
of 22nd January part of this column advanced to attack a native 
kraal some miles distant, leaving the camp in charge of eight 
hundred mixed troops — regulars (including six companies of 
the 24th Regiment), volunteers, and natives. Though strict 
orders had been given that no part of this force should leave 
camp, a considerable amount of straggling seems to have 
been allowed. Favoured by this slackness a Zulu impi of 
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20,000 men which, unobserved, had stealthily advanced 
within striking distance of the camp, suddenly, and with 
incredible swiftness, rushed the various detachments, and in 
a very few minutes wiped them out of existence. Quickly 
the ammunition in the men's pouches was exhausted, and 
the reserves of ammunition were out of reach, in the hands 
of the enemy. No body of men, however individually brave, 
armed merely with the bayonet, could for a minute stand up 
against the stabbing assegais of the fierce Zulu hordes. Of 
the six companies of the 24th, but six men survived — saved 
by incredible luck. Among the few — the pathetically few — 
who, covered with wounds, cut their way out from that death- 
trap, were Lieutenants Melville and Coghill of the 24th. 
These two made a gallant dash to save the colours of the 
regiment, and in saving the colours laid down their own 
lives. On the Natal side of the Buffalo River, days after, 
men found them lying together dead, the colours wrapped 
round Melville's body. 

Dead, with their eyes to the foe, 

Dead, with the foe at their feet, 
Under the sky laid low, 

Traly their slumber is sweet, 
Though the wind from the Camp of the Slain 
Men blow, 

And the rain on the wilderness beat. 



Dead, for they chose to die 

When that wild race was run ; 
Dead, for they would not fly, 

Deeming their work undone, 
Nor cared to look on the face of the sky, 

Nor loved the light of the sun. 

Honour we give them and tears : 

And the flag they died to save. 
Rent from the rain of the spears, 

Wet from the war and the wave. 
Shall waft men's thoughts through the dust of 
the years, 

Back to their lonely grave ! 
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154. 
MAJUBA, 27th Febbuart 1881. 

(JOHN 8ANDES, 6. 18 — ?) 

Majuba and the 27th of February 1881 are bitter memories. 
On that day a few hundred Boers gallantly stormed and 
took from a body of nearly 650 British troops a mountain 
that should have been unassailable. How events turned out 
as they did — ^why this, or that, was not done — why the 
bayonet was not used in a dash at the end when the Boers 
closed in — all these to the uninitiated layman are unsolvable 
mysteries, — except on the assumption that General Colley was 
" fey." 

Up beyond the Inyati, where the frontier ranges rise, 

Dark and lonely looms the mountain evil-starred ; 
Staring southward for the column, keeping vigil 'gainst 
surprise. 
Standing grimly like a sentinel on guard. 
But at night strange sounds re-echo, and dim phantoms 
rise from rest, 
And the voices of dead captains call again ; 
Through the winds that wail and whimper round 
Majuba's haunted crest, 
That is peopled by the spirits of the slain. 

Hark, the whispers on the mountain where the mist- 
wreaths form and flee ! 
Look, the shadows moving upward out of sight ! 
Hist, the sound of faUing boulders, by no human foot 
set free. 
Plunging downward with a rattle through the night I 
And the wandering Kaffir trembles, for he knows that 
yonder creep 
Only shadows of the men who climbed before ; 
Stumbling slowly through the darkness, cartridge- 
laden, up the steep — 
"Tis the night-march on Majuba-hill once more. 
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As they gain the crest at sunrise, in the daybreak's 
crimson flood, 
Stained for omen, lo, Majuba's brow is red ! 
When the dawnlight broadens slowly, all the plateau 
shows like blood — 
Listen, yonder ring the voices of the dead ! 
Oh ! %o bid them pile entrenchments, and to drag the 
Gatlings up. 
Waking quickly from false dreams of fancied ease ! 
Oh ! to banish Colley's madness 1 'Tis in vain ; the 
shameful cup 
Must be drunken to the utmost bitter lees. 

Stealing up to storm the summit, where the red-coats 
He secure. 
By the ridges, see, the foe their pathway make. 
O, outposts on the plateau set, keep ward and vigil 
sure, 
O fighting line, stand firm for England's sake. 
Too late, too late ; by scarp and crag the f oemen win the 
crown, 
And heaA^ is the reckoning of the cost ; 
For a volley rakes the kopje, and the blood-red sun 
sinks down 
On broken rank, wrecked hope, and leader lost. 

And when moaning o'er Majuba, through the gloom 
the night winds blow. 
E'en the wandering Kaffir heeds the well-known tale ; 
Marks the wraiths of all the fallen, hurrying wildly to 
and fro, 
Hears the sobs of dying soldiers in the gale. 
But when dark Majuba sees the British infantry once 
more. 
And sounding out " Last Post " the bugles cease, 
Those restless wraiths will hear the call, obedient as 
of yore. 
And lulled to sleep at last will rest in peace. 
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155. 
"MAXIME LABELLB." 

(WILLIAM HENBT DRUMMOND, 1854-1908.) 

(il Canadian Foyageut's Account of the Nile Expedition, 1884-85.) 

Early in 1884 General Charles George Gordon was sent by the 
British Government on a mission to the Soudan, to try to 
resettle affairs in that unhappy country ; to bring away the 
Egyptian garrisons stationed there ; and, in short, to bring 
order out of chaos. A month after he reached Khartoum, 
that place was invested by the forces of the Mahdi ; Gordon 
was shut in, and for months the whole world remained in dire 
anxiety as to his fate. In September 1884 a British expedi- 
tion under Lord Wolseley started up the Nile in an effort to 
save Gordon. In November it entered the Soudan at the 
Second Cataract, the bulk of the men and stores travelling 
up the river in boats built for the purpose — boats specially 
designed for the passage of the upper cataracts, under the 
charge of skilled Canadian " Voyageurs." Two months of 
most arduous labour saw part of the relieving force in the 
neighbourhood of Khartoum. But it was too late. Khartoum 
had fallen on 25th January 1885, and Gordon (the "White 
Pacha ") was dead. Five hundred French-Canadian Voya- 
geurs accompanied Wolseley's expedition, and without their 
skilled help in the dangerous rapids of the Nile it is probable 
that the boats could never have been got up. Our men 
were loud In their praises of the skill, tact, and coolness 
invariably displayed by the Voyageurs. No more arduous 
expedition than this was ever undertaken by British troops. 
The offer of a contingent of soldiers from the Greater Britain 
of the South was characteristic of Australia's gallantry and 
devotion to the Empire. 

ViCTOBiATv: she have beeg war, E-gyp's de nam' de 

place, 
An' neeger peep dat's leeve 'im dere, got very black de 

face, 
An' BO she's write Joseph Mercier, he's stop on Trois 

Rivieres — 
" Please come right off, an' bring wit' you tree bonder 

voyageurs. 
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" I got de plaintee sojer, me, beeg feller six foot tall — 
Dat's Englishman, an' Scotch also, don't wear no pant 

at all; 
Of course, de Irishman's de bes', raise all de row he can, 
But nobodcJy can pull batteau lak good Canadian man. 

" I geev you steady job for sure, an' w'en you get 'im 

t'roo, 
I bring you back on Canadaw, don't cos' de man un sou, 
Dat's firs'-class steamboat all de way Kebeck an' Leever- 

pool. 
An' if you don't be satisfy, you mus' be beeg, beeg fool." 

We meet upon Hotel Dufresne, an' talk heem till day- 
light. 

An' Joe he's treat so many tam, we very near get 
tight, 

Den affer w'ile, we mak' our min' dat's not bad chance, 
an' so 

Joseph Mercier he's telegraph, " Correc', Madame, we go." 

So Joe arrange de whole beez-nesse wit' Queen Victoriaw; 
Two dollar day — work all de tam — dat's purty good 

I'argent ! 
An' w'en we start on Trois Rivieres, for pass on boar' 

de ship. 
Our frien' dey all say, " Bon voyage," an' den Hooraw ! 

E-gyp'! 

Dat beeg steamboat was plonge so moche, I'm 'fraid she 

never stop — 
De Capitaine's no use at all, can't kip her on de top — 
An' so we all come very sick, jus' lak one leetle pup. 
An' ev'ry tam de ship's go down, de inside she's go up. 

I'm sorry spoke lak dis, ma frien', if you don't t'ink 

it's so, 
Please ax Joseph Mercier hese'f, or Aleck De Courteau, 

z 
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Dat stay on bed mos' all de tarn, so sick dey nearly die, 
But lak' some great, beeg Yankee man, was never tole 
de lie. 

De gang she's travel, travel, t'roo many strange contree. 
An' every place is got new nam', I don't remember, me. 
We see some funny t'ing, for sure, more funny I can 

tell. 
But w'en ve reach de Neel Riviere, dat's feel more 

naturel. 

So many fine, beeg sojer man, I never see before. 

All dress heem on grand uniform, is vait upon de shore. 

Some black, some green, an' red also, cos' bonder dollar 

sure. 
An' holler out, " She's all right now, here come de 

voyageurs ! " 

We see boss Generale also, he's ride on beeg chameau , 
Dat's w'at you call Ca-meUe, I t'ink, I laugh de way 

she go ! 
Jomp up, jomp down, jomp ev'ry place, but still de 

Generale 
Seem satisfy for stay on top dat fonny an-i-mal. 

He's holler out on Joe Mercier, " Comment qa, va Joseph, 
You lak for come right off wit' me, tak' leetle ride your- 

seff?" 
Joseph, he mak' de grand salut, an' tak' it off bees hat, 
" Merci, Hon Generale," he say, " I got no use for dat." 

Den affer we was drink somet'ing, an' sing "Le 

Brigadier," 
De sojer fellers get prepare, for mak' de embarquer, 
An' everybody's shout heem out, w'en we tak' hole de 

boat, 
" Hooraw pour Queen Victoriaw 1 " an' also " pour nous 

autres." 
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Bigosh ; I do hard work mese'f upon de Ottawa, 
De Gatineau an' St. Maurice, also de Mattawa, 
But I don't never work at all, I 'sure you dat's a fack 
Until we strike de Neel Riviere, an' sapr^ Catarack ! 

" Dis way, dat way, can't keep her straight," " look out 

Bateese, look out ! " 
" Now let her go " — " arrSte un pen," dat's way de pilot 

shout, 
"Don't wash the neeger girl on shore," an' "prenez 

garde behin'," 
" Wat's matter wit' dat rudder man ? I t'ink he's goin' 

bUn'!" 

Some tam of course, de boat's all right, an' carry us 

along 
An' den again, we mak' portage, w'en current she's too 

strong 
On place lak' dat, we run good chance, for sun-struck on 

de neck. 
An' plaiutee tam we wish ourseff was back on ole 

Kebeck. 

De seconde Catarack we pass, more beeger dan de Soo, 
She's nearly t'orty mile for sure, it would astonish you, 
Dat's place free Irishmen get drown, wan day we have 

beeg storm, 
I s'pose de Queen is feel lak' cry, los' dat nice uniform ! 

De night she's very, very cole, an' hot upon de day, 
An' all de tam, you feel jus' lak you're goin' melt away, 
Dat never min' an' don't get scare, you mak' it up all 

right. 
An' twenty poun' you los' dat day, she's comin' back 

sam' night. 

We got small bugle boy also, he's mebbe stan' four foot, 
An' firs' t'ing ev'ry morning, sure, he mak' it toot ! toot I 
toot! 
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She's nice enough upon de day, for hear de bugle call. 
But w'en she play before daylight, I don't lak dat at alL 

"We mus' get up immediatement, dat leetle feller blow, 
An' so we start heem off again, for pull de beeg batteau, 
De sojer man he's nice, nice boy, an' help us all he can, 
An' geev heem chance, he's mos' as good lak some 
Canadian man. 

Wall all de tam, she go lak dat, was busy every day. 
Don't get moche chance for f oolish-ness, don't get no 

chance for play, 
Dere's plaintee danger all aroun', an' w'en we're corain' 

back 
We got look out for run heem safe, dem sapr^ Catarack^ 

But w'ere's de war ? I can't mak' out, don't see no fight 

at all! 
She's not'ing but une Grande Piqnique, dat's las'in all 

de fall ! 
Mebbe de neeger King he's scare, an' skip anoder place. 
An' pour la Reine Victoriaw ! I never see de face. 

But dat's not ma beez-nesse, ma frien', I'm ready pull 

batteau 
So long she pay two dollar day, wit' pork an' bean also ; 
An' if she geev me steady job, for mak' some more 

I'argent, 
I say, " Hooraw ! for all de tam, on Queen Victoriaw ! " 



156. 
THE WHITE PACHA, January 1885. 

' (ANDREW LANG.) 

Vain is the dream ! However Hope may rave. 
He perished with the folk he could not save, 
And though none surely told us he is dead, 
And thqugh perchance another in his stead. 
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Another, not less brave, when all was done, 
Had fled unto the southward and the sun, 
Had urged a way by force, or won by guile 
To streams remotest of the secret Nile, 
Had raised an army of the Desert men. 
And, waiting for his hour, had turned again 
And fallen on that False Prophet, yet we know 
OoBDON is dead, and these things are not so ! 
Nay, not for England's cause, nor to restore 
Her trampled flag — for he loved Honour more — 
Nay, not for Life, Revenge, or Victory, 
Would he have fled, whose hour had dawned to 

die. 
He will not come again, whate'er our need, 
He will not come, who is happy, being freed 
From the deathly flesh and perishable things, 
And lies of statesmen and rewards of Eangs. 
Nay, somewhere by the sacred River's shore 
He sleeps like those who shall return no more. 
No more return for all the prayers of men — 
Arthur and Charles — they never come again ! 
They shall not wake, though fair the vision seem : 
Whate'er sick Hope may whisper, vain the dream ! 



157. 
ADVANCE AUSTRALIA, 1885. 

(ANDREW LANG.) 

ON THE OFFER OF HELP FROM THE AUSTRALIAN^ 
AFTER THE FALL OF KHARTOUM. 

Sons of the giant Ocean isle, 

In sport our friendly foes for long. 
Well England loves you, and we smile 
When you outmatch us many a while, 
So fleet you are, so keen and strong. 
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You, like that fairy people set 
Of old in their enchanted sea 

Far off from men, might well forget 

An elder nation's toil and fret, 
Might heed not aught but game and glee. 



But what your fathers were you are 
In lands the fathers never knew, 

'Neath skies of alien sign and star 

You rally to the English war ; 
Your hearts are English, kind and true. 



And now, when first on England falls 

The shadow of a darkening fate, 
You hear the Mother ere she calls. 
You leave your ocean-girdled walls. 
And face her f oemen in the gate. 



158. 
JUBILEE NIGHT IN WESTMORELAND, 1887. 

(WILLIAM WATSON, b. 1858.) 

Through that majestic and sonorous day, 
When London was one gaze on her own joy, 
I walked where yet is silence undeflowered, 
In the lone places of the fells and meres ; 
And afterwards ascended, night being come, 
To where, high on a salient coign of crag. 
Fuel was heaped, as on some altar old. 
Whose immemorial priests propitiated. 
With unrecorded rites, forgotten gods. 
Darkly along the ridge the village folk 
Had gathered, waiting till the unborn fire 
Should, from its durance in the mother pine. 
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Leap ; and anon was given the signal : thrice 

A mimic meteor hissed aloft, and fell 

All jewels, while the wondering hound that couched 

Beside me lifted up his head and bayed 

At the strange portent, with a voice that called 

Far echoes forth, out of the hollow vales. 

Then the piled timber blazed against the clouds, 

Roaring, and oft, a monstrous madcap, shook 

Hilarious sides, and showered ephemeral gold. 

And one by one the mountain peaks forswore 

Their vowed impassiveness, the mountain peaks 

Confessed emotion, and I saw these Kings 

Doing perfervid homage to a Queen. 

Long watched I, and at last to the sweet dale 

Went down, with thoughts of two great women, 

thoughts 
Of two great women who have ruled this land ; 
Of her, that mirrored a fantastic age. 
The imperious, vehement, abounding Spirit, 
Mightily made, but gusty as those vrinds, 
Her wild allies that broke the spell of Spain ; 
And her who sways, how silently ! a world 
Dwarfing the glorious Tudor's queenliest dreams ; 
Who, to her well-nigh more than mortal task. 
Hath brought the strength-in-sweetness that pre- 
vails. 
The regal will that royally can yield : 
Mistress of many people, heritress 
Of many thrones, wardress of many seas ; 
But destined, more melodiously than thus, 
To be hereafter and for ever hailed, 
When our imperial legend shall have fired 
The lip of sage and poet, and when these 
Shall, to an undispersing audience, sound 
No sceptred name so winningly august 
As thine, my Queen, Victoria the Beloved ! 
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159. 
IN MATABELELAND, 4th December 1893. 

(SAMUEL MATHEWSON BAYLI8, 6. 1854.) 

On 4th December 1893, during the Matabele war, a British patrol 
of thirty-four men under Major Wilson, in search of King 
Lobengula, was cut ofiP and surrounded by a large Matabele 
force. The patrol fought to the last man and the last 
cartridge, undismayed by the odds against them and the 
certainty of death. At one time during the fight the 
Matabele say the white men began to sing, and the story 
goes that at the last, when hope was dead, they sang " God 
Save the Queen." 

After battle it is the custom of the Matabele to rip open 
their &llen enemies, but on this occasion so much cUd the 
savages respect the bravery of the dead white men, that their 
chief ordered that this should not be done. " Let them be. 
They were men who died like men ; men whose fathers were 
men." 

" Saddle and mount and away ! " — loud the bugles in 

Durban are pealing : 
Carbine and cartridge and girth-buckle, look to it, 

troopers, and ride ! 
Ride for your lives and for England ! Ride in your hot 

saddles reeling ! 
Red in the blaze of their homesteads, the trail in your 

kin's blood is dyed. 
Up ! who be men, and no other — rank, title, or no name, 

what matter ? 
Brood of the lion-cub litter, your birthmark's your pass- 
port to-day. 
Hard is the ride, and the fight ere they break for their 

coverts and scatter : 
Spring to the bugle's quick challenge, then, saddle and 

mount, and away : 

" Find them and fight them and stand ! " down the line 

ran the captain's curt orders — 
Hot as the mission's red embers, they burned to the 

hearts of the men. 
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Swift o'er the track's desolation, tho' peril each foot of 
it borders, 

On thro' the assegais' hurtling and make for the jungle- 
king's den ! 

There, where the waggons are creaking, with ill-gotten 
booty encumbered. 

Rush the zareba ! It weakens — it breaks ! but to close 
as the sand 

Follows the swirl of the tide-beat — a handful by thou- 
sands outnumbered ! — 

England shall hear that we failed not to find them and 
fight them and stand. 

Stand for the Queen ! Ay, God save her ! and save us, 

for sure there's no other ; 
Trapped, with no chance for our lives, let the black 

devils see we can die. 
Scrawl them a line or a letter — sweetheart, wife, sister 

or mother — 
Quick, for their buUets fly faster ; a handclasp — " old 

fellow — good-bye ! " 
Round up the horses and shoot them — close up the dead 

comrades' places — 
Pray if you can, but shoot steady — the last cartridge 

gone ! all is still, 
Save for the yells of the victors, that hush as they see 

the white faces 
Kindle when conies the last order : " Men ! hats off, 

God save ! " — Ay, He will. 

160. 
THE PIONEER. 

(kingsley fairbridge, b. 18 — ?) 

A LITTLE mound on the mountain, a little cross in the 

clay, 
A wheel-spoor filling with water where the wagons 

tum'd away ; 
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A trampled break in the long grass where the cattle 

were inspann'd, 
And the Pioneer has wander'd to look for his newer 

land. 

The clouds still hung on the skyline, the grass still bent 

with the rain, 
When the crows came back to the outspan to peck 

for wasted grain. 
And a jackal tripp'd to the clearing to nuzzle, and 

tremble, and peer, 
And to scratch, 'tween whiles of waiting, the tomb of 

the Pioneer. 

Only a jackal anigh him in the bed where he is laid. 
And six lone feet of the highveld by the road that he 

had made 
For the feet of the coming peoples, far back and so long 

ago,— 
Yet they curs'd his road for an ape-track . . . Ah, 

brother, they did not know ! 

He was the bravest among them, he was the pick of 

the crowd. 
Dauntless, and frugal, and cunning ; tireless, blooded, 

and proud. 
But he gave his pride to his people, and he spill'd his 

blood for the land. 
And he alter'd, and alter'd, and alter'd, — and they could 

not understand . . . 

He was the first man to venture, he was the first man 

to find ! 
Trusting his life to his rifle, groping ahead in the 

blind ! 
Seeking new lands for his people 1 — This is the end of 

the day, 
A little mound on the mountain, a little cross in the 

clay; 
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A hungry jackal above him, a sombre flock of crows, 

A trampled break on the highveld where the sour hill- 
grass grows, 

And six lone feet in the bleakness where the weeping 
hiU- winds sough. 

For his work is done and accomplish'd, and — he is not 
wanted now. 

This is the end of his labour, this is the end of his 

play :— 
Fresh wheel-spoor, filling with water, where the wagons 

tum'd away ; 
Cold sleep on the sodden upland that he was the first to 

find, 
And never a voice to mourn him, but the voice of the 

wet hill-wind, 

A little brovm, in the greenness, an empty tin by the trail, 
Smoke-wreaths sinking to leeward as the dying fires fail ; 
Pattering paws above him, and hungry eyes that peer. 
Is the end of a gallant venture ; the pay of the Pioneer. 



161. 

ON THE SINKING OF THE "VICTORIA," 
22nd June 1893. 

(T. E. BROWN, 1830-1897.) 

"HAS NELSON HEARD ?" 

During manceuvres in the Mediterranean, on 22nd June 1893, 
H.M.S. Victoria, the flag-ship of Admiral Tiyon, was acci- 
dentally rammed and sunk by H.M.S. Camperdown. The 
greater part of the Victoria's crew, including the admiral, 
went down with the ship. 

" Has Nelson heard ? " 

Death's angel spake what time the sea was rent 
With that big plunge. Far hand-clap, and the word — 

« Content." 
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Content ; even so, 

Great sailor, let the immortal signal fly — 
Enough ! we know our duty, and we know 

To die. 

To die. No loud 

Thunder of battle shakes the furious scene ; 
And if we die in silence, are you proud, 

O Queen? 

O Queen, 'tis thus 

For you we die, no matter where or when 
Or how we die, the while you say of us — 

" O, nobly died ! O glorious Englishmen ! " 



162. 
THE SEA QUEEN WAKES, 1896. 

(CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 6. 1854.) 

I896 was the year of the famous Jameson Raid, and of the no less 
famous telegram from the German Emperor to President 
Kruger, a message which for a time looked as if it might lead 
to war between Great Britain and Germany. ITiere was at 
the same time considerable friction with the United States 
over the Venezuelan Boundary Question, and as a precaution 
Great Britain mobilised a Flying Squadron. 

She wakes! in the furthest West the murmur has 
reached our ears. 

She wakes ! in the furthest East the Russian listens 
and fears, — 

She wakes! the ravens clamour, the winds cry over- 
head; 

The wandering waves take up the cry, "She wakes 
whom nations dread ! " 

At last ye have roused the Sea Queen; at last when 
the world unites. 
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She stirs from Her scornful silence, and wakes to Her 

last of fights ; 
Alone, with a World against Her, She has turned on the 

snarling crew, 
No longer the Peaceful Trader, but the Viking North 

Seas knew. 

She calls, and Her ships of battle — dragons Her seas 

have bred — 
Glide into Plymouth harbour, and gather round Beachy 

Head. 
She wakes! and the clang of arming echoes through 

all the earth. 
The ring of warriors' weapons ; stem music of soldiers' 

mirth. 

In the world there be many nations, and there gathers 

round every Throne 
The strength of earth-bom armies, but the Sea is 

England's own. 
As She ruled. She still shall rule it, from Plymouth to 

Esquimalt, 
As long as the winds are tameless — as long as the waves 

are salt. 

This may be our Armageddon: seas may purple with 

blood and flame 
As we go to our rest for ever, leaving the world a 

name. 
What matter ? There have been none like us, nor any 

to tame our pride ; 
If we fall, we shall fall as they fell, die as our Fathers 

died — 
What better? The seas that bred us shall rock us 

to rest at last, 
If we sink with the Jack still flying nailed to the 

Nation's mast. 
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163. 

FROM A " JUBILEE GREETING AT SPITHEAD 
TO THE MEN OF GREATER BRITAIN," 1897. 

(THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 6. 1832.) 
PART II. 



If but the thews of Englishmen 
In Drake's great day were strong for every foe, 

Shall England find her conqueror when 
Not English thews alone deal England's blow, 

When Scotland, that twin-sister, who, 
Alone among the nations, met her might 

With eyes unblenched, who ne'er withdrew 

From battle till her harebells' blue 
Shone red with southron blood of men she slew. 
Strengthens the fight ? 

II. 

When Ireland, once so fiercely brave 
'Gainst England, standing now with many a scar 

From many a fight on field and wave — 
From Waterloo and Nile and Trafalgar — 

Brings memories of the men who died 
To keep two deathless Isles of Freedom free ; 

When sons of three great sisters ride 

In those proud ships with equal pride 
Ready for all the world and, side by side. 
Share Sovereignty. 

III. 

This makes the billows leap along 
With finer gallop — leap because they know 

How love hath made the sisters strong 
To meet the foe, though all the world be foe — 
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Because they hear another sound 
A girdle of music round the orb of waters — 
Voices from those who, standing round 
All shores where ocean waves rebound — 
Stand there with British feet on British ground, 
Britannia's Daughters — 

IV. 

Voices of those whose bond of love, 
Binding them each to each o'er every sea, 

Is love of Her whose pulses move 
To paeans of an Empire's Jubilee ; 

Voices that come from distant lands — 
Fronx elfin halls where gem-crowned Africa 

Opens at last her mystic hands. 

And from that eldest bom who stands 
Between the world's two sister-ocean strands, 
Great Canada ; 

V. 

And from those sisters of the South, 
Betrothed to stars of deeper soul than ours. 

Whose young lips feel the mother's mouth. 
Who stiU remember scent of English flowers : 

New Zealand shedding, far away. 
Fragrance of Albion o'er the vast expanse ; 

Australias, round whose coral way 

Pacific billows write in spray 
A word in sunbows on the gleaming day — 
Faith's word, " Advance." 



VI. 

All say, " Beloved Angel, Thou 
Whose flag above Thy Channel ne'er is furled, 

Thine England's wider moat is now 
Ocean, who lisps her name around the world ; 
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In Northern sun — in Southern sun. 
True daughters, yea to very death, are we 
Of her whose mom hath but begun — 
Whose robe, our hero-fathers won — 
That robe the great uniting Sea hath spun — 
Her Subject Sea." 



164. 
ENGLAND STANDS ALONE. 

(theodobe watts-dunton.) 

" England stands alone : without an ally." — A German Newspaper. 

" She stands alone : aUy nor friend has she," 

Saith Eiirope of our England — her who bore 

Drake, Blake, and Nelson — ^Warrior-Queen who wore 

Light's conquering glaive that strikes the conquered free. 

Alone ! — From Canada comes o'er the sea, 

And from that English coast with coral shore. 

The old-world cry Europe hath heard of yore 

From Dover cliffs : " Ready, aye ready we ! " 

" Europe," saith England, " hath forgot my boys ! — 

Forgot how tall, in yonder golden zone 

'Neath Austral skies, my youngest bom have grown 

(Bearers of bayonets now and swords for toys) — 

Forgot mid boltless thunder — harmless noise — 

The sons with whom old England ' stands alone ' ! " 

165. 
A SONG OF THE SEA. 

(j. B. SELKIEK, 1832-1904.) 

Ix days of old our island home 

Was but the pirate's gain ; 
From either hand came o'er the foam 

The Norman or the Dane, 
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Till good Queen Bess's time : 'twas then, 

With sailors of our own. 
Uprose a fleet, and fighting men. 

The world had never known. 



Who made the Spanish despot bow 

Beneath Britannia's star ? 
'Twas the old sea-dogs of England, 
The sailor lads of England, 
The dauntless tars of England, 

That made us what we are. 

The tyrant thought that every sail 

Afloat upon the main 
Should dip her flag and pay blackmail 

To Philip, King of Spain. 
But Drake and Hawkins knew their ground. 

And well they laid their baits ; 
They let his fleet pass Plymouth Sound, 

And caught him in the Straits. 

Who raked the Armada fore and aft 

A league from Calais Bar ? 
'Twas the old sea-dogs of England, 
The sailor lads of England, 
The dauntless tars of England, 

That made us what we are. 



When Dutch van Tromp, with all his crew — 

A broom at his mast-head — 
Swore he could sweep our Channel through, 

And that his foe had fled ; 
Outspake great Blake, our Admiral, 

" We'U give that broom," said he, 
" To Davy Jones, to sweep the stones 

At the bottom of the sea." 

2a 
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Who smote the Dutchman in the Downs, 
And chased him home afar? 

'Twas the old sea-dogs of England, 

The sailor lads of England, 

The dauntless tars of England, 
That made us what we are. 

Then grudge no means to fix more sure 

These anchors of our hope, 
The men who wield, for rich and poor. 

The tiller and the rope. 
If British bounds must still contain 

A people bold and free. 
Our path is plain, we must retain 

The sceptre of the sea. 

Let not the record be forgot, 

Nor drowned in party jar, 
'Twas the old sea-dogs of England, 
The sailor lads of England, 
The dauntless tars of England, 

That made us what we are. 



166. 
IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 

(ALFRED AUSTIN, b. 1835.) 

Is -life worth living? Yes, so long 

As Spring revives the year. 
And hails us with the cuckoo's song. 

To show that she is here ; 
So long as May of April takes 

In smiles and tears farewell, 
And wind-flowers dapple all the brakes, 

And primroses the dell ; 
While children in the woodlands yet 

Adorn their little laps 
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With ladysmock and violet, 

And^daisy-chain their caps ; 
While over orchard daffodils 

Cloud-shadows float and fleet, 
And ousel pipes and laverock trills. 

And young lambs buck and bleat ; 
So long as that which bursts the bud 

And swells and tunes the rill 
Makes springtime in the maiden's blood, 

Life is worth living still. 

Life not worth living ! Come with me. 

Now that, through vanishing veil, 
Shimmers the dew on lawn and lea. 

And milk foams in the pail ; 
Now that June's sweltering sunlight bathes 

With sweat the striplings lithe, 
As fall the long straight scented swathes 

Over the crescent scythe ; 
Now that the throstle never stops 

His self-sufficing strain, 
And woodbine-trails festoon the copse. 

And eglantine the lane ; 
Now rustic labour seems as sweet 

As leisure, and blithe herds 
Wend homeward with unweary feet. 

Carolling like the birds ; 
Now all, except the lover's vow, 

And nightingale, is still ; 
Here, in the twilight hour, allow, 

Life is worth living still. 

When Summer, lingering half-forlorn. 

On Autumn loves to lean. 
And fields of slowly yellowing com 

Are girt by woods still green ; 
When hazel-nuts wax brown and plump, 

And apples rosy-red. 
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And the owlet hoots from hollow stump, 

And the dormouse makes its bed ; 
When crammed are all the granary floors 

And the Hunter's moon is bright, 
And life again is sweet indoors. 

And logs again alight ; 
Ay, even when the houseless wind 

Waileth through cleft and chink, 
And in the twihght maids grow kind. 

And jugs are filled and clink ; 
When children clasp their hands and pray 

" Be done Thy Heavenly will ! " 
Who doth not lift his voice, and say, 

" Life is worth living still " ? 

Is Ufe worth hving ? Yes, so long 

As there is wrong to right, 
Wail of the weak against the strong. 

Or tyranny to fight ; 
Long as there lingers gloom to chase. 

Or streaming tear to dry. 
One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 

That smiles as we draw nigh ; 
Long as at tale of anguish swells 

The heart, and lids grow wet, 
And at the sound of Christmas bells 

We pardon and forget ; 
So long as Faith with Freedom reigns. 

And loyal Hope survives. 
And gracious Charity remains 

To leaven lowly lives ; 
While there is one untrodden tract 

For Intellect or Will, 
And men are free to think and act, 

Life is worth living still. 

Not care to live while English homes 
Nestle in English trees, 
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And England's Trident-Sceptre roams 

Her territorial seas ! 
Not live while English songs are sung 

Wherever blows the wind, 
And England's laws and England's tongue 

Enfranchise half mankind ! 
So long as in Pacific main 

Or on Atlantic strand, 
Our kin transmit the parent strain, 

And love the Mother-land ; 
So long as flashes English steel, 

And English trumpets shrill, 
He is dead already who doth not feel 

Life is worth living stilL 



167. 
THE WAGON-DRIVER'S DITTY. 

(ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 

With my os-wa,i I will trek far, I will trek into the 

veld, 
With my klein broer,^ and my groot roer,' and my 

veldschoen * of the pelt. 
With my rooi span,^ and the boy Jan, running forward 

to the touw,* 
Cracks my long whip, to the land-ship, " treek-voor " ' 

on we go. 

" A-a-n-h-o-u,* Trh-o-a " 
On the hill-top, let them blow. 
All de wereld,* all de wereld, all de wereld is my home ; 
With my coffee, and tabak zak, and my kettle I will 

roam. 

1 os-wa = ox wagon. ' klein broer = little brother. 

' groot roer= big gun. * veldschoen = raw-hide shoes 

' rooi span = team of red oxen (generally eighteen in a span). 
' touw= leading rein. ' treek-voor = pull. 

' aanhou=stop. ' all de wereld=all the world. 
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I will outspan by the groot pan,^ I will outspan by 

the grass ; 
When the sun's hot, from the big pot, I will eat my 

lekker koss.^ 
In the night time, when the stars shine, when the wind 

comes off the sea, 
I will opstaan, I will inspan, I will trek away with thee. 
" Haar achter jou "' 
A-a-n-h-o-u. Let them blow. 
All de wereld, all de wereld, all de wereld is my home ; 
With my coffee, and tabak zak, and my kettle I will 

roam. 

Hear the jackal, from the black wall of the night, his 

lonely cry, 
And the plover, winging over, sadly whistles from the 

sl^; 
And the stillness, ah the stillness, how it hangs all 

about me. 
And my roof, it is the woof, of the sky spread above me. 
"Hotachter jou"* 
Wh-o-a, a-a-n-h-o-u, wh-o-a. 
All de wereld, all de wereld, all de wereld is my home ; 
With my coffee, and tabak zak, and my kettle I will 

roam. 

* pan = sheet of shallow water. ' lekker koss=nice food. 

* haar achter jou = look out on the rig;ht. 

* hotachter jou = look out on the left. 



168. 
WITH DEATH'S PROPHETIC EAR, 1899. 

(JOHN SANDES.) 

The history of these verses is somewhat curious. They were 
written in Australia by Mr. Sandes, and published in the 
Melbourne Argus in 1899, j«st prior to the outbreak of the 
Boer War. Some unknown person then pirated them> and 
published them in a Cape Town paper under the initials 
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L. J. O. B. ; thence they were copied into many provincial 
papers in England, and iinally — still under the initials 
L. J. O. B.— they were reprinted in the Sydney Bulletin, the 
editor of that paper having forgotten, or possibly never 
known, that they originated in Australia. 

Lay my rifle here beside me, set my Bible on my 
breast, 
For a moment let the warning bugles cease ; 
As the century is closing I am going to my rest, 

Lord, lettest Thou Thy servant go in peace. 
But loud through all the bugles rings a cadence in 
mine ear, 
And on the winds my hopes of peace are strowed ; 
Those winds that waft the voices that already I can 
hear 
Of the rooi-baatjes singing on the road. 

Yes, the red-coats are returning, I can hear the 
steady tramp, 
After twenty years of waiting, lulled to sleep, 
Since rank and file at Potchefstroom we hemmed 
them in their camp, 
And cut them up at Bronkerspruit like sheep. 
They shelled us at Ingogo, but we galloped into 
range, 
And we shot the British gunners where they 
showed, 
I guessed they would return to us, I knew the chance 
must change — 
Hark ! the rooi-baatjes singing on the road ! 

But now from snow-swept Canada, from India's torrid 
plains, 
From lone Australian outposts, hither led. 
Obeying their commando, as they heard the bugle's 
strains, 
The men in brown have joined the men in red. 
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They come to find the colours at Majuba left and 
lost, 
They come to pay us back the debt they owed ; 
And I hear new voices lifted, and I see strange 
colours tossed, 
'Mid the rooi-baatjes singing on the road. 



The old, old faiths must falter, and the old, old creeds 
must fail — 
I hear it in that distant murmur low — 
The old, old order changes, and 'tis vain for us to 
rail, 
The great world does not want us — we must go. 
And veldt, and spruit, and kopje to the stranger will 
belong. 
No more to trek before him we shall load ; 
Too well, too well, I know it, for I hear it in the 
song 
Of the rooi-baatjes singing on the road. 



169. 
ENGLAND. 

(ANDEBW LANG.) 

"We arc rather disposed to laugh when poets or orators try to conjure 
with the name of England." — Professor Seelky. 

When Nelson's sudden signal came 

Men's hearts leaped up the word to hail : 
Not vainly with his England's name 

He " conjured," but to some avail ! 
When o'er the Birkenhead her fate 

Closed, and our men arose to die, 
The name of England yet was great. 

And yet upheld their hearts on high. 
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For England's honour Gordon chose, 

When England would not guard her own, 
Serene amidst a world of foes. 

Alone to live, to die alone. 
But that great name, to Milton dear, 

Of England's ocean-circled isle. 
The voters greet it with a jeer. 

The witling sniffs it with a smile. 



Well, if indeed that name no more 

Must, like a trumpet, stir the blood ; 
Of all our fathers wrought and bore 

For England, on the field and flood; 
If naught endures, if all must pass. 

Then speed the hour when we shall be 
Unmoved, unshamed beneath the grass. 

Deaf to the mountains and the sea ! 



Deaf to the Voices Wordsworth heard 

Reverberant from height and deep ; 
Dull to the sights and sounds that stirred 

Our fathers ; heedless and asleep. 
For so, at least, we shall not hear 

The noises from the Meetings borne. 
Where England's children, with a sneer, 

Hail " England " as a word of scorn. 



170. 
"STORM ALONG, JOHN!" 

(WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 1849-1903.) 

Storm along, John ! Though you faltered at first. 
Caught in an ambush, and held to the worst. 
All the old Counties were hard on the spot. 
For they hadn't a son but rejoiced in his lot. 
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You had only to cast 'em some thousands of miles ; 
So you fell to your work with the calmest of smiles, 
And, each with her battles, your ships you sent on, 
Till you beggared the record — Hi I Storm along, John ! 

Storm along, John I Storm along, John I 
Frenchm,an and Russian, and Dutchman and Don 
Know the sea's yours from the Coast to Canton ! 
Storm along, storm along, storm along, John ! 

Storm along, John ! There was work to be done 
With a foe in full blast ere you'd sighted a gun ! 
Came, the news came, that you reeled in the brunt. 
And at home, in a flash, it was "Who's for the 

front?" 
And your whelps overseas, John — the whelps that you 

knew 
For the native, original pattern true-blue — 
O, your whelps wanted blooding, they cried to come on. 
And — Hark to them chorusing : — " Storm along, John I " 

Storm along, John ! Storm along, John I 
Half the worlds yours, and the rest may look on. 
Mum, at the rip from Quebec to Ceylon. . . . 
Storm along, storm along, storm along, John ! 

Storm along, John ! All your Britons are out : 
Melbourne and Sydney got up with a shout ; 
Wellington, Ottawa, Brisbane, their best 
Send, with Cape Town and the riding Nor'- West. 
Horses, men, guns for you ! India's aflame ! 
How the lads of Natal have been playing the game ! 
From Gib to Vancouver, f ronv Thames to Yukon, 
The live air is loud with you — Storm along, John ! 

Storm along, John ! Storm along, John I 

Not in the best of the years that are gone 

Has the star which is yours so tremendously shone ! 

Storm along, storm along, storm along, John ! 
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171. 
A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE. 

(WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY.) 

Sons of Shannon, Tamar, Trent, 
Men of the Lothians, men of Kent, 
Essex, Wessex, shore and shire, 
Mates of the net, the mine, the fire, 
Lads of desk and wheel and loom. 
Noble and trader, squire and groom. 
Come where the bugles of England play, 
Over the hills and far away ! 

Southern Cross and Polar Star — 
Here are the Britons bred afar ; 
Serry, O serry them, fierce and keen, 
Under the flag of the Empress-Queen ; 
Shoulder to shoulder down the track, 
Where to the unretreating Jack, 
The victor bugles of England play 
Over the hills and far aivay ! 

What if the best of our wages be 
An empy sleeve, a stiff-set knee, 
A crutch for the rest of life — who cares. 
So long as the One Flag floats and dares ? 
So long as the One Race dares and grows ? 
Death — what is death but God's own rose ? 
Let but the bugles of England play 
Over the hills and far away ! 

172. 
THE GREY MOTHER. 

(LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, b. 1867.) 

Lo, how they come to me, 

Long through the night I call them, — 

Ah, how they turn to me. 
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East and South my children scatter, 
North and West the world they wander, 

Yet they come back to me. 

Come, with their brave hearts beating, 

Longing to die for me, 

Me, the grey, old, weary mother. 
Throned amid the Northern waters. 

Where they have died for me. 
Died with their songs around me. 
Girding my shores for me. 

Narrow was my dwelling for them. 
Homes they builded o'er the ocean. 

Yet they leave all for me, 
Hearing their mother caUing, 
Bringing their Uves for me. 

Up from South seas swiftly sailing. 
Out from under stars I know not. 

Come they to fight for me. 
Sons of the sons I nurtured ; 
God keep them safe for me ! 

Long ago their fathers saved me, 
Died for me among the heather. 

Now they come back to me. 
Come, in their children's children — 
Brave of the brave for me. 

In the wilds and waves they slumber. 
Deep they slumber in the deserts, 

Rise they from graves for me. 
Graves where they lay forgotten. 
Shades of the brave for me. . . . 
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Yet my soul is veiled in sadness, 
For I see them fall and perish, 

Strewing the hills for me, 
Claiming the world in dying, 
Bought with their blood for me. 

Hear the grey, old. Northern mother. 
Blessing now her dying children, — 

God keep you safe for me, 

Christ watch you in your sleeping, 

Where ye have died for me ; 

And when God's own slogan soundeth. 
All the dead world's dust awaking. 

Ah, will ye look for me ? 
Bravely we'll stand together — 
I and my sons with me. 



173. 
LAST POST. 

(WILLIAM EKNEST HENLEY.) 

The day's high work is over and done. 
And these no more will need the sun : 
Blow, you bugles of England, blow ! 
These are gone whither all must go. 
Mightily gone from the field they won. 
So in the workaday wear of battle. 
Touched to glory with God's own red. 
Bear we our chosen to their bed. 
Settle them lovingly where they f eU, 
In that good lap they loved so well ; 
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And, their deliveries to the dear Lobd said, 
And the last desperate volleys ranged and sped, 
Blow, you bugles of England, blow 
Over the camps of her beaten f oe-^ 
Blow glory and pity to the victor Mother 
Sad, O sad in her sacrificial dead ! 

Labotir, and love, and strife, and mirtli> 

They gave their part in this goodly Earth — 

Blow, you bugles of ENGLA.ND, blow ! — 

That her Name as a sun among stars might glow, 

Till the dusk of Time, with honour and worth : 

That, stung by the lust and the pain of battle. 

The One Race ever might starkly spread, 

And the One Flag eagle it overhead ! 

In a rapture of wrath and faith and pride. 

Thus they felt it, and thus they died ; 

So to the Maker of homes, to the Giver of bread. 

For whose dear sake their triumphing souls they shed, 

Blow, you bugles of England, blow. 

Though you break the heart of her beaten foe, 

Glory and praise to the everlasting Mother, 

Glory and peace to her lovely and faithful dead ! 
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174. 
ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND. 

(WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY.) 

What have I done for you, 
England, my England? 

What is there I would not do, 
England, my own? 
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With your glorious eyes austere, 
As the Lord were walking near, 
Whispering terrible things and dear 

As the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Bound the world on your bugles blown ! 

Where shall the watchful Sun, 

England, my England, 
Match the master-work you've done, 

England,. my own ? 
When shall he rejoice agen 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten. 

To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Down the years on your bugles blown ? 

Ever the faith endures, 

England, my England : — 
" Take and break us : we are yours, 

" England, my own ! 
" Life is good, and joy runs high 
" Between English earth and sky : 
" Death is death ; but we shall die 

" To the Song on your bugles blown, 
"England— 

" To the stars on your bugles blown ! " 

They call you proud and hard, 

England, m^y England : 
You with worlds to watch and ward, 

England, my own ! 
You whose mailed hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies 
You could know nor dread nor ease 

Were the Song on your bugles blown, 
England, 

Roiind the Pit on your bugles blown ! 
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Mother of Ships whose might, 

England, my England, 
Is the fierce old Sea's delight, 

England, my own, 
Chosen daughter of the Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient Sword, 
There's the menace of the Word 

In the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Out of heaven on your bugles blown ! 



175. 
THE CHAIN OF EMPIRE. 

Ross Bay Cemetery, British Columbia. 
(CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY.) 

Through grey salt grass the April breezes creep ; 
To your still feet the long blue rollers swing ; 

The drowsy sea-fowl mutter in their sleep ; 
Above your headstones honeysuckles cling, 
Flowers of your eastern home, your EngUsh spring. 



Silent your camp ! The last camp on that trail 
Worn between oceans by your tireless feet ; 

Yet where a new sea spreads, where dry lands fail. 
Where East and West, where old and new worlds 

meet, 
Your grey nurse welcomes you, your work complete. 



Wayfaring children, gathered round her breast, 
Your sea nurse murmurs in your slumbering ears 

The same brave song that stirred or lulled to rest 
The stormy hearts of those, your sires and peers. 
Vikings and Conquerors, and Pioneers, 
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Whose oaken keels ploughed roads through seas un- 
known 

To shores unnamed, till English swords had writ 
Some word of Empire on them. Far and lone 

Like fledgling eagles, England's outposts sit. 

'Twas theirs to win ; it has been yours to knit. 

Through black battalions, whence the Wood Lords creep. 
Whitening with age, towards the peaks of God ; 

O'er dizzy fields, where snow-sUdes plough and reap ; 
Through those lone lands, where Time and Death 

abode 
With Nature brooding, till your brave feet trod, 

Ye drave your way. Now red from main to main 
Your camp fires smoulder still. Around them grow 

The home fires of your people, one long chain 

Through apple bloom, and gold of com, and snow. 
The chain of love — the only chain they know. 



Where were you when the Spirit called you forth ? 
Dreaming in old-world gardens sweet with stocks. 

Or, 'mid the purple heather of the North 

Watching the wanderings of your half -wild flocks, 
TUl some white gull's wing glistened o'er the rocks 

And took your eyes out seaward, where the wind 
Filled the strong sails, and mocked your idle rest ? 

How could you. Viking-bred, have stayed behind. 
You, who had sucked at that old mother's breast, 
Whose children win the world, from East to West. 

How could you go ? whilst Spring with cuckoo calls. 
With all the music in which wood-birds woo. 

With hymning larks, and hedgerow madrigals 
Girlish with sunshine, sweet with cushats' coo, 
Bade you to dream ; how did you dare to do ? 

2b 
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Nay rather, could you stay? Through warm red loam 
Ran the sea rover's path. A wild salt scent 

Blown over seas, pierced through the apple bloom ; 
The dove's soft voice with Ocean's call was blent, 
You could not stay ; you could not be content. 

How could you rest ? whilst thick on every hand 
The air grew foul with smoke, men cried for bread, 

With half a world untrod, they prayed for land, 
For room to breathe, for leave to work and wed. 
They needed leaders. God be praised, you led. 

What was it that ye slew ? An old world's gloom. 
What won ? A staunching of sweet woman's tears ; 

Bread for the children ; for the strong men, room ; 
Empire for Britain ; for your failing years 
Rest, in the front rank of Her pioneers. 

O seed of Empire ! Stones on which we set 
That Greater Britain, which is yet to be ; 

Here where the furthest West and East are met. 
Sleep, whilst your old nurse croons for lullaby, 
Thanks of a Realm, that owes you Unity. 



176. 
PUCK'S SONG. 

(BUDYABD KIPLING, 6. 1865.) 

See you the dimpled track that runs, 
All hollow through the wheat ? 

O that was where they hauled the guns 
That smote King Philip's fleet. 

See you our little mill that clacks, 

So busy by the brook ? 
She has ground her corn and paid her tax 

Ever since Domesday Book. 
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See you our stilly woods of oak, 

And the dread ditch beside ? 
O that was where the Saxons broke, 

On the day that Harold died. 

See you the windy levels spread 

About the gates of Rye ? 
O that was where the Northmen fled. 

When Alfred's ships came by. 



See you our pastures wide and lone, 
Where the red oxen browse ? 

O there was a City thronged and known, 
Ere London boasted a house. 



And see you, after rain, the trace 
Of mound and ditch and wall ? 

O that was a Legion's camping-place. 
When Caesar sailed from Gaul. 



And see you marks that show and fade, 
Like shadows on the Downs ? 

O they are the lines the Flint Men made, 
To guard their wondrous towns. 

Trackway and Camp and City lost. 
Salt Marsh where now is com ; 

Old Wars, old Peace, old Arts that cease. 
And so was England born ! 

She is not any common Earth, 

Water or wood or air, 
But Merlin's Isle of Gramarye, 

Where you and I will fare. 
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177. 
THE ENGLISH FLAG. 

(RXJDYABD KIPLING.) 

Winds of the World, give answer ! They are whimper- 
ing to and fro — 

And what should they know of England who only 
England know? — 

The poor little street-bred people that vapour and fume 
and brag, 

They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at 
the English Flag ! 

Must -we borrow a clout from the Boer — to plaster anew 

with dirt? 
An Irish liar's bandage, or an English coward's shirt ? 
We may not speak of England ; her Flag's to sell or 

share. 
What is the Flag of England? Winds of the World, 

declare ! 

The North Wind blew : — " From Bergen my steel-shod 

van-guards go ; 
I chase your lazy whalers home from the Disko floe ; 
By the great North Lights above me I work the will 

of God, 
And the liner splits on the ice-field or the Dogger fills 

with cod. 

"I barred my gates with iron, I shuttered my doors 

with flame. 
Because to force my ramparts your nutshell navies 

came ; 
I took the sun from their presence, I cut them down 

with my blast, 
And they died, but the Flag of England blew free ere 

the spirit passed. 
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"The lean white bear hath seen it in the long long 

Arctic night, 
The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the 

Northern Light : 
What is the Flag of England ? Ye have but my bergs 

to dare, 
Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, for it 

is there ! " 

The South Wind sighed : — " From the Virgins my mid- 
sea course was ta'en 

Over a thousand islands lost in an idle main, 

Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the long- 
backed breakers croon 

Their endless ocean legends to the lazy, locked lagoon. 

" Strayed amid lonely islets, mazed amid outer keys, 
I waked the palms to laughter — I tossed the scud in the 

breeze — 
Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone. 
But over the scud and the palm-trees an English flag 

was flown. 

^' I have wrenched it free from the halliard to hang for 

a wisp on the Horn ; 
I have chased it north to the Lizard — ribboned and 

rolled and torn ; 
I have spread its fold o'er the dying, adrift in a hopeless 

sea; 
I have hurled it swift on the slaver, and seen the slave 

set free. 

" My basking sunfish know it, and wheeling albatross. 
Where the lone wave fills with fire beneath the 

Southern Cross. 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my reefs 

to dare. 
Ye have but my seas to furrow. Go forth, for it is 

there!" 
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The East Wind roared : — " From the Kuriles, the Bitter 

Seas, I come, 
And me men call the Home-Wind, for I bring the 

English home. 
Look — ^look well to your shipping ! By the breath of 

my mad typhoon 
I swept your close-packed Praya and beached your best 

at Kowloon ! 

"The reeling junks behind me and the racing seas 

before, 
I raped your richest roadstead — I plundered Singapore I 
I set my hand on the Hoogli ; as a hooded snake she 

rose. 
And I flung your stoutest steamers to roost with the 

startled crows. 

" Never the lotos closes, never the wild-fowl wake, 
But a soul goes out on the East Wind that died for 

England's sake — 
Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid — 
Because on the bones of the English the English Flag is 

stayed. 

"The desert-dust hath dimmed it, the flying wild-ass 

knows. 
The scared white leopard winds it across the taintless 

snows. 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my sun 

to dare. 
Ye have but my sands to travel. Go forth, for it is 

there!" 

The West Wind called : — "In squadrons the thoughtless 

galleons fly 
That bear the wheat and cattle lest street-bred people 

die. 
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They make my might their porter, they make my house 

their path, 
Till I loose my neck from their rudder and whelm them 

all in my wrath. 

" I draw the gliding fog-bank as a snake is drawn from 

the hole, 
They bellow one to the other, the frighted ship-bells 

toll. 
For day is a drifting terror till I raise the shroud with 

my breath. 
And they see strange bows above them and the two go 

locked to death. 

"But whether in calm or wrack- wreath, whether by 

dark or day, 
I heave them whole to the conger or rip their plates 

away, 
First of the scattered legions, under a shrieking sky. 
Dipping between the rollers, the English Flag goes by. 

" The dead dumb fog hath wrapped it — the frozen dews 

have kissed — 
The naked stars have seen it, a fellow-star in the mist. 
What is the Flag of England ? Ye have but my breath 

to dare, 
Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, for it is 

there!" 

178. 

FROM THE « SONG OF THE CROWNING 
OF KINGS," 1902. 

(LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT.) 

Hebe, all alone in the dark. 
While the stars are dying. 
My soul grows still, and I hark 
To the voice of the sea-winds crying 
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Prom far away, where, low on the long-ridged sands. 
The tired grey sea beats out his time-old song with 

weary hands. 
And, as I listen, up from the ghostly street, 
I hear the throb of a thousand marching feet. 
And ever, as they come, 
The faint, dull, guiding pulse of a distant drum. 

The windows are silent all, and darkened, the lights 

are gone : 
And the dying starlight flickers, dimly wan. 
But I know that the town is full of the shadows of 

marching men. 
Though never a trace of their passing shall wait the 

dawn. 
And never on earth, except in dream, shall their faces 

gleam again. 

And my soul is caught from its stillness. 

And the stars awake in the night. 

And the winds, from the waste and the waters. 

Cry, half in joy and in fright : 

" Who are ye, ghostly marchers. 

And whence do your squadrons come. 

And your companies pressing onward 

To the beat of a phantom drum ? " 

" We are the dead of England : 

Our dust is under the leas. 

They buried us deep, in our battle-sleep. 

They plunged us down in the seas. 

We are the brave of England, 

We fought for the bristUng breach. 

And died that our brothers might climb on our bones. 

And carry the flag where we could not reach . . . 

We went down in the \^^aste of waters : 

We grappled the foe on ships . . . 

In mist and smoke, where battle broke, — 

And her name was on our lips. 
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Living or dying, 

Our flag still flying, 

Where our hands had nailed it fast, 

We feU for the might of England, 

And we were not her last. 



" Never a cannon's booming, 

Never a battle's roar. 

Never the marching of armies 

Thundrous, along the shore. 

But it stirred us in our sleeping. 

And we turned in our nameless bed. 

For we knew there were wars for England, 

And we were England's dead. . . . 

We have heard . . . we have burst our prison. 

For a King's to be hailed, and crowned. 

We have waked for a while and risen 

To gather, and guard him round. 

For a King's to be crowned in the Minster, 

And the bravest should be there ; 

The living and dead of England 

Her sorrows and joys must share." 

Beat, O phantom drums of the dead — O bravely, proudly 

beat. 
There's never a sea 
But set you free, 
O dead with the marching feet ! 
For the North and the South 
Had sealed your mouth. 
And the sundered East and West 
Had all looked down 
From their starry crown, 
Above you, in your rest. 

Ye girdled the globe for England, 
Ye fought for her and God. 
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Dust of the old, grey, wave-worn isles, 

Ye blew her name abroad. 

Come back, and stand for England, 

Ye that were true and tried : 

We need the brave from the field and the wave 

To teach us how ye died ! . . . 

Ah, 'tis no crown of a witling, 

This crown of ours : 

Iron and gold the meed of it. 

Blood of the best the seed of it : 

No path of flowers. 

Men walked in till they won it. Alfred wight 

Wrested it back, with blade of peerless might 

From the invaders' hand. 

And set his land 

Fair by the waters, Godwards, seeking light. 

Long was the hammering at it, early and late, 

Until it grew 

The treasure of our islands, with the blue 

Engirdling waters round it for its guard : 

And hot and hard 

The anvil of its shaping. Many a day. 

The smiths who toiled till evening, in the breaking 

Of grey dawns out of darkness, silent lay. 

For ever weary with the toil of making. 

Never a morning's dawn but wakeful eyes 

Saw the day rise 

Out of the shimmering sea. 

Never night darkened, but an anxious gaze 

Looked through the deepening haze. 

Wondering of days to be. 

Heavy the burden of it on the brows 

Of kings, and on the hearts of weary folk. 

Till, out of troubled ages, 

Gladness broke. 
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Ah, 'tis no empty fluttering of a dream, 

Our flag's proud gleam : 

Many and tired the fingers that have sewn it. 

Seam by seam, 

Staining it with life's crimson, and the blue 

Of Northern skies and seas, till winds have blown it 

Wider than all their wonder and their dream. 

Thin red lines of pulsing lives were the threads of it. 
Pulsing lives that bled away for its sake beneath the 

spread of it. 
Till the wide seas knew it. 
And the winds of the wide world blew it. 
And the host of England followed the flag till earth 

trembled under the tread of it. 
Up with it into the sky, 
Let it blow abroad, let its message fly 
Like the grey gull, over the deep, 
As glad and free. 

There are names of pride emblazoned on every fold. 
But deeper, more dear than ever was script in gold. 
Names that can never sleep. 
Though only the heart of love and the eye of God 

can see. 



179. 

AFRICA, April 1907. 

(kingsley faiebbidgb.) 

Africa ! 

Land of my birth — 

Land of a race to be 

(Yet in formation, of White alone,) 

Yield I a word to thy worth 

Tome: 

To thy silence and vast serenity. 
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To thy fertile land and thy rainless dearth, 
To the sweep of thy glorious unkempt earth, 
To thy wastes and thy grand monotony. 

Mother — 

Africa Dea, 

Wrapp'd were thy solemn limbs in sleep. 

And the child of the Goddess slept on the ground, 

When out of the deep 

A whisper stirr'd in the starlit sand — 

A whisper stirr'd, and he heard the sound 

And laid his hand in thy sleeping hand, 

His ear to thy heart. 

And he heard in part 

The deathless song of his Motherland — 

Only a word, where he lay on the ground : 

Only a word : but thy son had found . . . 

Africa Mea, 

Men speak of thee 

And, when they speak, as now they do, 

God grant they speak with a voice that is true ! 

For men have come over the sea — 

From the nations over the sea — 

From East and West to the heart of the world 

Where the bamiers of England wave unfurl'd — 

Where the hearts of the English be. 

And now they speak, and they speak of you — 

Of the wealth and the strength of the Old and the 

New: 
God grant that their voice is as strong and as true 
As the soul of their lands is free ! 

Africa, 

Great is the Need, 

Though the word of thy son be poor. 

But thy sons await the Deed, 
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And the song of their effort goes to the sky ; 

Africa, I — 

I, and a thousand more — 

Though our words be few and poor — 

Africa Mea ! 

Africa Dea ! 

Labour for thee as the years go by, 

And for thee are ready to do and to die. 



180. 
A SONG OF CANADA. 

(bobeet beid, 6. 1850.) 

Sing me a song of the great Dominion ! 
Soul-felt words for a patriot's ear ! 
Bing out boldly the well-turned measure, 
Voicing your notes that the world may hear ; 
Here is no starveling — Heaven-forsaken — 
Shrinking aside where the Nations throng ; 
Proud as the proudest moves she among them- 
Worthy is she of a noble song ! 

Sing me the might of her giant mountains, 
Baring their brows in the dazzling blue ; 
Changeless alone, where all else changes, 
Emblems of all that is grand and true : 
Free as the eagles around them soaring ; 
Fair as they rose from their Maker's hand ; 
Shout, till the snow-caps catch the chorus — 
The white-topp'd peaks of our mountain land ! 

Sing me the calm of her tranquil forests, 
Silence eternal, and peace profound, 
Into whose great heart's deep recesses 
Breaks no tempest, and comes no sound ; 
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Face to face with the deathlike stillness, 
Here if at all man's soul might quail : 
Nay ! 'tis the love of that great peace leads us 
Thither, where solace will never fail ! 



Sing me the pride of her stately rivers. 
Cleaving their way to the far-off sea ; 
Glory of strength in their deep-mouth'd music — 
Glory of mirth in their tameless glee. 
Hark ! 'tis the roar of the tumhling rapids ; 
Deep unto deep through the dead night calls ; 
Truly, I hear but the voice of Freedom 
Shouting her name from her fortress walls ! 

Sing me the joy of her fertile prairies, 
League upon league of the golden grain : 
Comfort, housed in the smiling homestead — 
Plenty, throned on the lumbering wain. 
Land of Contentment ! May no strife vex you, 
Never war's flag on your plains unfurl'd ; 
Only the blessings of mankind reach you — 
Finding the food for a hungry w^orld ! 

Sing me the charm of her blazing camp-fires ; 
Sing nae the quiet of her happy homes. 
Whether afar 'neath the forest arches. 
Or in the shade of the city's domes ; 
Sing me her life, her loves, her labours ; 
All of a mother a son would hear ; 
For when a lov'd one's praise is sounding. 
Sweet are the strains to the lover's ear. 

Sing me the worth of each Canadian — 
Roamer in wilderness, toiler in town — 
Search earth over you'll find none etauneher, 
Whether his hands be white or brown ; 
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Come of a right good stock to start with, 
Best of the world's blood in each vein ; 
Lords of ourselves, and slaves to no one, 
For us or from us, you'll find we're — men ! 



Sing me the song, then ; sing it bravely ; 
Put your soul in the words you sing ; 
Sing me the praise of this glorious country — 
Clear on the ear let the deep notes ring. 
Here is no starveling — Heaven-forsaken — 
Crouching apart where the Nations throng ; 
Proud as the proudest moves she among them- 
Well is she worthy a noble song ! 



181. 
WHAT THE KINGS HEARD, 1910. 

(JOHN SANDES.) 

Slow through the silent street, 

And bowed for the dead King's sake. 
Marching with mournful feet 

The road that they all must take ; 
Looking nor left nor right. 

Heeding nor sob nor cry. 
In the pride of their short-lived might 

The kings of the earth pass by. 

Circled by steel and fire, 

Guarded by sword and lance 
From frenzy and vengeance dire, 

The kings of the earth advance. 
But haply their fears might cease 

If they looked on his pall above, 
Who walked on his way in peace 

Secure in the whole world's love. 
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Few and short are the years 

Since Death to the bedside drew, 
Yet spared, for a nation's tears, 

The King with his work to do. 
Brief was the span set down 

For the reign that was just begun, 
Yet, dying, he wore the crown 

Of a life with its work well done. 



And well for the sons of men 

If the kings of the earth who came 
To honour him once again 

Had wrought with the dead King's aim. 
What glory, besmirched with gore. 

Compares with the tears that flow 
From a whole world grieving sore 

For that good grey head laid low ? 



Though the kings of the eai*th may keep 

The keys of the House of Grief, 
Not any such fame shall reap 

As the great peace-laurelled Chief ; 
E'en though, through fire and flood, 

They should bear their standards high. 
Riding through seas of blood 

To hard-won victory. 



On far, wide-sundered shores 

There is booming of passing bells ; 
Each measured note that soars 

A people's grief forth tells. 
Flying on every blast 

From quivering tower and dome ; 
As the kings of the earth go past 

Taking the dead King home. 
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And haply, where ends the track 

At the grave to which it led, 
As they give the dead King back 

To the arms of the waiting dead ; 
In the silence deep and drear. 

That mortal voice ne'er breaks, 
The kings of the earth may hear 

The voice of a Queen who Wakes. 

" Son of my body, come, 

I am waiting for thee now ; 
For I woke at the muffled drum 

And knew it was surely thou. 
As once — in the Long Ago, 

When I tasted the bliss and pain 
Of motherhood — come to me. So. 

Sleep by my side again." 
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